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From the Editor's Desk 


E ARE devoted to the proposition that sociological generalizations must 

be manifested in the everyday occurrences of life and that one test of 
their significance and validity is that they infuse broader meaning into such 
mundane activities. One generalization that stands this test is that ritual rein- 
forces the group and strengthens the bond between individuals. We accept 
the thesis that such reinforcement is a latent function of Andamanese puberty 
rites as well as of modern scientific gatherings; and also that this does not 
reduce one whit the validity of the manifest function of these and similar 
institutions. 

Our conviction was furthered by the recent International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences held in Philadelphia last month, 
which brought together scholars from all quarters of the globe. It is not the 
place here to comment on the manifest content of the several sessions, but it 
does seem appropriate to record certain observations on the gathering as a 
social phenomenon. The impact on one who first experienced such an inter- 
national gathering was to create a new and broader sense of community. 

The apparatus of international co-operation provided by such meetings is 
furthered by the existence of the International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences, which had its quadrennial international meeting in 
conjunction with the Congress, receiving reports, perfecting its organization, 
and electing new officers. The Union co-operates closely with UNESCO, and 
has sponsored the publication of scholarly reports, aided persons to attend 
congresses, and generally promoted on a world-wide basis the interests of our 
discipline. The American Anthropological Association is a member of this 
international union. 

We could not be a party to all the lesser but more immediate manifestations 
of such international co-operation, but one item of personal interest may be 
used as an example. There exists an organization known as the Comité Inter- 
national du Film Ethnographique with members from several countries, but 
without representation from the United States. The Congress provided an 
atmosphere in which the foundations could be laid for American participation 
in developing the use of motion pictures both as scientific instrument and 
educational device—an activity in which we Americans generally pride our- 
selves as being leaders. 

The most unusual aspect of the Congress was the presence of representa- 
tion from the USSR—the first since the formation of the Congress. This par- 
ticipation gave an immediacy to the headlines in the current papers, for it was 
an expression of the recent changes in Soviet policy. It was our privilege to 
chair a session in which one of these representatives gave a paper on the chang- 
ing social relationships in present day African villages. The discussion that 
followed was vigorous and differences of opinion were sharp, but as the speaker 
himself concluded, it is through such interchange of opinion that scientific 
understanding progresses. Our own impression, as participant-observer, was 
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that the spirit of discussion was burdened neither by excessive politeness nor 
by speaking-for-the-record. The former, we believe, generally masks hostility, 
and the latter provides a form of double talk. Rather there seemed to be a 
free expression of ideas based upon different modes of understanding the phe- 
nomenon in question. We are in no way able to assess the political meaning 
that this discussion may have, but we do believe that it is a healthy manifesta- 
tion of the academic community. 

Native people and their customs—the general subject of our discipline— 
were represented by a troup of Iroquois dancers. This seems a most appropriate 
symbol for the kind of scholarly community that the Congress provided. Along 
with others, we have long noted the fundamental similarity between the 
League of the Iroquois as a federation of separate sovereign tribes (each with 
the power of veto) and the United Nations. It seems to us that it was indeed 
in the Iroquois spirit that the Congress brought together representatives of 
many nations. 


Gorpon WIiLtey (Columbia University, 1942) is Bowditch Professor of 
Mexican and Central American Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a post he has held since 1950. Willey’s theoretical contribution to the 
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work in British Honduras (1953-1956). The research was supported by a 
National Science Foundation Grant. 

HorTENSE POWDERMAKER (University of London, 1928) is Professor of 
Anthropology at Queens College, New York, where she has taught since 1938. 
Powdermaker’s research in Northern Rhodesia was done as a Fellow of the 
Guggenheim Foundation and has been assisted by the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research. Though this is her first venture into the 
African field, she has studied and written books on the natives of Melanesia 
(Life in Lesu), of Mississippi (After Freedom), and Hollywood (Hollywood, ihe 
Dream Factory). 

ERNESTINE FRIEDL (Columbia University, 1950) is Assistant Professor at 
Queens College where she has taught since 1947. The present study of Chippewa 
culture and personality is based upon field work among the Lac Courte 
Oreilles of Wisconsin and was supported jointly by the Milwaukee Public 
Museum and Columbia University. Dr. Friedl served as Secretary for the 
American Ethnological Society in 1952 and 1953. 

The study of Brahman kinship reported by KATHLEEN GovucH (Girton 
College, Cambridge, 1950) is the product of field work in Tanjore District, 
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was supported by the British Treasury Studentship in Foreign Languages and 
Cultures and the analysis was aided by a Wenner-Gren Foundation Fellow- 
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India and was for one year a lecturer in social anthropology at Manchester 
University, England. She now lives in the United States. 
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versity of Michigan where he has taught since 1936. Titiev has made six field 
trips to study the Hopi at Oraibi, Arizona. In 1948 he did research with the 
Araucanian Indians of Chile and in 1951 in rural Japan. Titiev is the author of 
The Science of Man. 

The study of cognition is the result of a collaboration between two psy- 
chologists, HANS WERNER (University of Vienna, 1915) and BERNARD KApLan 
(Clark University, 1953). Dr. Werner is G. Stanley Hall Professor of Genetic 
Psychology and Chairman of the Department of Psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity; Dr. Kaplan is Assistant Professor in Psychology and Associate Direc- 
tor of Research on Symbolization and Communication at the same institution. 
The research that they report in the present paper has been supported by the 
Ford Foundation and the Foundations Fund for Research in Psychiatry. 

RicHarD ApAms (Yale, 1951) has just joined the staff of Michigan State 
University as Professor of Anthropology and Sociology. He has previously 
worked with the Smithsonian Institute of Social Anthropology, United Scates 
Department of State and with the World Health Organization. The cultural 
surveys which form the basis of his present paper were done under the aus- 
pices of WHO. These surveys were done from 1953 through 1955. The author 
engaged in previous field work in Guatemala, El Salvador and Costa Rica and 
Peru between 1949 and 1953. 
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The Structure of Ancient Maya Society: Evidence 
from the Southern Lowlands 


GORDON R. WILLEY 


Harvard University 


T HAS been a somewhat generally accepted opinion of Maya scholars that 

the structure of old Maya society was severely dichotomized into a village 
folk and a ceremonial center, or urban, elite, Obviously, there is much to sup- 
port this view. The great politico-religious centers of the Late Formative (ca. 
1000 B.C. to 200 A.D.) and Classic (ca. 200 to 900 A.D.) periods with their 
impressive temple and palace architecture, elaborate tombs, and the records 
of calendrical science and hieroglyphic texts carved on stone, stand in dramatic 
contrast to a jungle village of thatched huts. It is not my purpose to argue here 
that there was no gulf whatsoever between the Maya farmer of Classic times 
and his theocratic betters. Such a separation did exist. It is the profundity of 
the split that I question. There is, it is true, a reasonable continuity and paral- 
lel between the life and culture of the common Maya villager of the past and 
his present-day counterpart. On the other side, there is also a partial analogy 
between the Spanish urban-Catholic church tradition and the prehistoric 
Mayan theocratic tradition. Both represent centers of authority toward which 
the village Indian faced or faces; both were nuclei of civilizations and ideologies 
which penetrated in a less than full manner into the world of the simple farm- 
ing communities. I think, however, that the qualification partial should be 
emphasized. An overstress on this analogy has perhaps been responsible for a 
too ready acceptance of ancient Maya social structure as but an image of his- 
toric and modern times. 

Recent archeological data from the Maya lowlands of the Belize Valley, 
British Honduras,' and the inferences drawn from them, lead me to believe 
that the relationship between rural village and ceremonial center may have 
been considerably more tight-knit than the conventional picture would have 
it. These new data pertain to systematic field work on prehistoric settlements of 
small dwelling mounds. To date, there has been relatively little investigation 
into the problem of settlement patterns in the Maya lowlands (Ricketson and 
Ricketson 1937; Wauchope 1934; Ruppert and Smith 1952). This is partic- 
ularly true of studies on the remains of what appear to be ordinary domestic 
buildings, and the distribution and relation of these domestic sites to the 
ceremonial units. Because of this lack it has been difficult to compare and 
contrast village community with ceremonial center. 

To begin with, the very nature of the Belize Valley village sites supports 
the theory that the majority of the Classic period Maya from this region weré 
at least a semisophisticated peasantry rather than a rustic and primitive folk. 
The settlements are found as clusters of small house mounds dotted along 
the alluvial terraces of the river or on nearby hillslopes. These house-mound 
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clusters run in a more or less continuous distribution from the Guatemalan 
frontier for a distance of some 30 airline miles to the north and east.? Mound 
clusters will range from groups of a dozen or so to 300 or more. The mounds 
themselves are small oval or oblong tumuli of earth and rocks. They are the 
result of the construction of successive and superimposed house platforms. Re- 
fuse of general living is found in and around them, and burials have been made 
under the floor levels or in the mound slopes. In most clusters there are usually 
found one or more mounds of larger size, suggesting a pyramid base for a small 
temple or a high platform for a palace-like structure. At the Melhado site 
(Willey and Bullard 1956) a group of a dozen small house platforms surround a 
little pyramid mound near the center of the cluster. The site of Nohoch Ek, 
on a hilltop bordering the river valley, consists of a plaza group of ceremonial 
buildings and a number of small mounds, presumably house platforms, on the 
nearby hillside (Coe and Coe 1956). At Barton Ramie (Willey, Bullard, and 
Glass 1955), where we mapped over 250 mounds within an area of about one 
square mile, there is a single pyramid, 12 meters high, located near one end of 
the house-mound distribution. There are also several other Barton Ramie 
mounds, larger than the small house tumuli, which may have been residential 
units built around small plazas or may have been platforms for buildings of some 
public function. This occurrence of what appear to be minor ceremonial mounds 
in the village house-mound clusters would seem to strengthen the case for a 
relatively widespread distribution of a ritual and religious life that had some 
association with temple buildings similar to those of the major centers. We 
cannot tell, of course, just how much the content of the ceremonial life of the 
villages had in common with that of the greater centers. Yet the continuous 
riverine and hillslope settlement of the Belize Valley—with its house mounds 
clustered around small special buildings, with at least three ceremonial sites 
of middling size (Banana Bank, Baking Pot, Cahal Pech; see Ricketson 1929; 
Satterthwaite 1951), and with its one impressive ceremonial center at 
Xunantunich (Benque Viejo; Thompson 1940)—creates the impression of a 
large but well-integrated network of theocratic stations and substations, all 
supported by a peasantry indoctrinated with many of the values of urban life. 

Ceramic and other remains from the Belize Valley small house-mound set- 
tlements also imply a relative ‘“‘worldliness” for Maya village society and 
culture of the district. For example, burials found in house refuse and dating 
from the Early Classic (Tzakol, 200 to 600 A.D.) period are accompanied by 
basal-flanged polychrome bowls of fine quality and by Teotihuacan-like tripod 
jars. Such specimens are virtually identical to “luxury” finds from ceremonial 
centers. Furthermore, the refuse sherds under floors or in debris dumps off the 
flanks of the mounds include a substantial percentage of Early Classic poly- 
chrome pieces as well as numerous slab-footed tripod jars. This situation seems 
to be in marked contrast to one noted recently by S. F. de Borhegyi (1956: 348) 
in the Guatemalan highlands. There, the Teotihuacan-like pieces did not occur 
outside of the ceremonial precincts, and Borhegyi sees in this an urban, upper- 
class possession of luxury trade goods, or imitations of such exotics, and their 
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absence in the life of the village farmers. The British Honduras occurrence of 
these items in what is clearly a rural context, several miles from a ceremonial 
center of any size or significance, suggests that these people were, in Redfield’s 
(1953:31) definition of the term, “peasant” rather than “folk.”” They were, 
moreover, a peasantry participating in an appreciable amount of the wealth 
and, perhaps, the ideology of the associated urban culture of the time. 

In the succeeding Late Classic (Tepeu) period (600 to 900 A.D.) the 
Teotihuacan-like pottery disappears from the Belize Valley sites, but there are 
still good indications of intimate connections with the urban world. A burial 
found in a plaza floor of a small mound complex had as furniture a ceremonial 
celt, a monolithic axe, and a curious wrench-shaped object, all of polished stone. 
On the axe was a faint and rather badly scrawled Ahau glyph. Around the neck 
of the individual in the grave, an adult male, a small but handsome gorget of 
carved jade had been placed. This and other Late Classic burials found in the 
Belize Valley house mounds had fine pottery in association, and polychrome 
figure-painted ware as well as vessels with elaborately carved designs were 
found in domestic refuse. 

All of these British Honduras discoveries add up, I think, to a conception of 
a Maya peasant class that was reasonably prosperous and participating in a 
cultural tradition not markedly apart from the inhabitants of the great re- 
ligious centers. The essential differences between rural village and ceremonial 
center in the Belize Valley, insofar as these differences can be seen archeologic- 
ally, is that the latter possess the great architecture, monumental art, and 
writing. The somewhat poorly rendered glyph on the monolithic axe found with 
the burial of the distinguished villager is a nice proof that the hieratic learning 
of the theocratic circles had not gone unnoticed in the peasant sphere, and that 
within this sphere an appreciation and value was placed upon this symbol of 
learning, even though the owner of the axe and his friends may have had not the 
slightest notion of what it meant. 

In his analysis of prehistoric Maya society, in referring to Spanish and later 
impingements upon the Maya village, Borhegyi (1956:352) states: 

“Tn spite of constant exposure to these many new ideas, the Maya farmer seems to 
have been as little affected by them as he was by the pressure of theocracy, or by the 
Mexican invasions.’” 


If I understand him correctly, he sees the old ceremonial center urbanism of 
Classic Maya civilization and the Toltec-Mexican militaristic urbanism of 
later prehistoric times, as effecting no more change upon the basic folkways of 
the Maya farming village than did the later urbanism of Europe or of the 
modern industrial age. This, in my opinion, overstates the case for the division 
within ancient Maya society. Borhegyi’s data are, of course, largely from the 
Guatemalan uplands, and it would be unwise to assume that highland and low- 
land Maya would necessarily follow the same course of development in this 
regard. Yet as regards both regions, it should not be forgotten that the urban- 
ism of Spain was an alien force in the Maya land. Its roots and traditional 
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hearth lay thousands of miles away in another hemisphere. \Its policies were 
foreign, and in a determined effort to mold the Maya in its own image its acts 
must have had, or appeared to have, a harsh and arbitrary quality. Possibly 
the invading Mexicans and their ideology also had a strangeness that would 
alienate the conquered and widen the breach between peasant and ruler\ But 
the Maya theocratic leadership was, as far as we can tell, a local development.’ 
It had arisen from the ancestral peoples and culture of the small village life 
of the Early Formative or even unknown earlier periods. It drew its form and 
content from the Maya heritage. Its powers could, of course, have become 
oppressive to the governed; but one would presume there would be less of a 
strain between the component parts of a society in such an historical situation 
than in one where the upper class ideology was relatively new and foreign. 

We have little in the way of an exact idea as to how the bonds between peas- 
ant and urban segments of Classic Maya society were maintained, but it is 
likely that the ceremonial centers recruited artisans, retainers, and even some 
levels of the priesthood from peasant groups. The numerous ceremonial type 
constructions referred to in the Belize Valley, ranging all the way from a major 
site, such as Xunantunich, down to the small temple buildings in the villages 
or hamlets, suggest that a hierarchial ordering or priestly chain-of-command 
probably existed, and that certain individuals may have found their way up or 
down the line of the system. {There is evidence, too, that as the Classic period 
progressed, an increasingly greater homogeneity was obtained in Maya culture. 
Borhegyi (1956:349-350) has described how the elements of the old village 
religious cults, as exemplified by the three-pronged incense burners, figurines, 
and animal effigy whistles, once again appeared in the ceremonial centers, and 
this same trend is also true of the lowlands. It can be interpreted as the passing 
of peasant beliefs and influence into the metropolitan sphere, and of a wider 
social participation in the formulation of religious ideology for the culture 
as a whole. In fact, it must have been in just such a close symbiosis between 
center and peasant community that urbanism and civilization came into being 
in Classic Maya times. For the formal demographic requirements of urbanism, 
in the strictest sense, do not seem to be present in the Maya lowlands in Classic 
times. Except on a late Postclassic level, at places like Mayapan and Tulum, 
there are no large, densely packed population concentrations known for the low- 
lands. Yet lacking this, the Maya achieved city life in the broader sense, for 
many of the attributes of civilization, as defined by Childe (1950) or Redfield 
(1953: Chapters I and ITI), are clearly present. It is doubtful that such accom- 
plishments as writing, monumental public works, the beginnings of astronom- 
ical science, and a privileged ruling class could have come into being within a 
society whose component parts were as seriously riven as was the case in the 
Maya regions during the Spanish Colonial period. Maya civilization was the 
creation of a society which, for the very fact of its dispersed physical settlement, 
was necessarily linked together by unusually strong ties. 

Finally, this leads us to the question of the collapse of Maya civilization. 
Various explanations have been offered, and these will not be recounted here. 
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|One theme, though, that has been frequently considered is that of social break- 


down or internal revolt, possibly triggered by crop failure, drought, or soil 
exhaustion, but made inevitable by the basic schism between theocrat and 
farmer. This may have been what happened, but I believe this interpretation is 
less attractive in the light of current evidence. If we accept the internal revolt 
theory,it would be reasonable to expect that life,albeit on a somewhat reduced 
scale, continued in the Maya villages after the abandonment of the great 
lowland ceremonial centers of the south at the close of the Classic period. Not 
a single one of the numerous test excavations in the Belize Valley has brought 
to light ceramic or other evidence that would demonstrate a Postclassic period 
occupation of any of the village house mounds. \If collapse occurred—and, 
indeed, something did occur— Maya priest and peasant collapsed and vanished 
together, 


NOTES 


! From a four-year survey (1953-56) conducted by the author under auspices of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, and financed largely by the Nationa! Science Foundation. 

2 Our survey was confined to this river valley section. Mounds begin in the limestone hill 
country, some 40 miles back from the coast, and extend to the Guatemalan line. They probably 
extend on west and south, but our survey was terminated at this point. 

3 Most authorities feel that the hierarchic elements of Maya civilization were developed within 
the Maya area, either highland or lowland. This usually assumes that the peoples of the earlier 
Formative periods were of Maya race and speech and that their various cultures were an important 
source for Classic civilization. One significant dissent has been raised by Meggers (1954) who be- 
lieves that an unfavorable jungle environment could not have permitted the original development 
of Classic Maya in the lowland regions. 
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Social Change through Imagery and Values of 
Teen-Age Africans in Northern Rhodesia: 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 


Queens College 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


N ANY society undergoing rapid technological and social change, such as is 

occurring on the copper-belt of Northern Rhodesia, young people form an 
interesting focus for study of change. In the community where this study was 
made, there were some 50,000 Africans of many different Bantu tribes with 
Bemba as their lingua franca, some 5,000 Europeans, and a few hundred 
Indians. The copper-mining industry, in existence since 1925, dominates the 
economic life and greatly influences the social life. The majority of men work 
in the mines. European culture is being communicated to the Africans in many 
ways, among which are the mass media. About a third of the adults were literate 
in English or a vernacular language, or both; half listened to the radio; two- 
fifths attended movies. The percentages include men and women, but a much 
higher proportion of men. 

These Africans are now in contact with, and to some degree participating in, 
a new technical and moral order. As Redfield has pointed out, “each precivil- 
ized society was held together by largely undeclared but continually realized 
ethical conceptions” (Redfield 1953:15). Today, the African’s awareness of a 
new moral order makes explicit what had been largely implied in the past. The 
new technical order is of course more explicit and easier to observe than the 
moral order. This is both explicit and implicit, and the rather limited degree 
of social contact between Europeans and Africans does not tend to give either 
group a clear understanding of each other’s moral order. Nor is the European 
moral order homogeneous. It is represented by upper, middle and working class 
Englishmen, South Africans, Boers, missionaries, government officials, mine 
officials, mine foremen, and the like, all of whom present different versions of a 
European moral order. 

It is axiomatic that values are the core of a moral order, and we use Kluck- 
hohn’s definition of value, ‘‘a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an 
individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the 
selection from available modes, means and ends of action” (Kluckhohn 1951: 
395). As Northrop points out, values are rarely transferred intact from one 
culture to another, and new facts coming into a culture tend to be conceptual- 
ized in terms of old concepts (Northrop 1953: 330-332). We would add that the 
conceptualization may also be conditioned by psychological needs, including 
those growing out of anxieties induced by a rapidly changing way of life. 

In the transition from a traditional preindustrial culture to a modern in- 
dustrial one, all members of the society can be placed somewhere on a con- 
tinuum with traditional and modern values at opposite ends. Young people 
in their teens living in urban communities and attending schools, are obviously 
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more exposed to the modern technological and moral orders than are old 
people and those living in rural areas. At the same time, these young people 
have been conditioned to many of the traditional values in childhood and are 
still exposed to them through ties with older kindred and through daily con- 
tact with functioning traditional patterns of behavior. Many of the young 
people in this study appear keenly aware of the old and new orders and havea 
sense of, and to some degree the actuality of, choice between them.’ As might 
be expected, they choose neither all of one or of the other, but pick various 
elements from each. As Fallers has pointed out, ‘conflicts between opposed 
value systems are not primarily in discrete groups of persons holding opposed 
systems of values and beliefs; they consist rather in the same persons, to a great 
extent throughout the society holding two incompatible systems of beliefs and 
values” (Fallers 1955: 302). 

I was particularly interested in studying traditional and modern elements 
in the Africans’ values as portrayed in their concepts of good interpersonal re- 
lations and in their fantasies of what they would like to be, as well as in their 
more concrete goals and ambitions. A knowledge of the Africans’ self-imagery 
and their imagery of Europeans was also a necessary part of the larger study of 
problems of communication between Europeans and Africans. I was likewise 
concerned with differences and similarities between males and females on all 
these points. This paper represents but a small segment of the larger study and 
is concerned only with data on teen-age African boys and girls. 

The data presented here was obtained from essays written in standards V 
and VI (corresponding to our 5th and 6th grades) in two government schools. 
They were the highest standards in the schools of the community.’ (The only 
secondary school in Northern Rhodesia was located in the capital.) The boys 
in the sample were attending a day school in the mining township, and slightly 
more than half of them had been born in rural areas. There were no girls in 
standards V and VI in this school, although there were some in the beginning 
standards. For girls on the same educational level as the boys, I went to a 
girls’ boarding school outside a nearby mining community. The families of 
eighty-three percent of the girls were living in urban communities, slightly 
more than half of them on the copper-belt and the remainder in nonmining 
towns. (Unfortunately, I do not have the place of birth for the girls.) 

The occupational class of the fathers differed considerably for the boys and 
girls. The fathers of half the boys were miners, and the other half was divided 
among white collar workers, skilled workers, policemen, and a few domestic 
servants. The fathers of sixty-one percent of the girls were in the white collar 
class, and the remainder divided among skilled workers, farmers, a few domes- 
tics, and three chiefs. Only one of the girls had a father who was a miner. The 
girls were therefore from families of a higher social status with better educated 
fathers than were the boys. The variable of class was unavoidable in this situa- 
tion. Education for girls is very new and meets with considerable resistance and, 
in general, the uneducated miners have not sent their daughters as far as 
standards V and VI. 
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The boys wrote in English and the girls in Bemba, following the customary 
pattern of essay writing in the two schools. The age of the students ranged 
from twelve to seventeen because many had started late. The essays were as- 
signed by African teachers to the students as part of their regular classroom 
work; essay writing was customary and none of the students knew they were 
writing for me. The essay topics and the order in which they were written were: 


1. If you went to London and met an English person who had never before seen an 
African, and he asked you about them, how would you describe them? Include how 
they look, how they live, and how they behave. 


2. If you went back to your village, or your mother’s village, and you met a friend 
who had never seen a European, how would you describe them? Include how they look, 
how they live and how they behave. 


3. What would you like to do when you finish school? Include the kind of job, 
where you want to live, the kind of person you want to marry, when you want to 
marry, the number of children desired.‘ 


4. If it pleases God to make you anyone or anything you please, who or what would 
you like to be? Give your reasons. 


The Bemba written essays were translated literally by a teacher at the boys’ 
school, who had an excellent command of both English and Bemba. I have 
done only a minimum of editing to clarify. The girls’ essays tended to be longer 
than those of the boys. 

The total sample for each of the four essays varied from 102 to 109; for the 
boys the variation was between 44 and 51, and for the girls between 57 and 58. 
(The variation was caused by differences in attendance on the days when essays 
were written, and there was naturally a greater variation at the day school 
than at the boarding school.) The sample is obviously small, but it is complete 
in that it represents all the teen-age Africans attending Standards V and VI 
in the community.5 The paper is limited to what might be considered an edu- 
cational avant garde of teen-age Africans in this mining community. Although 
the numbers are small, many significant patterns emerge both in the whole 
group and in differences between boys and girls. 


PHYSICAL IMAGERY 


In the physical imagery, whether of self or of European, skin color was the 
major characteristic mentioned by boys and girls. A significant proportion of 
the boys, when describing themselves, wrote that Europeans and Africans were 
the same physically, except for skin color; this point was made by a relatively 
small proportion of girls. Both boys and girls noted diversity among Africans 
in skin color® and, to a lesser degree, in other physical characteristics, but the 
girls were more aware of this point than were the boys. African hair, nose, and 
eyes were described by a minority of the boys, but by none of the girls. How- 
ever, a minority of them, but none of the boys, noted that African babies were 
born with white skin and long hair. 

There was much less detail in the physical imagery of the Europeans than 
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TABLE I. SELF-IMAGERY: PHYSICAL 


Boys (51) Girls (58) 


No. Per- No. Per- 
cent cent 
Same as Europeans, except for skin color 24 47 10 18 
Black skin color 29 57 46 92 
Diversity in skin color, brown and black 25 50 39 67 
Physical diversity, other than skin color 18 35 25 45 
short hair 17 33 0 0 
Black hair 13 25 0 0 
Shape of nose 12 24 0 0 
Color of eyes 5 10 0 0 
African babies born with light skin, like Europeans 0 0 10 18 
African babies born with long hair, like Europeans 0 1) 9 16 


in the self-imagery. Diversity and skin color were the only two significant char- 
acteristics, and both were noted far more frequently by boys than by girls. A 
minority of girls noted the texture and length of European hair and a minority 
of boys noted the softness of the bodies of Europeans. 

The following are typical statements of physical imagery of Africans and 
Europeans. 
Self-imagery, Boys: 


There is no appreciable difference between an African and a European. In fact an 
African looks the same as any man, but they differ in color, for an African is black, 
whereas a European is white. 


An African is a man just like a European in the way he is made and in the way he 
walks, even in his outlook. But the only difference is that the European has white 
skin, while an African has a brown skin. 


Self-imagery, Girls: 
Africans like other nations are different in appearance. There are short and tall 


TABLE II. IMAGE OF EUROPEANS: PHYSICAI 


Soys (53) Girls (58) 
Per Per 

No 
cent cent 
Same as Africans, except for skin color 17 30 11 19 
Diversity (including all physical characteristics) 37 70 32 55 
Hair texture and length | 7 10 17 
Shape of nose 3 6 5 9 
Manner of walking, particularly of women 5 9 5 9 
Softness of body 8 15 2 3 
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people, again there are some who are brownish and others who are black, but not as 
charcoal. The hair also differs, some have short hair, others have long hair, and in any 
case it is black. 


Africans are black in complexion, but there are some who are brownish. Some 
tribes are known because of the marks they make on their bodies. These tattoos are 
cut according to tribes. The other thing you can say about an African is that his hair is 
short and black. There are, of course, some Africans who have very good hair. Noses 
for both men and women are flat, but not completely flat. At birth African children 
are born like Europeans, but after a few months the color changes to the color of an 
African. Again an important difference is that African children are born with hair on 
their heads which does not happen in the case of Europeans. 


Physical Imagery of Europeans, Boys: 


A European is a man just like ourselves and he has all parts of the body which we 
have. Even their wives and children are just like African wives and African children. 
But the only thing that has made them different from us is that their bodies are white 
and soft. These people are very clean to look at. When you see a European man or 
woman, you would like him because of his or her cleanliness, even if you saw him at a 
distance you can be attracted by his or her movement, because they move in a wonder- 
ful way and the way how they put on clothes is also wonderful. They have got very 
good hair, which Africans do not have, is another thing. 


Europeans are human beings in as much as Africans are. Unlike Africans they are 
white. Generally women have longer hair than men. Children go to various schools as 
we do, they are never lazy as some of our African children are. They learn the same 
subjects as we do and apart from that, they also learn their own manners and customs, 
for example, they respect women much more than men, wherever they are. 


Physical Imagery of Europeans, Girls: 


I can try to explain to them [relatives in village] how a man, woman and their 
children are all pink, the man’s hair is long and others have brown hair and others 
black hair, others gray hair. Men cut their hair short just like our African men do. 

Women differ from our African women, their hair is very long and they don’t cut 
it short and they keep it like that. They paint their nails and lips, they don’t paint 
lips for fun but because of the bitter coldness which is at their home. Nails they paint 
for fun. 


Europeans are white skinned people. Their hair is long and slippery. Eyes are the 
same as black people, but their noses are longer and pointed. Men are different in the 
same way our African men are different, they are stronger than women, but they are 
a bit weaker than our African men. At the same time the men are not as white as their 
women, due to the pressure of their work. 

Women in every respect are like African women, save for the facts mentioned above. 
European women do not cut their hair short, instead they only fold it behind the 
necks. Children are generally very silly, but they are really very beautiful, because 
they are well looked after by their parents. They are clothed according to different 
climate conditions. 


MANNER OF LIVING: SELF-IMAGERY AND IMAGERY OF EUROPEANS 


The Africans’ picture of the world in which they live was more complicated 
than their physical imagery. When asked to describe African life, the major 
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emphasis was or rural settings, although all the members of the sample were 
living in town. A significant minority gave no geographical setting at all. The 
general standard of living was noted by most of the boys; slightly more of them 
wrote about their poor standard of living and hard life than their good and im- 
proving standard. Very few girls mentioned this topic and they were equally 
divided between good and bad standards. Half of the boys also described in 
considerable detail what they ate—mealie-meal (porridge), ‘‘relish” (meat or 
fish), and vegetables—while again relatively few girls mentioned food, and then 
not in detail. On the other hand, traditional customs were stressed by the girls, 
particularly that of cicatrization, and then in order of frequency; distinction 
between men’s and women’s work, betrothal and marriage customs, and bring- 
ing up of children. The boys made almost no mention of traditional customs but 
stressed aspects of their Europeanization such as the new education and skills, 
clothes, houses, and furniture, which were becoming part of African life. Some 
equated these with being “civilized.”” A much smaller proportion of girls 
mentioned Europeanization of Africans and then their primary emphasis was 
on clothes and, secondly, on education. 

In the imagery of Europeans, many more boys than girls described admir- 
ingly and in greater detail houses, food, and cleanliness, with particular empha- 
sis on clean bodies. The girls stressed inventions such as automobiles and air- 
planes, and they mentioned clothes more often than the boys. 

The following are typical of the descriptions of African and European man- 
ner of living. 


African manner of living, Boys: 


Their standards of living are not the same, simply because some Africans are rich 
and some are poor and uneducated. When an African gets his payment he does not 
bother to buy furniture or send his son to school, neither taking the money to be kept 
by his wife. But he uses his money on drinking beer and playing cards. Some of our 
African houses are very dirty, full of flies, ticks, and rats in the houses and Africans are 
always sick because of being dirty all the time. This is the main reason which makes 
Europeans despise us. In order to terminate our despises we should be clean and well- 
educated. 

The way in which Africans live is very difficult. They live very hard lives. Some 
live very sadly indeed. We live in little huts made of wood and grass. We eat food 
quite different from the Europeans. But nowadays we are civilized, we live together 
and make big towns, and some Africans are highly educated. 


Their (African) standard of living is very awkward and low, but now it goes to a 
more high or normal standard. They have houses made by poles and mud or clay and 
grass for covering the roof. But very few people have burnt or timber brick houses. 
His food is made of mealie-meal or maize and cassava and relish. 


African manner of living, Girls: 


There are many tribes in Afric and customs are quite different. For instance some 
of the well known customs are: young children are not allowed to play together with 
adults. Again girls and boys are kept separate. They are not allowed to play together. 
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Boys (51) Girls (58) 


‘ Per- No. Per- 
cent cent 
Geographical background of African life 
Rural setting 22 43 30 52 
Town setting 10 20 7 il 
No geographical setting 19 37 21 36 
Evaluation of standard of living 
Poor standard and hard life 23 45 3 5 
Good or improving standard 19 37 3 5 
Description of food 26 51 10 18 
Traditional customs 
Cicatrization 2 4 44 76 
Slavery and Warfare 2 4 7 12 
Barkcloth and animal skin as clothing 0 0 2 4 
Distinction between men and women’s work 0 0 19 33 
Bringing up children 0 0 8 14 
Betrothal and Marriage customs 0 0 17 29 
Europeanization 
Equated to being civilized 12 25 4 7 
Education and skills 10 20 9 16 
Clothes i1 20 17 29 
Houses and Furniture 9 18 5 8 


TABLE IV. IMAGE OF EUROPEANS: MANNER OF LIvinc* 


Boys (53) Girls (58) 

Per- Per- 

N No. 

cent cent 

Houses (including utilities and furniture) 41 77 12 22 
Food 31 59 12 22 
Cleanlinesst 30 57 19 33 
Automobile and other inventions 10 19 24 47 
Clothes 7 13 18 31 
Table manners 7 13 12 22 


* All of the elements were described with admiration. 

t This represents the number of essays in which the Europeans’ cleanliness was described. 
Jt was usually mentioned several times in each essay. The order of frequency was: clean bodies, 
clean houses, clean food, clean clothes. 
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According to tribes some people make certain marks on their faces and other parts 
of the body. 

Houses for most Africans are built of mud and poles, and they are built by men. 
Again men are much stronger than women. . 

When a girl reaches the stage of getting married, she is to be betrothed and when 
she is betrothed she is then not to play with those younger than herself. Again at that 
time she must stop talking in the presence of her future parents-in-law. The boy 
should do likewise to the parents of the girl. When she is married, she is no longer with 
her parents. She automatically goes to stay with the husband. A woman is always 
humble and whenever she hands over something to the husband or other man, she 
must show her reverence by kneeling down. 

The early Africans used to wear skins and the same skins were used for carrying 
babies in. By the way our babies are carried by women on their backs. These days 
most Africans wear European clothes. Africans have systems of methods of farming 
and they usually have bigger gardens than some of the European gardens. Again 
\fricans are stronger than Europeans. 


The life is really very poor in most parts of Africa. The houses are round huts and 
made of mud and pole. In the villages there are small shelters built and in them men 
meet together for mutual conversations. The Africans in the villages have no proper 
bedding or coverings. They only sleep on mats. Because of the lack of blankets Africans 
use to keep fire in their houses by which they warm themselves during cold times. 
Africans are great hunters and you can see many horns and skulls of animals about on 
walls. 

Indeed I can say that Africans are very superstitious. More especially they believe 
very much in witchcraft. Again there are very many tribes in Africa of which some 
are very primitive. There are some tribes which do not stay in villages when a person 
dies, e.g. the Lamba people. 

African men are usually stronger than women. Their bodies and muscles are very 
tough. African men dress just as European men do. African children like to play, and 
they play all sorts of games. 

African women are really very humble people. They are very faithful to their 
husbands. Again in the olden days women dressed differently. They used to wear all 
sorts of iron rings on their legs and arms. Again most Africans have certain marks 
which are marked on their bodies according to tribes to which they belong. 


European manner of living, Boys: 


There are many different kinds of people in this world. They are different in talk- 
ing, wearing, eating and also in making houses. So in doing that they follow their cus- 
toms. 

A European man looks quite different from an African in these ways: he walks 
nicely and his body looks healthy and smooth and the food he eats is quite perfectly 
clean but an African man is very rough and dirty and his body looks unhealthy, and 
that’s why we Africans die more quickly than the Europeans because these Europeans 
keep everything in good order, therefore in doing these things they make their lives 
longer. 

They live in wonderful houses and clean their houses nicely, therefore even the food 
they eat is kept clean not dirty and rooms are always swept nicely; our friends do not 
die quickly like us. 
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Their (European) living is very hygienic, their houses are made of bricks and the 
roofs are made of iron. They eat cabbages or let us say vegetables, they buy these at 
the markets and they also eat bread, monkey nuts (peanuts), maize, and meat. Their 
houses are up-to-date and they generally buy heaters for making their houses warm 

In fact all Europeans like cleanliness of all kinds. When they go to shops to buy 
anything or when they visit their friends, they always put on very clean clothes. They 
never like dirty people to be near them or else they might give them bad smell or dis 
eases. They never eat dirty food, nor do they drink dirty water. They often do games 
and exercises to keep them healthy. Their houses are ever clean and have many big 
windows to let in fresh air, for they know that no one can hardly live without it. 


European manner of living, Girls: 


Their (European) ways of living is different from our living, they are clean, they 
only eat soft food, they don’t eat solid food as we Africans do. Again they don’t use 
their hands to eat with as we do, they use forks and knives and spoons, that is all that 
they use. You will never see a European child using fingers to eat with, it is impossible. 

European women put on dresses and other nice things and they use shoes at any 
time and every day, they don’t like going about without shoes. They don’t want to work 
for themselves. Even if it is a very small job they tell an African to work for them. 

Europeans live a much less complicated life. Let us say for instance in the case of 
marriage. Europeans do not pay all sorts of money to the parents of the girl as the 
Africans do. Again sometimes they do not even inform their parents. The two may just 
marry each other. The only time they tell their parents is when they want to be 
wedded. 

Mainly they eat bread, cakes, etc. fish and meat, but their way of eating is really 
difficult. They like drinking very much. 

Women do paint their nails and lips and they tie up their hair very nicely, and 
they are very pretty. Women are always very thin people, they put on skirts and other 
things. They also wear shoes with long heels, and they dress their children very nicely. 
They don’t carry children on their backs. 

They don’t use hands to eat with, they use knives, etc. They also use tables and 
chairs. 

They don’t carry their young ones on their backs, and they clothe the young ones 
with shoes, etc. and they build stores where to buy things and to make money, and the 
stores have the picture of their king and queen. The way they build their houses differ 
from ours, they use brick and stone, and they use cement for the floors, and their 
houses are very clean and they do polish their houses with red polish and they eat 
bread. They make bread from flour which they get from wheat. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY: AFRICANS’ SELF- 
IMAGERY AND IMAGERY OF EUROPEANS 

Although most of the boys and a significant proportion of the girls admired 
many aspects of the European manner of living, they tended to be traditional 
in the type of human relations they considered good. This comes out both in 
the imagery of themselves and of Europeans and in frequent contrasts in the 
behavior of the two groups. A very large majority of the boys and of the girls 
mentioned with admiration some aspect of the African configuration of be- 
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havior known as hospitality, helpfulness, kindness, or co-operativeness.? This 
attitude was emphasized not only as the proper one between relatives, but also 
between nonkindred. The point was made over and over again that any Afri- 
cans passing by the house of a relative or friend would be given food and, if 
necessary, shelter for the night. This obviously relates to the traditional recip- 
rocal obligations between kindred and members of the same village, when so 
much of life was on a co-operative level. Repeatedly, when the African trait of 
generous hospitality was described there was in contrast an unflattering picture 
of the European always paying his host (relative or friend) for meals and stay- 


TABLE V. SELF-IMAGERY: INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY 


Boys (51) Girls (58) 
No. Per- lo Per- 
cent cent 
Hospitality, generosity, helpfulness 47 92 46 80 
Respectfulness* 34 67 35 60 
Respect for elders 24 70 8 23 
Respect for friends 13 38 8 
Respect for chief 5 15 5 43 
Women respect men 8 23 40 
Men’s lack of respect for women as compared to Eu- 
ropeans 5 15 0 0 
Diversity (caused by differences in tribe, education and 
wealth) 35 69 44 76 
Men’s superiority to women 0 0 17 29 
Pugnacity and quick temperedness 11 22 0 0 
Hardworking 17 33 7 12 
Dishonesty 9 18 0 0 
Humbleness 5 10 0 0 


Talkativeness 6 10 0 0 


* Breakdown indicates proportion in category. 


ing overnight. Since this is not generally true, I tried to discover its source, 
which probably lies in the government officials’ custom of paying their per 
diem expense allowance to another official in whose house they stayed while on 
tour. This custom started when hostels and rest houses were few, and still con- 
tinues. Whatever the origin of the stereotype, the lack of true hospitality among 
all Europeans is now a fixed idea among these Africans. 

In the Africans’ self-imagery, the second most significant trait in interper- 
sonal relations was respect. The boys mentioned in order of frequency: respect 
for elders, for friends, women’s respect for men, men’s lack of respect for 
women, respect for a chief. Girls noted: respect for chief, for men, for elders. 
In describing European behavior, respect was mentioned only in connection 
with men’s respect for women and was noted by more boys than girls. Of less 
statistical significance in the self-imagery were other personality characteristics 
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TABLE VI. IMAGERY OF EUROPEANS: THEIR INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY 


Boys (53) cirls (58) 

Per- r- 

cent cent 

Payment for hospitality 36 70 38 65 
Courteous, good manners 27 51 9 16 
Good customs and behavior 23 43 10 18 
Men’s respect for women 20 38 11 19 
Education and intelligence 12 23 26 45 


such as hard working and pugnacity mentioned by the boys, and men’s supe- 
riority to women mentioned by the girls. The majority of both boys and girls 
noted diversity in Africans’ behavior and personality, ascribing the differences 
to tribe, degree of education, and amount of wealth. 

The boys were far more admiring than the girls of the Europeans’ courtesy 
and good manners, such as lining up in an orderly manner at the post office 
window contrasted with the African custom of pushing and shoving; men 
standing up when a woman entered a room; knowing when to stop laughing 
compared to the African habit of laughing unrestrainedly and uproariously; 
having good table manners. Admiration for the generalized good customs and 
good behavior of the Europeans was also expressed by many more boys than 
girls, while only the intelligence and education of the Europeans called forth 
more admiration from the girls than from the boys. 


AFRICANS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEANS 


How Europeans treated Africans was commented on in slightly over half 
the boys’ essays and in slightly less than half the girls’. The major pattern of 
these comments was diversity of treatment, i.e. some Europeans treat Africans 
well and others treat them badly. About a quarter of the boys but none of the 
girls thought Europeans treated Africans well; another quarter of the boys and 
a third of the girls thought the Europeans treated Africans badly. A prevailing 
characteristic of the bad treatment was the Europeans’ lack of respect for 
the Africans. A generalized favorable attitude toward Europeans was ex- 
pressed by many more boys than girls, and slightly over a third of each sex 
expressed an ambivalent attitude. 

The following are typical of the boys’ and girls’ descriptions of African 
and European interpersonal relations and personality, and of the African’s 
attitude to European. (The descriptions of Europeans and attitudes toward 
them were combined in the same essay.) 


Self-imagery, Boys: 


An African’s attitude toward others is good because when they see any man they 
know, they become very happy and they can laugh and laugh so they make him happy. 
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Any man can visit his friend and stay with his friend for three or four months without 
paying anything to them. When a man has no food in the house he or she can ask for 
food and his friend can be given without paying. 


Africans live in families and when a baby is still young they tell it good manners 
and how it should behave towards big people. When they have a visitor they look after 
him properly, giving him food and so on. They do not ask him to pay for the food he 
has been eating like what Europeans do. Africans are quite good people towards 
others. They do not fight anybody who has not started it, and when they come across a 
person who is important like a chief, they often kneel down and clap their hands that 
is to show humility to the chief. 

An African’s behavior is very good because the boys and youth respect big people, 


TABLE VII. ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEANS 


Boys (53) Girls (58) 

No. No. 

cent cent 

Europeans’ treatment of Africans mentioned* 32 60 26 44 
Some Europeans treat Africans well and others treat 

them badly 13 39 16 61 

Europeans treat Africans well 7 22 0 0 

Europeans treat Africans badly 7 22 8 31 

Europeans treat educated Africans better 5 17 2 8 

General attitude toward Europeans 

Favorable 21 40 5 9 

Unfavorable 0 0 1 0 

Ambivalent 21 40 20 34 

32 55 


Not indicated 11 20 


* Breakdown indicates proportion in category. 


while European boys do not respect big people. In this way African behavior is good 
but sometimes African behavior is very poor, especially boys and girls who live in 
town, because they copy bad manners from the cinema films. 

Africans are not so kind as Europeans because one day I was going home and then 
the rain came, so I requested a man to carry me on his bicycle, but instead he cursed 
at me. The good side of Africans is this that an African boy can stay with his uncle 
or grandmother and he would be feeding on his uncle’s money. While to Europeans, if 
a friend eats his food he should turn the money over to the owner of the food. 


Some of the Africans seem to be dirty and some clean. Their behavior is not as good 
as that of the Europeans unless those who are well educated, and then their behavior 
appears like Europeans. The reason why I say this is because since I have lived in town 
for seven years I have never seen a European man cursing each other or fighting in the 
streets. While to some Africans it is done nearly every day. 


Self-imagery, Girls: 


According to our custom as Africans men are the heads of the family and so they 
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deserve more respect than women. They are very strong people and brave too. Most 
of the difficult jobs in the houses are done by a woman, so men only help. 

Africans have very good respect for the people who are superior to themselves. For 
instance a woman to the husband must not stand when answering to the call of the 
husband. In the same way a boy when asked to do something must not openly refuse 
or else he will be regarded as an insolent boy. 

When eating children must wait for the adults to wash their fingers and after that, 
is when they can wash too. While eating boys are not allowed to leave the place before 
the adults do. They are to wait for the adults to give them permission. Again a boy 
should not stand near the grown ups, he should sit down and fold his legs. This is a 
great respect to adults and it is particularly followed very seriously in Bemba land. 

In the same way an ordinary man should not stand in the presence of a chief. 


The other thing I should say about Africans is that they are much stronger than 
Europeans, they can do any kind of svork if only instructed properly. 

Their houses are not so good for they are built with mud and poles and are thatched 
with grass. Africans are very friendly to each other and are generally very cheerful. 
The African families are very big, they are not like Europeans who only know their two 
parents. 

On the whole Africans are just like any other human beings. 


Africans are friends of all people. When they meet a person they don’t know they 
usually stop and greet him. It is after greeting that they ask about his or her par- 
ticulars. They have an amazing hospitality. In the African community women are less 
important, but they have tremendous work in the house. 


Men and women have good manners, and they are good people. Some have beliefs 
in witchcraft, they talk of wizards and other spirits damaging people. Some don’t 
like going forward to civilization. 

They get to know people very quickly and talk to them or play with them. They 
have clans too. They respect other people too, and they help strangers in giving them 
food, water, and housing. 


To begin with I will talk about our living. Unlike Europeans, in the African com- 
munity men are regarded as superior over women. That is women must have respect 
for men. Again women have breasts, while men have none. In Africa people are in sec- 
tions. There are some tribes which are naturally superior to others, and others which 
are inferior such as the tribe of the Kalwenas. This is the lowest tribe and it is from this 
tribe where particularly the latrine men (those who clean the latrines in the mine- 
compound) come from, but it is from this tribe where you find Africans who have very 
long and straight hair. Africans are very cheerful. They always seem very pleased when 
they meet each other. Of course, there are some who are not so cheerful to others, but 
they are very few. The other things that we do is that when a visitor comes to a place 
we give him a stool, so he does not stand. If it is an important man, say a chief, he alone 
sits on chair or the stool. Nonetheless after offering a stool to him, he can then begin 
to relate his story. They see that he has food and a house to sleep in. 


African customs and habits are difficult and they are according to tribes. For in- 
stance many tribes of Africa have as habit, the cutting of tattoos on their bodies. These 
tattoos are cut in different ways and from this you can tell to what tribe one belongs. 

In case there is a chief who rules the country, and he is given great respect by all 
his people in that country. When greeting the chief or any other important person the 
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usual way is to lie down on one’s back and begin clapping hands. This was done in the 
past, and it is still done. 

Africans do not take time in knowing each other. Again they are cheerful and 
friendly people. The good example shown in towns where people of different countries 
meet, in spite of the tribal customs and different languages, they still manage to be 
friends. In this way however, some of the tribal customs are dying out. Africans are 
very generous too. They mind very little about their food and property. 

One important thing among the Africans is that women respect the men very much. 


Imagery of Europeans and their attitudes toward Africans, Boys: 


I admire Europeans and bless them for the great things which they have done to 
us. They stopped slavery in Africa, they built up many schools, they taught Africans 
to think deeply and that is why I say they are kind. They brought Christianity to our 
country and fortunately brought many things such as gramophones, wireless, and 
guitars for music. All these instruments are scientifically made. They invent many 
things such as machines, clothes, and so on. I am sure that if there were no Europeans 
in the country we were going to be perished by savage tribes and we were not going to 
live happy lives. 

The way in which a European behaves is very wonderful. Whenever you visit a 
European meeting they do not laugh at a useless thing. When they laugh they stop 
at the same time like a wireless. When Europeans are fighting they don’t fight in public 
as the Romans did to amuse people, they fight in their houses or any secret places. 
They don’t eat food made of mealie-meal as we do. Their chief food is bread, pineapples, 
fruits, and tea their drink. 


Their behavior is up-to-date. When something strange occurs they do not make a 
lot of noise as we do. When they buy stamps from a Post Office window, they go in 
line, one after the cther and do not push each other, and I am sure we can also learn 
from them te be good citizens of our country. In fact, all Europeans like cleanliness of 
all kinds. 

The behavior of these people is not so good. I don’t mean to say all Europeans 
haven’t got good behavior. Behavior of Europeans is like this, when there is a woman 
or girl, all men stand up and let the woman or girl sit on a seat or chair. Europeans 
expect women to be more important then men. Some of them regard Africans as 
monkeys, for example, the Dutch call them ‘you monkeys.” Remember these people 
are cruel to Africans and not to others. 

A European eats fresh vegetables, bananas, bread, which they make from wheat, 
all sorts of cultivated fruits such as mangos, cherries, oranges, and apples. Remember a 
European does not like to see dirty things lying about near their houses. The Euro- 
peans have very good attitudes to others but they have bad attitude to Africans only. 
Europeans are superior and Africans are inferior people because Europeans have got a 
lot of money. 


These people have got very poor behavior among Africans, when they look at 
Africans they do not see them like people. They only see them like animals. The young 
boy of a European can call an old African man a boy. They only respect Europeans. If 
you are an African man, they can only respect you if you are a learned man. 


In behavior some of the Europeans behave as we do, but others behave in other 
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ways, e.g. some Europeans look at an African as if he is not a man. When an African 
meets a European child, the European child calls an African “pickinini,” no matter 
how huge, tall and fat he may be. When you go to some of their stores, they can tell 
you to buy things through the window, while with them they just enter through the 
door. Europeans are not so good because they always want to be honored, but they do 
not want to honor their friends, e.g. when there is a football match on the European 
football field, they do not give us chairs where to sit, and when they come to our foot- 
ball ground they keep us where the sun shines and they sit comfortable which is unfair, 


The Europeans are of two kinds. Some of them come from South Africa and are 
called ‘‘Boers,’”’ and some from Europe. These Boers of South Africa don’t behave very 
well towards Africans and they regard Africans as people without brains. There is a 
common feeling in we human beings, when a man comes from a very poor home seeing 
that he is given a very high rank which he did not expect to get in his life, he becomes 
very foolish. That is the feeling with Boers, seeing that they are respected by Africans 
here they become foolish, they begin showing poor manners to them. 


Imagery of Europeans and their attitude toward Africans, Girls: 


Most Europeans are very clean people. European women do not carry their babies 
on their back, instead they carry them in prams. You find more young girls among them 
who are morally broken. They like to move about with men. They do not fear moving 
in-company as we Africans do. With them it is a habit. 

Their habits as a whole vary according to tribes, but I feel most of them are good 
ones. Europeans when they meet seem to be cheerful, but they seem to be a bit greedy. 
They do not like to give food to visitors. 


They [Europeans] like to work very much and they are really business-like men. 
When they are at work you will see them in very short shorts and sometimes torn 
shirts. Again there are also those who just sit in offices while the Africans are out in the 
sun sweating. In fact the Europeans in Africa do not work as hard as Africans. They 
are only good at talking and blaming the African workers. Again they are really proud 
because they have the Africans as their domestic servants. 

The other thing is that European women are most respected. You will never see a 
European woman carrying heavy things when she is with a man. They do not go for 
firewood as we do. Their main work is to look after the house and knitting only. The 
children are generally very silly, but they are really very beautiful, because they are 
well looked after by the parents. They are clothed according to the different climate 
conditions. The only snag in them is that they have no proper manners at all, Again 
they respect no one. Most of the European children are morally weak. The life 
of a European is well planned out, so they very rarely get visitors. In fact I should say 
that Europeans are not generous enough for they only give their food to the few who 
are members of their own family. Again the European family is a very limited one in- 
deed. 

They are on the whole a very cheerful people—to visitors of their own race. Most 
Europeans hate to see Africans, particularly is this for the Boers of South Africa. The 
only good people are the Englishmen, although there too you may find a few who are 
very cruel to Africans. 


Their [European] way of living is very hard to understand unless one works for 
them, but I know very little about them. Every European together with their children 
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and wives, think only of themselves and have pride, because if one tries to go to their 
home, even if he is hungry, they can’t give him food to eat, even if he found them eat- 
ing they can’t let him join them at the table. 

They are greedy people but not all of them. And some don’t like staying together 
with Africans because they take themselves to be in a high position. If they see an 
African passing by they don’t want to look at him. There are some who like driving 
with Africans. Others don’t like Africans because we are black. 

They do put on clothes nicely and that is where we Africans copy them sometimes, 
and they are very clever in making things such as bicycles, trains, motor cars, etc. 
which an African can not make. This making things is developing rapidly. 

If they receive a stranger they can give him a room where the stranger can sleep, 
and everything that a man can use. One bad thing is that a stranger is to buy his own 
food and to pay for the house and to work for himself. This is not a good thing, they 
think that it is good themselves. To we Africans it is a bad thing, and they don’t have 
many friends because many of them are greedy. They pay money for food in their 
friend’s house, this is also a bad thing, but they are accustomed to this. 


You will never find a European child with mucus on his nose. The children are well 
looked after. So much that they find life to be very enjoyable. No European child 
moves in the rain as our African children do. Again generally speaking European child- 
ren seem to be very clever. So far they only lack strength. Most of the European child- 
ren are weaklings. They of course appear to be very cheerful when they meet a person 
but really they do not want to fraternize with an African child. European children like 
fighting very much. 

Europeans live in very big houses, in here the whole family lives. By the way more 
Europeans do not bear many children. In most cases they only have one or two and 
not more than four. The only people who sometimes have more than four are those 
who are not much learned. At the same time there are a good number of them who do 
not bear children at all. The reason for this is that the life they live is far much more 
difficult and complicated. So they find it very difficult to feed their families. 

When they meet each other, they do not greet the person they do not know. Again 
no food can be given to visitors before he is asked as to whether he needs food or not. 
Such a custom is entirely out of the African way of life. Worse than this a visitor who is 
kept for more than a certain time is bound to pay some money to meet the cost of the 
food he or she has eaten. It is however here “here we Africans differ greatly with 
Europeans, and I think I should say that Europeans are very unkind. 


I do not know what they do in the house because I never go to their house. Again I 
have never been with them in a house where I could see how they receive each other. 
But even then those who know them closely say that Europeans are not generous at all. 


Also Europeans are clever they make wonderful things, e.g. trains such a huge 
thing, but it goes on a railway line which is not fit for such a huge thing to move on. 
Also a wireless is a wonderful thing, how the voice passes in the air I don’t know and 
how people talk in that thing I can’t even find out. 

Europeans have brought wonderful things, bicycles, motorcars, and so on. Some of 
the Europeans are rich and some are poor justfas an African, especially those who just 
come from Europe. When they reach Africa they begin to boast too much. Europeans 
don’t think of Africans as people, but as monkeys. 
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DESIRES AND AMBITIONS 

While most of the boys and girls valued traditional forms of interpersonal 
relations, more than three-fifths of each group wanted to live in town and 
enjoy a modern life. However, in data from adults, both literate and illiter- 
ate, the emphasis was on returning to their rural villages when they become old. 
Most of the boys and girls in this study expressed dissatisfaction with the mo- 
notony and lack of diversity which characterizes tribal or village life; they were 
eager for the diversity of peoples, the greater opportunities for jobs, the recre- 
ations (sports and movies), and the higher standard of living, available in 
towns. Of less numerical significance were the advantages of schools, hospitals 
and welfare centers, and the absence or lesser amount of witchcraft in towns. 
The relative freedom from the dangers of witchcraft in town was mentioned 
with greater frequency by adults in interviews and in casual conversations. 
Slightly less than a third of the boys and girls wanted to live in a rural area. 
The reasons were, in order of frequency: simplicity of life, lower expenses, a 
liking for farming, and greater security. 

The ambitions of both boys and girls were modest and realistic, and mostly 
concerned with town jobs. To be a skilled worker (carpenter, mechanic, other 
building laborer, chauffeur) was the most desired goal for the boys; next were 
white collar jobs (mostly teachers, a few clerks, medical orderlies, social work- 
ers, and religious functionaries.)* I was told that formerly clerical jobs were 
more preferred. Owning a shop and being a farmer were goals of equal but minor 
frequency. No one wanted to be a mine laborer or a domestic servant. Nor did 
anyone apparently think of becoming a political leader. Most of the girls 
wanted a job when they left school, usually as teacher or nurse (more a nurse’s 
assistant in actuality). These positions are being opened increasingly to women. 
Practically all the girls wanted to work before marriage so that they could 
reimburse their parents for money spent on their education. A significant min- 
ority also wanted to work after marriage to get money to fix up their house and 
to help their husband and relatives. 

In the discussion of future marriages, a large majority of boys and girls 
wrote that the spouse must be educated. The boys wanted an educated wife 
because she would know E.1ropean standards of hygiene and food, i.e. how to 
keep the house and food clean and how to bring up children well. Many of them 
mentioned that in this way the whole family would be healthier and live 
longer. In the interviews with adults, reactions to the desirability of education 
for girls were much more mixed. But those who favored it did so mainly for the 
same reasons: health and cleanliness. The girls wanted educated husbands 
because the latter would have good jobs and could therefore provide for them 
well. Also they would be men with whom they could talk. Thus, except for the 
last reason, the new instrument of European education was desired for the 
traditional goal of taking good care of the family by each spouse, although the 
standard of what is good care has changed. The desire for congeniality is a very 
new theme. Traditionally (with the exception of the Plateau Tonga), and to a 
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large degree today, men do not talk over their affairs with their wives, but with 
kindred. The Ngoni have a maxim: “Never confide in your wife, for tomorrow 
you may divorce her” (Barnes 1951:116). 

Significantly, only about one-tenth of the boys thought their future wives 
should be of the same tribe, and none of the girls even mentioned it. But in 
interviews with adults, many uneducated, tribal membership for mates of 
their children was still considered important. 

The character of future spouses was much more important to the girls than 
to the boys. The girls described good character as kind, understanding, gener- 
ous, and cheerful. A man who would take care of his wife, children, and her 
parents, and a nondrinker were also considered desirable for a husband. Only 
eleven percent of the boys thought it important for their future wife to be a vir- 
gin. In the past there has been considerable difference among the tribes in 
this area concerning premarital chastity. However, in interviews and casual 
conversations many of the unmarried men said they were going home to their 
village to marry, because the town girls were ‘morally weak,” i.e. promiscu- 
ous and too eager for money. Very few boys or girls expressed a desire for per- 
manent marriage; divorce is common among adults. 

The boys wished to marry later than the girls, which is customary. But for 
many in each group the desired age was past the traditional one.® The justifi- 
cation for a “late” marriage by the boys was that they had to be ready finan- 
cially to take care of a family, while for the girls it was primarily the desire to 
work and reimburse their parents for the cost of their education. Many of the 
girls expressed a desire for fewer than the traditional number of children and 
to live on a higher level than in the past. 


FANTASIES FOR ANOTHER SELF 


The fantasies of these boys and girls were in rather striking contrast to 
their modern European ambitions. A majority of the boys and a half of the 
girls expressed a fantasy-desire to be nonhuman, and of these, three-fourths 
of the boys and half of the girls wanted to be birds. Other nonhuman fantasies 
for each sex were to be a cat, elephant, lion, or insect. Almost a quarter of the 
nonhuman wishing girls fantasied being inanimate: a flower, a tree, a river; 
only one boy was in this category. 

Approximately a third of the boys and half of the girls wished to remain 
human, and many more boys than girls desired to be European. A striking 
four-fifths of the girls who gave human fantasies desired to be men, almost 
always African men. 

Motivations or reasons for desiring another self were many and varied. 
The one most often advanced by the boys was the desire to help others. This 
motivation was given by approximately half of the boys, including many who 
wished to be birds. Goodness or absence of evil, a characteristic of birds, was 
desired by a quarter of the boys. A boy who wished to be a swallow wrote: 

A bird is helpful to people. For instance, it eats all insects which spoil the food of 
people. The birds always live happily. You will find them singing all the time. They 
are busy flying from one place to another. The bird is a friend of anybody, an animal 
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with TABLE VIII. DeEstRES AND AMBITIONS 

_— Boys (45) Girls (57) 
wives Per- Per- 
ut in we. 
es of 

Preferred locality for living 

than Town 28 62 37 65 
ener- Rural 13 29 17 30 
1 her No preference expressed 4 9 3 5 
Only Jobs 
Skilled Worker 19 42 0 0 

. White Collar 16 35 42 75 
es in 
ail Farmer 5 il 0 0 

. Shopkeeper 5 4 7 
their No gainful employment indicated 0 0 11 19 
iscu- Marriage desiderata 
per- Traits in spouse 

Education 38 79 48 89 
t for Good character (kind, understanding, generous) 6 13 35 58 
stifi- Virgin 5 11 0 0 
nan- From own tribe 5 11 0 0 
re to Non-drinker 0 0 8 14 
f the Earn money to help husband 5 11 0 0 
and Take good care of children and parents-in-law 0 0 16 28 
Respectable 0 0 6 10 
Good looking 2 4 0 1) 
Same church 2 4 0 ft) 
Permanency 6 13 4 7 
st to 
Age at time of marriage 
F the 15-19 0 oO 4 7 
irths 20-24 il 29 
asies 25-29 17-38 10 
f the 30 plus 9 20 2 3 
iver; ‘‘Whenever necessary things can be purchased” 14 31 0 0 
No mention of age 0 0 12 21 
main Justification for “late” marriage* 
king Financial readiness to take care of family 21 47 17 30 
most Help parents financially before marriage 2 4 35 62 
Number of childrent 
Mentionedt 50 89 
ried. 

1-3 7 14 
This 4-6 20 «40 
who 6 plus 16 32 
, Was “As many as God wills” 7 14 
le: 
od of * A few gave both reasons. 

They + This data was requrested of girls only (see ft. nt. 4). 
Breakdown indicates proportion in category. 
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or human being. There are some animals very friendly with birds, because when they 
are in danger without knowing where the enemy is, the bird is there to tell it to be 
aware of the enemy. So the bird is very helpful to everybody. Again, the bird does 
not do all evil things as we people do. 


The configuration of bravery, strength, or power was also desired, and oc- 
curred chiefly in the fantasy to be an animal, such as an eagle, lion, or elephant: 

If it pleased God to make me anything, I would like to be an eagle because an 
eagle is a very strong bird. It conquers every bird in the forest, and it is the kingfisher 
of the sea. An eagle is not afraid of any bird in the forest and it is very courageous. 
Every bird is under it and all birds are afraid of him. 

Other reasons why I should like to be an Eagle is that an Eagle flies higher than 
any other bird, and it has a very strong beak to fight with. It is the proudest bird in the 
sky, and it is the strongest of all birds. The Eagle is like a King because a King is 
feared by everybody. 

Again the Eagle makes very strong nests which are very good to live in, and it 
makes it higher in the tree. The Eagle is not carelessly killed by people. To kill an 
Eagle it needs a special sort of weapons. If you have no weapons you can’t kill it. 


In about equal proportions of approximately a fifth, the following motiva- 
tions were given by boys: to live an easy life (including less suffering and less 
work), to manage one’s own life, to be attractive in appearance, to be able to 
fly and see the world (birds), to enjoy cleanliness. The following are examples: 


I would like to be an Elephant because the elephant is the biggest animal in the 
bush. There is not any other animal which can kill or fight the elephant, the elephant is 
ever happy, because it is never troubled by anything such as working for money, dig- 
ging up the land in order to grow food, building houses and some other jobs, but in case 
of elephants there is nothing of that nature. It only moves into the bush where its food 
is prepared by nature. 

Elephants live a very happy life because it does not think so much about its brothers 
or its friends and it can live along for years and years without troubles or becoming 
sick. Elephants do not hurt each other like people and elephants do not need medicine 
when it is sick. 

Supposing it pleases God to make me anything, I would like to be a cat. A cat in- 
deed is a common and weak animal, but it is good and kind. It does no harm to men. 
[t is impartial with its help. It catches mice which do harm to us. 

A cat is wonderfully made. It is able to see things when it is very dark. During the 
night time, its eyes turn into red like that of a lion. It defends its enemies by fighting 
with its strong nails and it can climb a tree like any man. It resembles a leopard in 
shape. 

And lastly a cat is a very meek and gentle animal. It walks like a gentleman, it 
lives a very happy life. It does not like to eat food where it can see the dirt. Moreover, 
it is very clean in thoughts and in manners. Once it sees a person it cries mym, mym, 
mym, this is the way in which it talks to people and loves them. When it wants to re- 
lease itself, it first of all digs a hole about six inches, and then after finishing the work 
it buries the hole. 


If it was God’s pleasure to make me anything instead of a boy, I would pray him 
to make me a bird. 
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The reason for the choice of a bird is that, birds are coloured with many beautiful 
and bright colours, and besides that we are all attracted by the melodious songs and 
above all they are the happiest creatures on earth. I think, I cannot believe you when 
you say that I found a bird on a branch in great sorrow. Birds are hardly in great 
sorrow, unless when they are hurt. The other reason is that we all admire the quick 
movement of birds, and when we admire, why not be birds? They do not work hard 
save in the morning and they get everything without struggling hard. As for food they 
just pick up some grains which the farmers leave in their fields and they do not need 
to buy blankets for they have warm feathers which protect them from the cold. 

I think if the world was full of birds and no other creature, I hope the world would 
be at its greatest happiness, peace and also freedom. 


The writer of the following essay expressing the wish to be a European is 
more of a Europeanophile than most of those expressing this wish. The essay 
is of interest, however, because of its exaggerations. 


Every sensible creature on earth wishes to be what he is not. Also with me I would 
like to be a European for the following chief facts, as you know that Europeans are 
the wisest people in the world. I have said that because Europeans have done most 
to the world thus they invented aeroplanes, writing, steam engines, and so on and so 
forth. Naturally no one in the world would like to become a useless natioi: while there 
are nations which are very useful to the world, the African race is one of the poorest 
races in the world and without the European race I don’t know what would have 
happened in the continent of Africa. You remember before the Europeans came into 
the interior of Africa there were wars, slavery, persecutions, to the wrong doers which 
was indeed a very sad thing. So would you like to be an African? Myself I don’t like 
it and I am not proud of my nation. I am very sorry it was not only in the past that 
Africans were savages, even now, they are always fond of fighting, stealing and so on, 
but with Europeans living in peace, with clean clothes and clean everything, but not 
with these African rascals they are not always at peace. Naturally that is why I should 
like to become a European. 


The following essay is more typical of the desire to be European. 


If it pleased God to make me anything I should rather be a European. For Euro- 
peans are the most progressive people on this earth. 

The reasons why I would like to be a European is that these people are wonderful 
indeed, for they have invented the most wonderful things than any other race in this 
world. How they look and how they dress is wonderful. How they are built is also 
wonderful. These things are the most attractive ones, that if it pleased God to make me 
anything I would be such. 

The food they eat is very nice and sweet. Again they eat any sort of food they like. 
They move in machines that can take one wherever he wants. 


The next quotation is typical of those boys who wished to remain Africans. 


Supposing it pleased God to make me anything I would like him to make me an 
African as I am. I say this because there is no difference between an African and a 
European. There are some people especially Africans who say that God was unkind to 
make us as Africans. This is not true. Europeans have got riches because they use their 
brains; the same thing would have happened to us if we used our brains. 
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Africans are very kind to their friends. When a stranger comes, they do welcome 
him and give him plenty of food and a good house to sleep in. There is plenty of work 
for an African to do, for example, Africans do believe in their old customs but these 
people are only discouraged by their fellow friends. It is also the work of an African 
to advise his friends to send their children to school. 

That is what I would choose if it pleased God to make me anything. 


A large proportion of the girls wished to be men and it is obvious from the 
essays that the girls are motivated by a desire for traditional masculine 
privileges and power. The reasons for desiring to be a man were about evenly 
divided between: 1) easier life and less suffering, 2) manage own life, 3) mas- 


culine power, strength, bravery. The following are typical essays: 

Personally, I should be very pleased if God had made me a man, for men have very 
little to worry them. Again a man can do whatever he wants to do. In addition to this, 
men are stronger than women. If I had been a man I should have been very trouble- 
some to women particularly to the educated girls who are very proud. Again as a man 
I should have gone for further education and probably the highest course in the world. 
I should have chosen a dignified job and a well paid job. 

In fact being a man is a very good thing indeed. Men have more reasoning powers 
than women and are more courageous than women. Women get angry very quickly 
while men keep their patience. Men get angry when there is really very bad. Of course, 
there are some men who only look for trouble in their women, but there are not many. 
Say for instance, a man gave to a woman a penny, and if she annoys him you will hear 
him demanding for more, say ten shilling, which in reality should be a penny. Such 
practices I dislike and I should be pleased to see that I do them to others and not to 
be done to me. 


If it were in the interest of God to make me anything I want, I should be a man 
rather than a woman. 

The reason why I should like to be a man is that men are usually and generally 
more clever than women. Again they are brave and strong. 

For instance whenever a man wants to beat the wife, he does it without much 
trouble, even if the woman has done nothing. 

There are times when men do a lot of mistakes to a woman, but because they are 
more powerful than women, they remain unchallenged. 

Again women are full of fear. She can never live alone in the house. If for instance 
something makes an unusual sound while she is asleep, you can hear her shout like a 
mad dog. This shows how poor the women are. Such type of character is not found in 
men, for they are born brave and they are to be feared. The other advantage men have 
over women is in education. You find that more men have high qualifications and only 
very few women are educated. This is so because women always long for being married, 
while men never dream of such when they are in school. They always wait until they 
have come to the final standard aimed at. 


The major reasons for all the girls’ fantasies, human and nonhuman, was 
desire for an easy life, less work, and less suffering. Next in numerical signifi- 
cance were the configuration of wisdom, knowledge, education, and that of 
bravery, strength, power, the desire to manage own life, to help others, and 
to escape from enemies. The following essays are typical: 
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I should like to be a bird more than any other thing in the world. If I were a bird 
I should not be worrying about other things at all. There can be nothing to put me off 
my way as it is usually the case among human beings. The structure and the behavior 
among the birds are not important matters at all, and no laughing at each other as 
human beings do. 

Again, if I were a bird my journeys would all be very simple and short. There would 
be no need for me to ask or look for aeroplanes. Instead I can only be flying and when 
I am tired sit on the branch of a tree instead of looking for the aerodrome. If I am a 
bird I can not be finding it difficult to fetch food, because I can fly anywhere it can be 
found. 

There is many advantages in being a bird. There are less worries and a bird’s life is 
simple and enjoyable. Less enemies and less work as well as less requirements. 


Whenever I look round and examine the lives of different creatures I find that the 
bird lives an excellent life. Of this reason therefore if it pleased God to make me any- 
thing I should ask him to make me a bird. The bird does not need clothes or blankets 
or other requirements which a human being requires. All its requirements are pro- 
vided to it by God. So I should have been very pleased if I were a bird. 

Birds rejoice in every type of weather while a human being does not. The food is 
easily obtained. It does not need to go far for its food at all, all it has to do is to 
sit the gardens and there it will find the already grown food. The birds that feed on 
insects too find the insects all over. Birds do not have bigger stomachs and so eat very 
little. A bird even if it is wet does not change its clothes at all. The clothes are water- 
proof as well as cold proof. 

The other important thing about birds is that birds do not need to change. They 
always remain as God made them. They need no artificial decoration as people do. 
Birds know that to demand more things means trouble, so they avoid all the necessi- 
ties of life. The power of flight is a wonderful gift to the birds for they go anywhere in 
the world in search of food if need allows. 

For the reasons above however, I should be very pleased if God made me as a bird. 
In fact I should be very lucky indeed, because by then I would be free from all un- 
necessary troubles. I should be the happiest and the freest of the creatures. Again no 
enemy would approach where I may be living. 


If it pleases God to make whatever I should like to be, I should choose an ordinary 
tree. A tree always looks very fine when it is in its green leaves and flowers. Again 
most trees look very attractive to the passers by. Trees with bright flowers attract 
many birds and animals as well as insects. This shows that trees then are the most 
fortunate things in the world because everytime they have visitors. Again trees are 
very generous to many creatures. They for instance provide all sorts of fruits to both 
animals and birds as well as the human being. 

At the same time trees are of great value to the man. They are for instance used for 
building houses, cooking, and for making furniture and for many other uses. 

So I personally feel that the tree is an important thing and I should therefore be 
as such. This in fact would please me greatly. 


If it pleased God to make anything I should like to be a stone. A stone is more or 
less dead and so feels no pain. A stone does not suffer in any way. It has no feelings 
and so it is free from all the sufferings that mankind and all other creatures encounter. 

For instance a human being begins to suffer as soon as he is born. Say for instance 
when a child is born, the time the cord is still with it, it suffers very much and the 
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TABLE IX. FANTASIES FOR ANOTHER SELF Asi 
Boys (44) Girls (58) fica’ 
ten¢ 
fo. Per- No. Per- trib 
cent cent 
aspt 
Non-human* 28 64 28 48 
Birds 20 12 14 50 don 
Other animals 7 25 7 25 
Part of nature 1 3 6 21 _ 
Superhuman 0 0 1 3 coll 
Human* 16 36 33 557 a te 
Different sex 1 0 24 73 mol 
European 5 30 7 21 
African 11 69 26 79 tasi 
Reasons for desiring another selft of t 
Help others 21 48 18 31 a pe 
Bravery, strength, power 15 34 25 43§ ma! 
Goodness or absence of evil 11 25 9 15 to k 
Easy life and less suffering 8 18 35 60|| Sone 
Management of own life 8 18 20 354 
Appearance 8 18 10 17 ~~ 
Freedom to fly and see world 8 18 8 14 A 
Fewer enemies and/or freedom to escape from them 3 6 12 21 ext 
Cleanliness 7 16 2 3 rect 
“Happiness” 5 11 9 15 lars 
Wisdom, knowledge, education 5 11 25 43# one 
boy 
* Breakdown indicates proportion in category. the 
+ 2 wished to be European men; 22, African men; 5, European women; 4, African women. the 
t Most gave several reasons or motivations and each was recorded. 
§ 19 of these wanted to be male. cal 
10 of these wanted to be male and the others nonhuman. doc 
{ 19 of these wanted to be male. Ba: 
# 23 of these wanted to be male. pos 
very time it is put in the hospital. This does not only give trouble to the baby but to pre 
the parents as well—particularly the mother. These sufferings will continue until the ah 
time of his death. So I personally would like to be a stone, because by then I will not 
be affected by all these illnesses or other sufferings. 7 
SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION da: 
The most significant and interesting patterns emerging from the data are mt 
now summarized. Interpretations are in the form of hypotheses, cultural and/or no’ 
psychological in nature. off 
Traditional tribal setting versus modern town one. In the imagery concerned pe: 
with African manner of living, a traditional rural setting predominated over a are 


modern one—more for girls than for boys, although both were living in town. 
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A significant minority of more than a third of each sex gave no geographical set- 
ting. This might indicate conflict between historical and contemporary identi- 
fications; or it could simply mean not thinking in geographical terms. The girls 
tended to be more conservative and more impersonal, describing “African 
tribes,” and stressing such traditional customs as cicatrization; the boys 
tended to write more about “us Africans,” describing what they ate and other 
aspects of the contemporary standards of living. 

Ambitions and fantasies. Most of the boys and gir’s, in about equal propor- 
tions, were quite specific in their ambitions for modern town living and its ad- 
vantages. The major job goals of the boys were to become skilled or white 
collar workers and shopkeepers. A large majority of the girls planned to become 
a teacher or nurse when they left school, to reimburse their parents for the 
money spent on their education. 

There is a sharp contrast between the quite realistic ambitions and the fan- 
tasies of both boys and girls. In their fantasies, two-thirds of the boys and half 
of the girls expressed desires to be nonhuman: birds and other animals, or 
a part of nature. The stated reasons for such desires were in marked contrast to 
many of their ambition goals. The boys most frequently expressed their desire 
to help others. This is a traditional value, intrinsically good, and probably rein- 
forced by the teachings of Christianity. At the same time, many of the con- 
crete ambitions of the boys involve working individually for one’s own benefit. 
A conflict between the traditional goal, oriented toward the welfare of the 
extended family, and the modern one directed toward individual success is a 
recurring theme today. It was often observed when the duty of making rather 
large gifts to visiting relatives clashed with the modern desire to save for 
one’s self. Bravery, strength, and power, the next most desired traits in the 
boys’ fantasies, are also traditional masculine values, augmented perhaps by 
the contemporary situation in which Europeans are dominant. Goodness, or 
the absence of evil, considered a characteristic of animals, was third in numeri- 
cal significance for the boys. This may represent an escape from the Christian 
doctrine of man’s innate sinfulness, as was strongly implied in some essays. In 
Bantu philosophy if one breaks the rules, punishment (death or illness) is sup- 
posed to follow, but one is not sinful from birth (Gulwick 1942: 18-24). 

The remaining motivations of the boys and girls for their fantasies have 
probably been largely influenced by European culture and by the demands 
made on these Africans in a rapidly changing society. Freedom from suffering 
and less work were envisaged by the boys in the life of Europeans, by the girls 
in the African men’s life, and by both in animals and nature. From other field 
data, it is quite clear that most Africans regard the life of the Europeans as 
much easier than their own. Administrative work, so rarely done by Africans, is 
not viewed as work. The administrator just sits in a comfortable chair in a nice 
office and does no real work, according to the African viewpoint. Most Euro- 
peans in Africa have servants and rarely do manual work. In the mines they 
are mostly in supervisory positions. There were surprised comments from an 
audience in the mining compound to a motion picture showing white men doing 
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pick and shovel work in England. It is obvious, again from other data, that 
most Africans consider themselves very hard working and underpaid as com- 
pared to Europeans. From an African point of view, there is therefore no neces- 
sary dichotomy between the goals of a European job and higher standard of 
living and the desire for an easier life and less work. The latter can be achieved 
either by becoming Europeanized or, on the fantasy level, by giving up all 
European ambitions and becoming a bird or part of nature. The desire for an 
easier life was expressed even more frequently by girls than by boys, and came 
out both in their fantasies to be men and to be nonhuman. African men, accord- 
ing to these girls, traditionally have less work to do than women. 

Cleanliness, another motivation for fantasies, has been stressed by every 
educational agency, beginning with the early work of the missionaries and con- 
tinued by government schools and radio programs, and has been related to 
health and longevity. In addition, it is a potent symbol of Europeanization and 
of progress. The desire to fly and see the world is understandable in view 
of the African’s increasing mobility and knowledge of different parts of the 
world. During the last World War, many young African men served not only 
in different parts of their continent but also in Europe. The spatial orientation 
of the Africans, particularly the younger ones, is also constantly being extended 
through radio programs, motion pictures, political movements, and increasing 
literacy. 

The stress on nonhuman fantasies may be interpreted in a number of ways. 
The harmonious identification of primitive man with the nonhuman part of 
his world has been noted by anthropologists since the time of E. B. Tylor. 
Then, too, animals who talk and act as human beings are very common in 
Bantu folklore, which is still functioning. The fantasies come out of their 
traditional culture. There is a more or less generally held hypothesis that the 
unconscious and preconscious is much nearer to the conscious for most preliter- 
ate peoples than for modern ones, who tend to intellectualize their motivations. 
The wish to be nonhuman may represent an unconscious retreat from the pres- 
sures of European ambitions. But whether or not this is so, the fantasies are in 
strong contrast to the stated modern goals. Fantasies can serve two functions. 
They may be a form of regression which makes it more difficult to cope with 
present reality; or they may be constructive, affording needed relief from strain 
and therefore helpful in meeting reality. Only more detailed psychological 
study could indicate which function was most prevalent in this group. 

Interpersonal relations between Africans and between Europeans. A high pro- 
portion of both boys and girls preferred and admired the traditional character- 
istics of African interpersonal relations, among which the most important were: 
(a) hospitality and helpfulness to kindred, friends, and even strangers, and 
(b) respect for elders, chiefs, friends, and of women for men. The two character- 
istics of hospitality and respect are closely interrelated. The Bemba placed 
great emphasis on hospitality as an attribute of prestige for the host and as a 
mark of respect to the guest. (Richards 1939:135-139). The attitude and 
behavior stemming from it, while probably not quite as strong as in the past, 
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still continues. It appears to be very important to these Africans in a rapidly 
changing world, increasingly complicated and broad in scope, to be able to 
count on the help of kindred and friends. This is indicated in much of the other 
field data. For instance, one motive given by many young men for participating 
in sports and dances is to make friends from another town; then when they go 
there to look for a job or for any other reason, they can count on hospitality 
from these new friends. But it is not just the practical aspects which are im- 
portant. This traditional form of human relatedness through hospitality and 
respect was an inherent part of the African moral order. It was taken for 
granted. Redfield, writing of the primitive world before the urban revolution, 
says “people do the kind of things they do . . . because it seems to flow from 
the very necessity of existence...” (Redfield 1953:14). Wilson on the same 
subject says that such given values “are strictly parallel to the axioms of 
science” (Wilson 1945:74-75). Concepts of interpersonal relations are part of 
a moral order in which these young people have been reared, and a moral order 
usually changes much more slowly than the technical one. 

The image of Europeans as inhospitable and greedy, making all guests 
(including relatives) pay for hospitality, was as strongly held as the opposite 
one of African hospitality. Not as strong, but significant in the African’s image 
of Europeans, was their lack of respect for Africans. It is understandable that 
the African in maintaining his self-respect might have a need to stress his supe- 
riority in one area of living, when faced so constantly with the European’s 
technological superiority and with their frequently overt lack of respect for 
him. In two of the most traditionally important aspects of human relations, 
the African asserts his morality and contrasts it to his image of the European’s 
immorality. 

Differences between boys and girls in atlitudes toward Europeans and modern 
culture. Boys were much more identified with Europeans and more favorably 
disposed towards them than were the girls. This is seen in the boys’ emphasis 
on African physical similarity, except for color, to the Europeans, which is 
hardly mentioned by the girls. There was a consistently larger proportion of 
boys than girls who admired the European manner of living and their personal- 
ity and behavior. The boys also thought that Africans were better treated by 
Europeans than did the girls. The only European characteristics more admired 
by the girls than by the boys were table manners, inventions such as airplanes 
and automobiles, and education and intelligence. 

Although the girls appear more traditionally oriented and decidedly less 
favorable in attitude towards Europeans than the boys, at the same time the 
girls want many of the advantages of the modern world: education for them- 
selves, which they regard as the open door to higher status; an educated hus- 
band who will provide a higher standard of living and be congenial; the oppor- 
tunity to manage their own life, representing a sharp break from the traditional 
custom of early and arranged marriages. They would also like to have the 
power and the bravery which they attribute to the men. A significant minority 
of the girls expressed fear in their fantasies, mentioning that one reason for 
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desiring to be an animal is that the latter have fewer enemies or can escape from 
them more easily than human beings. (It is not clear from the essays towards 
whom or what the fear is directed.) 

The girls have a strong desire for masculine status and privileges. Tradi- 
tionally, as in most preliterate societies, there was a quite sharp division of 
labor between men and women and a separation in social life. With the coming 
of the Europeans the distinction was maintained, since, as already indicated, 
only the men went to work for the Europeans. The men, too, had the earlier 
and better start in European education. Over and over again the girls men- 
tioned in their essays that they regarded men as superior to themselves— 
stronger, braver, wiser. Respect for men was part of the traditional configura- 
tion of respect. The status which women enjoyed in the past from their knowl- 
edge of planting and of soils is no longer open to them in town. In addition, 
many of the young women feel confused, awkward, and inferior when they 
first arrive in the mine township. It is of interest that few of the girls expressed 
any fantasy desire to be a European woman. They were much concerned with 
advancing their status, but they conceived that largely in terms of acquiring 
privileges enjoyed by African men. 

A number of factors may account for the lesser degree of identification with 
Europeans and the greater hostility towards them among the girls than among 
the boys. The girls and their mothers have had far less contact with Europeans 
than the boys and their fathers. Some of the boys worked as caddies on a golf 
course, and others had various odd jobs for Europeans. Their fathers all worked 
for Europeans. None of the girls nor their mothers had worked for Europeans."® 
This difference in experience is generally true for all African men and women 
in Northern Rhodesia. Practically all Africans working for Europeans, whether 
as skilled or unskilled workers, domestic servants, or clerks, are men. Because 
of this employment situation European culture has been largely transferred 
directly to African men, to the almost complete exclusion of women. The oppo- 
site was true for the relationship of American Negroes and whites in the south- 
ern plantation economy of the past. Negro women in the South had far more 
contacts with white people as house servants and child-nurses, and the women 
had equal status with men as workers in the cotton fields. The fact that there 
was often considerable mutual affection between Negro women and whites 
also placed the women in a favored position in relations between the two racial 
groups. As late as the mid-thirties, Negro men in a Mississippi community were 
more resentful than the women over the handicaps suffered because of race, 
and the women were more buoyant and hopeful about the future (Powdermaker 
1939: 366-367). This contrast between the African and American situations 
has interesting implications. 

The girls get many of their opinions from their mothers, and data on adult 
African women in this community (although incomplete) indicates a rather 
strong anti-European attitude. This may be in part because they feel that their 
men folk are unjustly treated. The man returning from work often complains 
about bad things. His general point of view may, however, also be affected by 
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contact with some genuinely kind and just Europeans, but being human he is 
more apt to talk about the indignities of his treatment than about the casual, 
day-by-day camaraderie which also occurs. Then, too, the girls’ resentment of 
their low status as women, which was revealed in their essays, may also have a 
psychological relationship to their hostility to Europeans. Frequently people 
with low status in their own group have greater hostility toward an outgroup 
than do people of higher status. 

In general, social change for the girls appears to involve even more factors 
than it does for boys, because (a) girls start from lower status positions within 
African society; (b) they want to change their traditional status position as well 
as to achieve European standards; (c) they have much less experience with 
Europeans; (d) European education has been made available to them much 
later than to the boys, and meets with more resistance from parents. The differ- 
ences among the boys and girls of this study in their degree of acceptance and 
rejection of Europeans and their culture has been conditioned largely by his- 
torical factors and by differences in contemporary communication with Euro- 
peans. Communication between peoples is particularly necessary for under- 
standing the moral order of either, and for identification with each other 

The teen-age Africans of this study, now receiving an elementary European 
education, pick and choose their values from tribal and European societies. 
They want much from the new European order, and yet are understandably 
fearful of losing the security of their traditional bonds. New individualistic 
goals vie with collectively oriented ones of the past. These young people want 
town jobs and a European standard of living, and at the same time many of 
them fantasy being birds and other animals. There is great respect for African 
forms of interpersonal relations and also a yearning for European etiquette. 
Europeans are both models to be imitated and people to be scorned for their 
alleged greediness to each other and for their lack of respect for Africans. In 
these conflicting values and images are reflected some of the discords of social] 
change for this group. However, we differ from Fallers (1955: 295) that oppos- 
ing value systems in the same individual must necessarily be in conflict. New 
ideas and facts are often conceptualized in terms of old ones, and may achieve 
a measure of integration. Besides, the human species appears to have a remark- 
able facility for rationalizing logically incompatible systems, or for not recog- 
nizing their incompatability. One such example is the manner in which many 
preliterate peoples coming into contact with modern society accept the white 
man’s medicine and still retain their beliefs in the magical causation of disease. 
The new facts of modern medicine are often conceptualized as the white man’s 
magic. Europeans also have their logically opposed beliefs. An example of 
this is a belief that “Africans are like monkeys” or at least “innately inferior to 
white people,” and the belief held simultaneously by the same people that 
Africans are to be feared as competitors if given opportunities for advancement. 
The opposing beliefs may exist quite compatibly in the same individual, African 
or European, for a long time. A crisis situation calling for specific action usually 
precipitates a choice, which may or may not involve conflict, depending on 
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many individual and social factors in the situation. Since the necessary psy- 
chological work was not done to determine possible emotional conflict in these 
teen-age Africans holding opposing values, an alternative hypothesis is merely 
suggested. 

The problem of choice between the traditional and modern is not unique to 
Northern Rhodesia or to Africa, or to other preliterapeoples coming into 
contact with industrial society. Negroes and European immigrants in the 
United States and rural people migrating to cities all face similar problems. In 
Northern Rhodesia the situation is more complicated and more difficult for a 
number of reasons. There the process of change has been speeded up and a first, 
and occasionally a second, generation of Africans in the mining townships are 
faced with very great and often conflicting contrasts between old and new 
orders. The situation is further complicated by the Africans’ great ignorance of 
the Europeans’ moral order, due to the very small amount of contact with 
Europeans and by the limiting of this contact almost exclusively to men. 


NOTES 


! The field work on which this paper is based was done in 1954-55 while on sabbatical leave 
from Queens College, and as a Fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation. The writing of the data was 
assisted by a grant-in-aid from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. A 
very condensed version of the paper was read at the American Anthropological Association meet- 
ings, November, 1955. 

? Intertribal contact in Africa, particularly through wars, is an old story and occurred long 
before the coming of Europeans. But while the tribes varied in customs, they all belonged to the 
same order of civilization. 

3 Unless otherwise indicated, the word African in the discussion refers to these teen-agers in 
school standards V-VI of the copper-belt community in Northern Rhodesia studied by the author. 

‘ The number of children desired was asked only of the girls. The boys wrote their essays 
before the girls and, unfortunately, I did not think of this category until after the boys’ essays on 
ambitions <nd desires were finished. 

5 Sixteen percent of the men and three percent of the women in this community had reached 
standard V or higher, in a random stratified sample of 551 adults, used in a survey of responses to 
mass media. 

6 In a study of reactions to motion pictures, practically all of the Africans in this community 
preferred black and white films to color ones because they thought the Africans looked blacker 
then they are in the latter. Some added that all the colors in these films were “unnatural.” 

7 In an additional set of essays written only by the girls in which each was asked to describe 
herself, more than three-fourths mentioned “kindness” as her personality trait. 

8 In interviews with adults, the advantages of being a carpenter or owning a teashop were 
often cited as permitting a man to work for himself and be independent, and both occupations 
could be carried on in town or village. 

® The normal age for marriage in the past varied from tribe to tribe and information on this 
point is not very satisfactory. Among some =eoples such as the Bemba, marriage for the girl fol- 
lowed immediately on initiation (first menMuation), while for the Ngoni and Tonga the usual 
age was about 17. Bemba men married very young, about 16 or 17; for Ngoni men the marrying 
age was between 18 and 25, and for the Tonga men it was between 25 and 30 before the coming of 
Europeans, and in the late 1940’s between 22 and 25 (Mair 1953:91—94). 

10 There were several European women, genuinely well disposed toward Africans, at the girls’ 
boarding school; but they do not seem to have appreciably influenced the girls’ imagery of Euro- 
peans. 
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Persistence in Chippewa Culture and Personality 


ERNESTINE FRIEDL 
Queens College 


T IS a basic assumption of culture and personality studies that there is a 

congruence between the psychological structure of individual personalities 
and the sociocultural conditions in which the individuals develop, and that 
as sociocultural conditions vary, the personalities of the participants in the 
change can be expected to show some corresponding variation. Hallowell has 
phrased the assumption in this way: 


That human personality structure is a product of experience in a socialization process 
and that the resulting structure varies with the nature and conditions of such experience 
can scarcely be doubted (1953 :608). 


One of the most systematic investigations conducted to document this 
assumption is that of Hallowell and his students on Ojibwa acculturation. 
Though some of their findings bear out the assumption, there is a disquieting 
amount of evidence which seems to contradict it. Research among the northern 
Ojibwa groups (the Sauteaux) and among some southern Chippewas on 
Wisconsin reservations seems to indicate that despite some three hundred 
years of steady contact with European cultures and peoples, and considerable 
change in culture, the native modal personality structure has not changed. 
The persistence of personality traits is striking (e.g. Caudill 1949; Barnouw 
1950; Hallowell 1951). After an analysis of TATs given to Chippewa children 
at Flambeau in Wisconsin, Caudill writes that the Flambeau children have 
almost the same personality traits as those already shown to exist in common 
between unacculturated Canadian Ojibwa and aboriginal Ojibwa. These are: 


. a detailed, practical, noncreative approach to problems, a high degree of general- 
ized anxiety, an emphasis on restraint and control, an emotional indifference to things, 
a lack of warm interpersonal relations, a wariness and suspiciousness, and a great deal 
of aggression and hostility covertly expressed through sorcery (1949 :425). 


Caudill adds that the aggression once expressed in sorcery is now ex- 
pressed in overt physical violence. Hallowell (1951:37) describes the con- 
tinuity of similar personality traits among adults as well as among children. 
(See also Hallowell 1950 and 1955 passim.) He sums up the result of his re- 
searches as follows: 


... I believe I have secured sufficient evidence to demonstrate that considerable ac- 
culturation can occur without any profound effect upon the “modal” or “communal” 
aspects of personality (1953 :613). 


But if there is a close interrelationship between culture and personality, 
how is it possible for basic personality structure to remain virtually constant 
in the face of considerable culture change? There have been several attempts 
to explain the anomaly in the Chippewa data. Hallowell treats the situation 
as an instance of lag between change in overt culture and in psychological 
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orientation, with the assumption that, though delayed, the corresponding 
changes may eventually occur (1947:555; 1951:30). In a recent communica- 
tion to the Anthropologist, Bernard James (1954: 283-285) tries to solve the 
problem by presenting what he calls two correlative hypotheses to account for 
contemporary southern Chippewa personality. The first is that southern 
Chippewa groups exhibited enough instances of united social action in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to suggest that they were not as atomistic 
as the northern Ojibwa groups during the same period; the second is that 
present southern Chippewa atomism is therefore better understood as a result 
of contemporary reservation conditions. James apparently does not dispute the 
finding that contemporary Chippewas in Wisconsin are atomistic, like their 
aboriginal ancestors, but regards this atomism as a discontinuous phenomenon. 
I believe James is mistaken in positing a discontinuity in Chippewa atomism, 
as will become apparent from the material in the body of this paper. 

Finally, there is Laura Thompson’s paper on “‘Attitudes and Accultura- 
tion” (1948:212). Here, using Chippewa data among others, she notes the 
persistence of certain attitude structures over many centuries into the current 
acculturation situation, and suggests that hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tionship of social structure and personality need revision in the light of that 
persistence. She does not, however, indicate the direction the revision should 
take. 

It is my belief that the consideration of this problem may be furthered by 
the discussion of some of the Chippewa material from a fresh point or view. 
Since the evidence indicates that there has been persistence in many personal- 
ity traits among the Chippewa over a number of generations, it seems rea- 
sonable to examine the successive sociocultural patterns with great care to dis- 
cover whether these themselves contain any basic continuities. If an under- 
lying sociocultural characteristic can be shown to have persisted throughout 
Chippewa history in spite of obvious acculturation, it may then be possible 
to investigate whether the cultural persistence and the personality persistence 
are related, and if so, how. 

If one searches for persistence or continuity in southern Chippewa history, 
I believe it can be found.' Obviously persistences are not clearly seen in many 
of the components of culture and social structure as these are regularly de- 
scribed. Material culture, some subsistence techniques, clan organization, 
religious beliefs and practices, and value systems, are all markedly different 
in form among most contemporary Chippewa as compared with aboriginal 
Chippewa. Nor does the literature on the Chippewa provide any easily ob- 
servable persistence in those components of culture and social structure usu- 
ally associated with personality formation, such as family patterns, kinship, 
and other social roles. The persistence in Chippewa culture history is rather 
to be found, I suggest, in the nature of the expectations which the successive 
phases of Chippewa culture engendered in its participants. Regardless of 
whether a Chippewa hunted or fished, or worked in a lumber camp; whether 
he was brought up by a mother or grandmother, with or without a father 
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regularly in the home; whether he was trained by his relatives or went to a 
government school, he acquired the same expectations concerning the nature 
of human events. By carrying out the patterns of Chippewa culture, each 
Chippewa has always come to expect that every situation in which he finds 
himself is likely to be relatively unique, immediate, and short-lived in its 
consequences. In other words, he learns to expect, and is usually provided with, 
continually changing circumstances. This paper will attempt to show that such 
an expectation on the part of the Chippewa has existed throughout Chippewa 
history, and furthermore to suggest that such underlying expe:tations are 
congruent with at least one Chippewa personality trait, that described by 
Caudill as: 


. .. a detailed, practical, noncreative approach to problems. . . (1949:425). 


If we examine the patterns of aboriginal Chippewa culture, we find a hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, and gathering subsistence economy. (For various recon- 
structions of this culture see Cooper 1946; Densmore 1929; Flannery 1946; 
Kinietz 1940. For a reconstruction of aboriginal Chippewa personality struc- 
ture and traits see Hallowell 1946; Barnouw 1950.) Clearly, the consequences 
of skilled economic activity were immediately forthcoming. After a hunting 
expedition there either was or was not meat to eat; after the wild rice season, 
rice was or was not available depending on the harvest. Only in trapping was 
there some slight element of long-range accumulation. The women did some 
corn planting in the late spring, but even they left the fields untended and 
were willing to accept whatever had managed to come up at the end of the 
summer. 

It was power derived from the manidos that was believed to equip a man 
with basic economic skills as well as with skills for any other pursuits. In his 
search for power, a Chippewa expected to start short fasting periods as a child 
and to continue them throughout life, but always in order to achieve a definite 
and immediate result. So a child who had no significant dream after a few days 
of fasting stopped his efforts and tried again some time later. He also stopped 
fasting if he did have a power dream, since the purpose had been achieved. 
As adults, Chippewas tended to summon the manidos only when they were 
needed for a specific purpose. So a man would sing his dream song to summon 
animals during a period of famine or even before a routine hunting foray; he 
would summon his manidos to give him a sign of the possible success or failure 
of a war party. If a man dreamed spontaneously, he assumed the powers were 
related to some immediately necessary action. He might have a vision sug- 
gesting that membership in the Midewiwin would cure his illness, whereupon 
he would institute proceedings to join the Midewiwin; he might dream of his 
guardian spirit and interpret it as meaning that a feast was necessary to pro- 
tect the children he had named. (The last two types of dreams mentioned were 
possible to women, too.) The specificity both in time and in function of the 
power of the manidos was implied in the tales of Wenebojo’s ludicrous at- 
tempts to imitate the power feats of others. Even the Mide priests and con- 
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jurors obtained specific and usually immediately useful directives from the 
spirits. Moreover, conjuring sessions were instituted to find answers to specific 
and current questions. Would so-and-so recover from an illness, or was he ill? 
Was a proposed deputation to the English in Canada likely to be safe from 
attack (Henry 1901: 158-164)? Where was a particular lost object to be found? 

To be sure, the Midewiwin was a calendrical ceremony usually held in the 
fall and spring. However, at whatever time of the year a Chippewa decided 
to join the society, he was expected immediately to purchase a shell (megis) 
from the Mide priest and to wear it as a sign that he was pledging. This 
Chippewa pattern of purchasing the right to participate in ceremonials, along 
with the practice of purchasing herbal medicines, indicates the same expecta- 
tion of quick consequences. One paid the necessary sum and received im- 
mediately useful knowledge and power (e.g. Masson 1890 I: 276f). 

Aboriginal and early historical patterns of leadership and authority among 
the Chippewas strikingly illustrate the expectation of immediacy and unique- 
ness in events. Reports of the first European government officials and of 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century traders in the Chippewa territories 
are full of references to Chippewa councils. Councils were held before meetings 
with French and English government officials, and the actual business with 
the officials was conducted in councils (e.g. Neill 1885:420-422; Michigan 
Pioneer Collections 10: 268, 9:442-452); the Chippewas had councils before 
embarking on a war party (e.g. Radisson 1885:179; Lahontan 1905 1:158f; 
Henry 1901:145f; Thwaites 1904:113f), and even had councils during a war 
expedition (Kinietz 1940:251-253). What happened at all these councils? 
They provided an opportunity for the Chippewas to exercise their powers of 
persuasion on other Chippewas. And such persuasion had to occur before every 
venture, since the consequences of any decision were always presumed to be 
short-lived. Among the Chippewas no action resulted unless each individual 
was persuaded to do or not to do something. Moreover, no Chippewa was ever 
invested with a culturally prescribed mght to exercise authority or even to 
give advice. The result was that each :.ew situation required a new discussion 
and a separate decision which each man made for himself. For example, it was 
never assumed that a decision to join the French in fighting the Iroquois on 
one particular occasion was a firm commitment to the French side (Blair 1911 
II:54). Each time the Europeans needed Indian warriors, councils were held 
to persuade them all over again. Once again the consequences of decision- 
making were specific for a particular situation, and therefore short-lived. 

There were, of course, some Chippewas who were respected and who had 
prestige, and these Indians exerted more influence than others. They were men 
who had demonstrated success in war parties, as sucking doctors, conjurors, 
or Mide priests, or as hunters. Older men were respected because they had 
succeeded in living a long life, a prime Chippewa goal. Such Indians had a 
greater chance of getting others to accept their point of view, not from 
recognition of their wisdom or ability in any abstract sense, but because their 
objective achievements demonstrated, from the Chippewa point of view, the 
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presence of power from the spirit world. Since it was also expected that each 
Chippewa could himself acquire power from the spirit world and at any time 
in his life, each man had an equal right and opportunity to turn to his own 
powers for guidance. This view of their world implied constant change, since 
a man could one day have no power and the next perhaps acquire a great deal, 
either through dreams or purchase. A power “rags to riches” theme appears 
in Chippewa folklore, and there are indications that some Chippewa actually 
did acquire power suddenly (e.g. James 1940: 140-147). 

In the meantime, there was constant change in the external world, i.e. the 
round of subsistence activities from hunting and trapping in the winter to 
maple sugar camps in early spring, to fishing, berry-picking, and a bit of 
planting for the women during the summer, and to wild rice gathering in the 
fall. Such regular shifts were accompanied by real uncertainties of weather 
prediction, of wild animal distribution, and of fish and berry supply. 

The human environment was also a shifting one. During the winter hunt 
the nuclear family was normally isolated from other families, and the man 
doing the hunting and trapping would often be away from the wigwam for 
some days at a time. In the early spring, several families gathered at the 
maple sugar camp, but not always the same families at the same place. During 
the summer, the settiements around the lake shores, which later gave rise to 
band names, were not stable; families were free to move from one band to 
another either in the course of a summer or from year to year. Considerable 
visiting went on, and the composition of each household could vary to include 
a grandmother or grandfather, aunt or uncle, and their children. The wild rice 
gathering was also frequently managed by different groups each season. The 
expectation that consequences of any action were likely to be short-lived and 
that each new situation had to be thought through again was not unrealistic 
under such conditions, and was perhaps a kind of adaptation to them. 

The whole complex was most startlingly demonstrated in war parties (e.g. 
Blair 1911 I:145-147; Masson 1890 II:334f; James 1940:85-87, 98, 151). A 
well-known warrior might lead a group of men to a rendezvous with other 
tribes. In the course of the journey to the meeting place (sometimes several 
hundred miles), the leading warrior might have a bad dream and abandon the 
enterprise. Or a conjuror accompanying the war party might have a dream 
predicting the failure of the war party unless some members of the group 
abandoned the affair, whereupon all those Indians convinced of the conjuror’s 
power would leave the main body. Sometimes an ordinary warrior dreamed 
that his family had insufficient food, and that was enough to send him home. 
This is not to say that no war parties were ever completed. The point is that 
any decisions made held for each individual only, and only for the immediate 
future; new elements could enter the situation at any time and therefore new 
decisions with new efforts to persuade others or to be persuaded by them were 
continually necessary. 

Some child-rearing practices resulted in the same expectation of immediate 
consequences. Children were encouraged to spend the mornings fasting for 
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visions, particularly during the maple sugar season. Each morning during this 
period, the child was offered food or charcoal. If he took the charcoal it indi- 
cated his desire to fast, since it was the custom to rub one’s face with charcoal 
as a Sign to the spirits. The significant fact is that the decision of whether or 
not to fast was made each day and depended on the nature of the preceding 
night’s dreams. One type of discipline for children also illustrates the point. 
Children who made too much noise or otherwise misbehaved were threatened 
with owls, and parents sometimes painted owls on birchbark or represented the 
bird of ill omen in some other way and thrust the representation through the 
wigwam opening to frighten the noisy children. Consequences of unseemly be- 
havior could be quick in coming. 

One of the major Chippewa values was generosity (Blair 1911 1I:145; 
Masson 1890 II:278, 279f). The man who had an abundance of food or other 
goods was expected to distribute them at the earliest convenient moment. The 
sharing might be considered a burden, but was nevertheless an obligation not 
lightly dismissed. Under aboriginal conditions the possibility of developing 
large accumulations of surplus food or skins was not great, but any effort to 
make such large accumulations was unlikely to succeed because of the assump- 
tion that one immediately shares what he has. 

The expectations that behavior would have fairly immediate consequences 
in many phases of living and that each situation is a new and different one 
have actually been reinforced by Chippewa culture history. The fur trade 
brought no significant change from this point of view. Through the first third 
of the nineteenth century, trading posts were sufficiently scattered through 
the territory for the Indians to receive some small tokens on their relatively 
frequent visits to the posts. Malhiot and other traders describe gifts of rum, 
hats, coats, shirts, ammunition, etc. to Indian trappers who brought in furs, 
and to Indian hunters who brought meat for the posts (Wisconsin Historical 
Collections 19:188-204; Masson 1890 II:270-279). At the annual spring and 
fall gatherings at large trading centers, there was a general distribution of goods 
and liquor. Needless to say, the pleasures of intoxication were not long in 
coming. Throughout the trading period the Indians continued to spend con- 
siderable time and energy on hunting, fishing, and gathering. 

By the beginning of the reservation period (1854 for the Chippewas) the 
old subsistence and trading patterns had begun to break down. Game was 
getting scarce, the fur trade was dying out, and establishment of the reserva- 
tions cut down the size of the hunting, fishing, and gathering grounds. However, 
the change was remarkably gradual. Many Chippewa reservations were not 
surveyed until the 1870’s; until that time the Indians continued to hunt in the 
old territories (Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 1869:432; 
1871:600). Annuities paid by the United States government in fulfillment of 
its treaty obligations to some extent replaced the goods which were formerly 
obtained from fur traders, and the old subsistence economy still produced 
some rewards. Even the campaign to introduce agriculture on the reservations 
had little chance to achieve momentum. By the time the reservation lands 
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were allotted in 1887, the Americans had become interested in the forest 
resources of the reservations. This resulted in some delayed rewards (money 
from the sale of timber on an Indian’s land was held by the government agent 
and given to the Indian only when the agent approved of the proposed use of 
the funds), and also in the employment of Indians in various capacities in the 
lumbering operations. This employment was on a fairly large scale, since the 
government required the lumber companies to hire Indians whenever possible 
(Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 1888-1922: see ‘“‘La Pointe 
Agency” or ‘“‘Forestry’’). Work in the lumber camps again meant immediate 
rewards or punishments. The Indians were housed and fed and were also paid 
in money, which they spent quickly and then went back to work for more. 
If they did not work, they lost the comforts of the camp and the satisfaction 
of the periodic spending sprees. 

After the first World War, lumbering operations on second-growth timber 
were not profitable and the Indians settled down to dependence on government 
relief, odd jobs as unskilled agricultural labor, occasional lumbering, and some 
of the old hunting, fishing, and gathering. The Indians who maintained their 
hunting and fishing skills acted as guides at the summer resorts and hunting 
lodges in the lake region of Wisconsin. Income increased during the second 
World War because of greater opportunities for wage work as migratory agri- 
cultural labor, for factory work in communities near the reservations, and from 
the allotments given to families of men in the services. But the outlines of eco- 
nomic life have remained the same: a variety of subsistence and economic 
activities—some with direct subsistence results (hunting), others with quick 
monetary returns, and still others simply direct handouts. 

From the European standpoint, the annuities were payment for land, and 
their acceptance was therefore reasonable and proper, while to be on relief and 
so an object of charity, as most Indians were, is something Europeans wish 
to avoid. But from the Chippewa viewpoint, the government annuities, the 
later government services such as hospitals and schools, and the direct relief 
payments could all be accepted without loss of self-respect. To them, European 
bounty could be placed in the category of gifts from the haves to the have- 
nots. The Chippewas aboriginally expected such giving from the manidos and 
from members of their own group. These gifts were the immedixtely shared 
rewards of general abundance, and government payments anc. services to the 
Chippewa are still expected as the immediately shared rewards of American 
abundance. 

Each generation of Chippewas therefore continued to practice subsistence 
patterns and economic activities which gradually changed in form, but each of 
the forms tended to continue the expectation of quick consequences. 

The continuation of the Chippewa expectation that decisions have im- 
mediate and short-term consequences, and that each situation is likely to be 
unique, is observable in the history of Chippewa concepts of authority. It was 
observable when the Chippewa would promise not to fight the Sioux again and 
nevertheless would fight them the very next season (Masson 1890 I:347); it 
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appeared when chiefs were given land to farm and log cabins to live in as 
examples to the rest of the tribe, and they farmed the land for one or two 
seasons and not after that; it was observable in relations with government 
agents when decisions were apparently accepted, but the Indians would con- 
stantly keep trying to reopen the issues and to hold more councils with the 
Indian agent on the same subjects (e.g. Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs 1891:475); and it exists today in the unwillingness of the Chippewas 
to accept the finality of many decisions of the tribal councils. Members of 
native-oriented*? groups on the Wisconsin reservations keep writing to their 
Congressman and complaining of the tribal councils’ disposition of tribal 
funds. They also complain about the fact that the formally elected councils 
are supposed to have authority to make decisions for all Indians on the reser- 
vation. The native-oriented group does not accept such authority. However, 
the members of the tribal council and the other members of the tribe, who are 
somewhat more acculturated, rarely invoke the authority of the councils. 
These councils seem to spend most of their time on the consideration of loan 
applications and on other expenditures of money. Again, these are mostly con- 
cerns which have immediate consequences. General abstract problems such as 
juvenile delinquency on the reservation are more likely to be discussed at 
specially called meetings, usually at the instigation of state social workers or 
other government officials, and very few Indians attend. 

When members of the native-oriented group join with some of the more 
acculturated Chippewas in an exclusively Indian enterprise, the same short- 
term decision-making is apparent. For example, some of the Indians at the 
Courtes Oreilles reservation in Wisconsin give a weekly Indian Dance for 
tourists in the town of Hayward. No one knows just how many Indians will 
appear each week, and the particular Chippewa who organizes the affair is 
constantly criticized for being too bossy. When members of several tribes 
gather for Indian pow-wows some distance from the reservation, there is 
always talk of how some Indians left a day earlier than they were expected to, 
or of how a particular Indian is not going this year because he was insulted 
last year, or of how some Indians are staying away because they disapprove 
of the drinking. In many ways, such trips are reminiscent of the old war- 
parties. 

There have been changes in the basis upon which the pattern of decision- 
making rests. With few exceptions, Chippewas no longer count on spirit- 
helpers to guide them, and this probably accounts for some of the breakdown 
in the integration of Chippewa personality structure (Hallowell 1951). How- 
ever, the expectation that human decisions have only immediate consequences 
and that each situation is unique could be maintained because it was congruent 
with the changing social and cultural situation of the Chippewas. After all, 
most decisions made by Europeans in their efforts to influence the Chippewa 
have had relatively short-term effects. One can catalogue the shifts in policies: 
The French first wanted the Chippewas to fight the Iroquois, then the Fox, 
then the Sioux, and finally the English. The English at first did not give gifts 
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to the tribes but later did so; they asked for Indian warriors to fight against the 
Americans at the same time that the Americans were asking the Indians for 
neutrality in the War of 1812. The traders encouraged the Indians to trade 
first at one post and then at another. The treaties provided for reservations 
on which the Indians could hunt and fish; as soon as they were set up the 
Chippewas were exhorted to learn farming; before farming could be adopted 
they were encouraged to learn lumbering skills and to work for wages. The 
payment of annuities was supplanted by services such as schools and hospitals. 
The more recent shifts in Indian Service policies are well known. A Chippewa 
who was a young man during the first World War has lived through the follow- 
ing sets of policies: he was encouraged to be a farmer on the reservation and 
was taught some farming skills in the boarding schools; during the first Worid 
War there was a spurt in lumbering operations and he was encouraged to de- 
velop lumbering skills; he accepted relief during the depression and learned to 
do wage work for the WPA; during the second World War he was expected to 
take wage work off the reservation and to learn to participate in exclusively 
tribal business enterprises. These variations in forms of economic activity were 
accompanied by variations in the degree of responsibility which the Indian 
Service tried to exact from him. As a farmer he was expected to be independent 
on his own land, with only the help of agricultural extension agents. As a 
lumberman he had few responsibilities, since food and shelter were provided 
for him and sometimes for his family. He had no responsibilities as a re- 
cipient of relief. Under the Reorganization Act he was expected to become 
financially responsible for tribal business enterprises like a bean field or a set 
of tourist cabins. Finally, in taking wage work off the reservation he was en- 
couraged to be entirely independent and economically self-sufficient. He was 
discouraged from participating in Indian religious activities as a specialist and 
was encouraged to adopt Christianity, which was presented to him on the reser- 
vations and in the schools in its Catholic, Presbyterian, and most recently, its 
Pentecostal forms. He has also recently been told that he may feel free to 
participate in Indian religious ceremonials. In the 1920’s he was discouraged 
from meeting with other Indians to discuss reservation affairs; in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s he was strongly urged to join with other Indians in a formal organi- 
zation to make decisions which would be almost binding on the Indian Service. 

In the meantime, of course, there were all the distinct culture patterns of 
his white neighbors available to him for possible emulation. There were Scandi- 
navian and German farmers in the neighborhood, lumberjacks of various 
ethnic backgrounds with whom he worked, the teachers and government 
representatives on and near the reservation, and his non-Indian companions in 
migratory agricultural labor and recently in factories. 

The whole question of the effect which such circumstances had on human 
relationships requires further study. Autobiographies collected on the Chip- 
pewa reservations hint at constantly shifting household memberships as a 
result of the participation of women as well as men in such economic activities 
as unskilled agricultural labor. The high incidence of intermarriage with whites 
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in the last seventy-five years’ and the high incidence of brittle marriage also 
made for shifting personnel in the households. The death rate among both 
children and adults seems to have been high as a result of accidents, tubercu- 
losis, and other respiratory ailments. Visiting of individuals or families from 
one reservation to another seems also to have been prevalent. At the moment 
it is possible only to say that information from more numerous and more de- 
tailed life histories is likely to produce further evidence for shifting human 
situations and contacts throughout the lives of the Chippewas. If this is so, 
such shifting would tend to be congruent with the expectation that each event 
is likely to be unique and to have fairly immediate consequences. 

This brief review of some phases of Chippewa history has been presented 
to suggest that the conditions of aboriginal Chippewa culture were conditions 
of change; that for the individual Chippewa, the expectation that any given 
situation will be unique and short-lived in its consequences may well have 
resulted from these conditions of incessant change; that such an expectation 
is congruent with the development of a detailed, practical, and noncreative 
approach to problems; and finally, that these conditions of change were main- 
tained throughout Chippewa acculturation history, thus making it possible for 
the same expectations to continue and for the same approach to problems to 
continue to have some adaptive value. 

I have not attempted to show, nor do I know, by what psychological 
mechanisms interrelations are maintained between personality traits and con- 
ditions of culture. This paper rather presents a field for further investigation: 
when cultures have undergone considerable change on their overt or explicit 
levels, they may still be maintaining continuity of another sort; continuity in 
what Linton called covert culture (1945:38-41, 123) and what Kluckhohn 
calls implicit culture (1941; 1949:33, 37). Kroeber has specifically suggested 
that various cultures which are unlike in explicit content may be alike in 
implicit content (1948:597n). In the case of the Chippewa, the all-pervasive 
condition of change in which the forms of the culture functioned, and the 
resulting view of human events, may be termed a covert or implicit character- 
istic of Chippewa culture. If it can be demonstrated that certain personality 
traits persist simultaneously with certain patterns in the covert character- 
istics of a culture, it then becomes useful to search for the social or psycho- 
logical mechanisms by which the two might be connected. Since the continuity 
of many southern Chippewa personality traits in the face of rapidly changing 
overt culture has posed a problem in personality and culture studies, it is 
hoped that pointing out a possible connection between implicit cultural char- 
acteristics and personality traits may be helpful for further analysis of the 
problem. 

NOTES 


! The discussion of recent and contemporary southern Chippewa culture is based on two 
summers of field work among the Lac Courtes Oreilles Chippewas in 1942 and 1943, on the field 
notes of Robert Ritzenthaler and Joseph Casagrande collected in 1941 and 1942, and on some of 
the materials collected by Victor Barnouw at Lac du Flambeau and Courtes Oreilles in 1944 and 
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1946. My research and that of Ritzenthaler and Casagrande was supported by the Milwaukee 
Public Museum and Columbia University. 

D’Arcy McNickle was kind enough to permit me to examine the files of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Washington. My information on the Wisconsin reservations derived from that source 
extends only to 1948. 

The historical materials on the Chippewa, upon which much of the analysis in this paper is 
based, were originally compiled for the preparation of a Columbia University doctoral disserta- 
tion, “An Attempt at Directed Culture Change; Leadership Among the Chippewa, 1640-1948” 
(University microfilms, 1950). 

2 For a discussion of levels of acculturation on any one reservation similar to those among the 
Chippewa see Voget 1951 and Spindler and Goldschmidt 1952. 
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Brahman Kinship in a Tamil Village’ 


E. KATHLEEN GOUGH 
Palo Alto, California 


INTRODUCTION 
HE kinship systems of all the Hindu castes of Tanjore District, South 
India, have certain features in common. All follow the ryle of patrilineal 
descent. With the exception of town-dwellers, all are distributed in small caste 
communities, each community forming a local group within a multi-caste vil 
lage. Villagers traditionally depend for maintenance, directly or indirectly, on 
wet rice lands and dry garden lands, and village sites remain fixed for centuries. 
Each caste community within the village contains from one to about twelve 
exogamous patrilineal groups. Marriages take place within the caste between 
members of different patrilineal groups of the same or of different villages, and 
communities of the same caste residing in the villages of a given locality (whose 
limits vary from caste to caste) form an endogamous subcaste. Within the sub- 
caste, bilateral cross-cousin marriage and marriage to the elder sister’s or clas- 

sificatory elder sister’s daughter are preferred. 

Given these common features, two main subtypes of kinship systems exist. 
One is the system of the Brahmans, the highest caste of landlords and religious 
specialists. The other is found in its “purest” form among the Pallans and Para- 
yans, the lowest castes of landless laborers, collectively called Adi Dravidas or 
Original Dravidians, who live on the outskirts of villages. Major differences 
between these two systems include differences in the range of the kinship sys- 
tem as‘a whole, the size and generation depth of the patrilineal group, the com- 
position of the dwelling group, the rules regulating marriage and divorce, the 
type of payments made at marriage, the range of incest prohibitions, the rules 
of adoption and ‘of ancestral propitiation, certain differences in the pattern of 
kinship terms, and considerable differences in the rights and obligations, the 
emotional content, and the etiquette of behavior between kin. 

Two sets of factors seem to underlie those special characteristics of the 
Brahman kinship system which differentiate it from that of the lower castes: 
first, the Brahmans’ occupations, means of subsistence, and position in the 
scale of ranked castes; and second, certain moral values deriving from the 
Sanskrit religious tradition, of which they are the main carriers. 

With regard to the first set of factors, Brahmans are traditionally perma- 
nent owners of agricultural land, rather than potentially mobile tenants, 
artisans, or landless laborers. This has implications for the depth and structure 
of their patrilineal groups, and their pattern of residence. Further, Brahmans 
as landowners are maintained by the work of lower caste tenants and laborers. 
As religious specialists, the men do almost no manual labor, but spend the 
greater part of their time in the home, absorbed in ritual and in kinship 
relationships. Women work only in the home, do not by traditional custom own 
immovable property, and (unlike low caste women) make no contribution 
to the household income in the form of cash or goods. These facts have im- 
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plications for relationships between parents and children, the early training of 
children, the marriage relationship, the type of payments made at marriage, 
and the position of women in the community as a whole. Finally, land is owned 
jointly by patrilineal extended families, an arrangement which requires a 
strong managerial structure and thus buttresses the authority of men over 
their wives, younger brothers, and sons. The male head of the household is, 
moreover, the manager of a group of lower caste tenants and laborers. Some of 
this authority he delegates to his juniors, so that both in the family and in the 
caste system, Brahman men are engaged primarily in asymmetrical relation- 
ships of authority and subordination, and tend to place correspondingly little 
emphasis upon the solidarity of peers. 

The second set of factors, deriving from the Sanskrit religious tradition, 
includes an emphasis on other-worldliness, on the fate of the soul after death, 
and on the acquisition of religious merit through ascetic control of libidinal and 
aggressive impulses. These values have profound implications for Brahmanical 
attitudes toward sensuality (which affect the marriage relationship and the 
general position of women), for attitudes toward filial piety (which affect the 
rules of adoption and of ancestral propitiations), and for the handling of aggres- 
sion in all types of kinship relationships. 

The operation of these two sets of factors will be traced in the descriptive 
account which follows, and will be highlighted by contrasts with the kinship 
system of the lower castes. 

It should be noted that the kinship systems of some castes of Tanjore 
combine features of the Brahmanical and the Adi Dravida types. In general, 
the castes of peasants, artisans, traders, and other specialists, who rank be- 
tween Brahmans and Adi Dravidas and who collectively call themselves non- 
Brahmans, have a kinship system closely approximating the Adi Dravida type. 
However, some of these castes have, particularly in the last hundred years, 
adopted a modified form of the Sanskrit religious tradition and have changed 
certain of their kinship usages to approximate those of Brahmans. In partic- 
ular, they now prohibit divorce and widow remarriage. Indeed, the “‘Sanskrit- 
ization” of ritual and of kinship usages is the prime means by which sections of 
the lower castes whose wealth has increased, attempt to raise their rank in the 
caste system as a whole. The kinship system of the highest of these castes, the 
Vel]Jalans, who in some villages have for centuries replaced Brahmans as land- 
lords and administrators, resembles most ‘closely that of the Brahmans. For 
land ownership similarly affects the structure.of Veljdlan patrilineal groups, 
and as an élite VelJalans have adopted the greatest number of Brahmanical 
religious rules. No Vel]alans were present in the village here considered. This 
account deals only with Brahman kinship and with contrasting data from the 
kinship system of landless non-Brahman tenants and Adi Dravida laborers. 


THE BRAHMANS 


The Brahmans of Kumbapettai, a Tanjore village whose social organization 
I have elsewhere briefly described (Gough 1955), number a hundred and fifty- 
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two and live in thirty-six households in a street in the center of the village. 
In the Tamil country the street is a social unit within the larger village. It 
comprises the households of a single caste, or sometimes of several castes of 
similar rank and occupation, and is spatially segregated from the streets of 
other castes. A street in general is called a deru, a street of Brahman houses, an 
agrahdram. Houses of the Brahman street are joined together to form two rows 
which face each other across a narrow road. A Brahman temple dedicated to 
the diety Siva stands at one end of the street, and another temple of the deity 
Visnu, at the other end. Behind each row of houses, vegetable gardens lead 
down to the brink of an irrigation channel in which the Brahmans perform their 
daily ablutions. 

Thirty of these Brahman households own from three to thirty acres of wet 
rice lands from which they gain their livelihood; six other households whose 
members do not own land are newcomers, have recently lost their land, or have 
some other, traditional occupation. For the most part Brahman men are 
engaged in the management of their lands and in the performance of many 
religious ceremonies, and do no manual labor. Land is cultivated by tenants 
and laborers of the lower castes of the village, who fall into two major cat- 
egories: non-Brahmans and Adi Dravidas. Non-Brahmans in this village com- 
prise the castes of cowherds, tenant farmers, metal-workers, potters, fishermen, 
washermen, and barbers; they occupy sixty-seven houses in three streets at 
some distance from the Brahman street. Adi Dravidas are in this village drawn 
entirely from the caste of Pa]lans. They are landless laborers and live in eighty- 
nine houses in five streets beyond rice-fields outside the village proper. 

In addition to these permanent residents, fifty-six Brahmans over the age 
of twenty, some with wives and children, are absent from the village in urban 
forms of work. Most of these men are clerks in government service, school- 
teachers, or cooks in restaurants. Six have lands which are managed by kins- 
men; twelve have left empty houses behind. Most return to the village for 
festivals, marriages, and vacations, and consider it their home. This exodus to 
urban forms of work seems to have begun about eighty years ago, but to have 
increased rapidly with a rise in population during the last thirty years. Today 
almost all Kumbapettai Brahman boys of twelve to sixteen years attend high 
school three miles away and expect that they too will proceed into urban work. 

My account refers chiefly to kinship relations as observed in Kumbapettai, 
as I seldom met the absent men. There is therefore a certain bias in my analysis 
towards traditional rather than modern values and relationships; for it is the 
most orthodox and not the most “‘progressive” Brahmans who tend to remain 
in villages. In the space of this paper I cannot give the attention I should wish 
to modern changes in the kinship system of Brahmans domiciled in the 
towns, although I am well aware of these. 


SUBCASTE, CLAN AND LINEAGE 


Kumbapettai Brahmans belong to the broad sect of Smartha Brahmans, 
who worship both Siva and Visnu, but who follow the tenets of Advaitism and 
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popularly maintain that Siva is the supreme God. They are to be distinguished 
from the Ayyangars who profess to worship only Visnu. Within the sect, most 
of the Brahmans belong to a subcaste called Brahacaranam, and within this to 
an endogamous division of the subcaste comprising the Brahmans of eighteen 
villages within a radius of about thirty miles. The total number of Brahmans in 
this endogamous division is very roughly between five and six thousand. 

Both Smartha and Ayyangar Brahmans are divided into dispersed exoga- 
mous patrilineal clans (gd/ras). Although the two sects do not intermarry, the 
same clan-names are found among them. There are said to be thirty-two to 
thirty-five clans in South India; I collected the names of twenty. Large clans 
occasionally divide. It is believed that there were originally five clans descended 
from five sages, who in turn emerged from the five faces of Siva, the supreme 
God. Brahmans speak proudly of their clan affiliations, which they associate 
with descent from the father and with the strong bond of filial piety between 
father and son. The original sage or clan-ancestor from whom the clan takes its 
name figures in ancestral rites as a kind of super-father called “‘protector of 
ceremonies.” Still earlier in time comes Siva, who, it is said, is the father of 
all mankind. 

The majority of Brahmans in Kumbapettai belong to one or another of four 
clans, those of the founders of the village, who are believed to have settled 
there in the seventeen-eighties. Four other clans are represented by compara- 
tive newcomers brought in through inheritance by a daughter’s son in the 
absence of a son. The possibility of such inheritance extending to land dates 
from 1865. Before that date, land was owned jointly by members of the 
Brahman street by a custom known as mirdsi ownership, and was apportioned 
for usufruct between its several households. “Inheritance” thus meant the 
inheritance of movables and of the even more important obligation and right 
to perform the ancestral ceremonies of the deceased. In the absence of children 
of either sex, an individual then as now adopted an uninitiated boy. This boy 
might be a child of the man’s lineage, his sister’s son, occasionally his wife’s 
sister’s son, or even a stranger of the subcaste. Such adoption is complete and 
transfers the child to the clan, lineage, and extended family of his adopting 
father. The introduction of new clans therefore does not result from such 
adoption. But if a man has daughters and no sons, his ritual heir is his eldest 
grandson, or some other grandson favored and chosen by him. This boy per- 
forms the maternal grandfather’s funeral rites, propitiates his spirit, and in- 
herits his movable property and nowadays his land. When village land was 
owned jointly by the street, there was no question of its individual inheritance. 
A maternal grandson who became heir took away the movables of his grand- 
father to the village where he lived. But in 1865, at the instigation of the 
British, land became ryolwdari property, owned jointly by the patrilineal ex- 
tended family and not by the street. Since that date inheritance of land by a 
daughter’s son has four times brought members of new clans into the village. 

The branch of a clan found in one village is called a kiattam. I shall call the 
kiittam a patrilineal lineage, since its male members, and those female members 
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born into it and not yet married from it, trace their descent patrilineally 
through a determinate number of generations from a known common ancestor, the 
after whom the kaffam is named. The oldest lineages in Kumbapettai have a 


an 
putative and probably an actual time-depth of from six to nine generations. est 
Within the lineage the order of segmentation is known, and it is said that a very me 
large lineage would in time divide into its component maximal segments to co 


form two or more new lineages, although these would of course be of the same de 
clan and would observe exogamy. Otherwise the order of segmentation is 


fe 
relevant only to the reversion of property. In the rare event of a patrilineal ex- ot 
tended family’s dying out through lack of sons or adopted sons, its property w, 


would pass in equal shares to those segments of the lineage most closely related of 
to it and of the same order as itself. 


A lineage has no headman. Its members are united by the rule of exogamy 


cl 
derived from the clan, by the common observance of ritual pollution for ten b 
days at the birth or death of a member, and by the extension to all members of b 
kinship terms, etiquette, and attitudes primarily associated with kin of the c: 
patrilocal extended family. Each lineage worships as lineage deity the god of S 
some famous Brahmanical temple of the Tamil country to which its ancestors r 
were traditionally dedicated. This deity is most commonly propitiated by 0 
separate households before or after a marriage in the household, in cases of h 
childlessness, and at the ritual head-shaving of a baby one year after its birth. t 
The lineage also stands out as a united group at festivals of the two Brah- t 
man temples of the village dedicated to Siva and to Visnu. There are seven of 
these festivals in the course of a year. On each occasion the deities of the P 
appropriate temple are taken in procession in a small wooden chariot up and ¢ 
down the street, accompanied by musicians and dancers. Although lineages do 
not, at festivals, assemble in groups to the exclusion of other Brahmans, each ] 


festival is financed by the households of a particular lineage, in some cases from 
lands set aside by an ancestor for this purpose. The separate days of the 
annual festival of the village goddess (whose temple is located in the non- 
Brahman area of the village and who is worshipped by all the castes) are 
similarly financed by the several Brahman lineages. 

The unity of the lineage appears in other ceremonies. At the end of the 
household rites of marriage, pregnancy, ear-piercing, initiation, or death, a 
ceremony known as dsirvdtam or “blessing” is held. Acting on behalf of the 
host, the household priests receive gifts of money from the assembled street 
members with which to help to defray the expenses of the occasion. Households 
of the same lineage as the host make no gifts at this blessing, since there is 
a feeling that as patrilineal kin of the host they too have the role of hosts. 
Gift-giving is proper only to guests, that is to say to affines, matrilateral kins- 
men, and unrelated persons of the caste. 

I suspect that before 1865 when land was owned jointly by the street, use- 
rights in certain plots may have been hereditarily allocated to the different 
lineages, and from the lineage to each household, but I have no clear evidence 
on this point. Brahmans aiso say that in the distant past the eldest men of the 
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lineages had the right to settle disputes within the street. Today and for at least 
the past fifty years, however, the lineage is not a formal corporate group in 
any of the usual senses of this term. For its members do not jointly own an 
estate, the group is not legally responsible for the acts of its members, and the 
members do not collectively assemble to the exclusion of others to perform 
co-operative activities. Nevertheless, the lineage still has considerable unity 
deriving from its ritual and exogamic functions. Likewise, although formal 
feuds between lineages are unknown, the men of a lineage tend to support each 
other in disputes within the street, and attitudes of respect primarily associated 
with the father and elder brothers are by courtesy extended to all male elders 
of the group. 

Kumbapettai has four dominant lineages (one of each of the four dominant 
clans), two smaller lineages introduced in the last century through inheritance 
by daughters’ sons, and six isolated households. Two such households have long 
been present in the village although they belong to different endogamous sub- 
castes from that of the majority of Brahmans. They are the households of the 
Saivite temple priest (Kurukkal) and of a Telegu Brahman priest who di- 
rects the household ceremonies of the non-Brahman castes of the village. The 
other four of the six isolated households are comparative newcomers. Two, the 
households of the village clerk and of a retired clerk, were brought to Kum- 
bapettai by the government on account of their work, while two others arrived 
recently through inheritance by daughters’ sons. 

These figures are significant, since they account in part for the high degree 
of traditionalism preserved in Brahman kinship relationships in this village. 
Thus, members of thirty out of thirty-six households have lineage membership 
in the village, know that their forefathers lived there, and that they are there 
by right of birth. All members of these thirty houses are in some way related 
to all others by patrilineal, matrilateral, or affinal ties, and acquire their major 
roles in the social life of the street through kinship affiliations. Of the six iso- 
lated households, the Kurukkals and the Telegu Brahmans have no kin in this 
village, but their hereditary occupations give them traditional rights and 
obligations with the other Brahmans and the lower castes, and they are linked 
through kinship to households of their subcastes in neighboring villages. The 
two households brought in recently through inheritance by daughters’ sons 
lack lineage ties in the village and feel partially isolated as newcomers, but they 
own land there by right of kinship, are linked to other Brahmans by matri- 
lateral ties, and may in time found new lineages of their own. Only the two 
households of clerks stand out as “modern” newcomers with little part in 
village polity. Although one of them has bought land, both lack kinship ties in 
Kumbapettai, and the interests of both still tend to remain in the villages 
whence they came. 


THE DWELLING GROUP 


The traditional Brahman dwelling group is a patrilineal, patrilocal extended 
family with joint ownership of land. In Kumbapettai today, however, the de- 
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parture of some men to urban work has tended to upset this traditional 
residential pattern. Out of thirty-six households of permanent residents, only 
seven are “complete extended families” in the sense that they contain an older 
married couple and one or more married sons. Eight houses contain what we 
may call “incomplete extended families’”—a married couple with unmarried 
children and with some bereaved person of the husband’s parental generation 
such as a widowed mother, a widower father, or a widowed fatlter’s sister. 
Thirteen houses contain only one married couple with or without unmarried 
children. Finally, eight houses contain widows of various ages with or without 
unmarried children. These figures indicate that in Kumbapettai as perhaps 
everywhere in India, under the impact of change from a feudal to a mercantile 
economic system, the patrilocal extended family is disintegrating as a perma- 
nent residential unit. 

But although the temporary absence of men in urban work has in many 
cases upset the residential unity of the extended family, it is still fairly intact 
as an economic and social unit. This is because in Kumbapettai most Brahmans 
of indigenous families still own village lands. The situation is different in some 
more urbanized villages of Tanjore, where families of the traditional landlord 
caste have, for one reason or another, sold most of their lands to alien mer- 
chants of the towns. In these cases we have both an economic and a residential 
breakdown of the extended family, as there is no longer property to hold its 
members together. 

In Kumbapettai by contrast, if we include the houses of the street now ly- 
ing empty, and if we count as “residents” those persons working in the town 
who return to the village on vacations and derive part of their maintenance 
from it, thirty-one out of forty-eight houses are still owned (if not permanently 
inhabited) by patrilocal extended families, each of which also owns land. 
Theoretically, land is managed by the eldest man of the family, and if he is the 
father this usually the case in fact. After the father’s death the sons may 
divide the property in equal shares; alternatively, they may prefer to remain 
united for a number of years under the management of the eldest. Indeed a 
curious situation has arisen with the expansion of urban work: brothers whose 
father has died sometimes prefer to retain their land in joint ownership ten or 
fifteen years longer than they would traditionally have done. Rather than 
divide their shares and leave these in the management of bailiffs of lower caste, 
a group of brothers may prefer to leave their estate intact in the daily manage- 
ment of one of them who chooses to remain at home. Absent brothers return 
at the two harvests of the year to draw a portion of their maintenance from the 
estate; in return, they are expected to contribute cash from their earnings to 
the brother who stays in the village, whenever he is in need. Occasionally, new 
lands are even bought jointly from money earned in the town. In this way a 
younger brother who chooses to stay in the village may acquire daily manage- 
ment of the estate, but he is subject to supervision by his seniors, and final 
decisions over the sale or leasing of land rest with the eldest of the group. In six 
cases, all members are absent in the town, and the estate is managed by an 
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affine who retains a portion of the crop. In most cases, all brothers are likely 
to return to the village after a period of urban work, when the property is 
divided and a new household is established b: each. 

Although physical separation attenuates the ties of patrilineal kinship, 
these families preserve the ties in a broad emotional sense. Final authority 
still rests with the male head of the family. Daily expenses are managed 
separately in the separate houses of absent members, but the total annual in- 
come tends to be shared by all. Children born in the house of one brother may 
for convenience of education or maintenance be sent for periods to the house 
of another; as a result, they feel the weight of authority of patrilineal elders 
other than their father. The unity of the whole family becomes most apparent 
when its members assemble at harvests, the initiation rites of boys, village 
festivals, and the ancestral rites of their parents and other forebears. 

Of the remaining seventeen houses of the street, six need not concern us, 
since they lie permanently empty and derelict. Their owners have sold their 
lands, have moved in separate elementary families to the towns, and very 
seldom return on vacations. In contrast to those Brahmans who remain always 
in the village, the members of these six families fall at the opposite pole of 
extreme urbanization. An analysis of their kinship relations would have to be 
carried out entirely in an urban setting and would probably reveal marked 
differences from those of the Brahmans who remain on their ancestral lands. 

Six other houses are both owned and occupied by elementary families or by 
widows with small children, all of whom own land in the village but whose close 
patrilineal kin have either died or have sold their shares and moved to the town, 
thus breaking both the residential and economic unity of the extended family. 
Kinship relations in these six families tend to be less orthodox than in the 
thirty-one discussed above; for the simple elementary family has at least 
temporarily become the focal economic as well as residential unit. Most of the 
adults in these households, however, were themselves brought up in extended 
family settings, and as their children marry their households may again turn 
into extended families. The discontinuity in kinship relations in these house- 
holds is therefore not very marked. 

Finally, five houses are owned by patrilocal extended families whose mem- 
bers no longer own land. The permanent residents of these houses vary, but 
in general their young men are absent in the town, leaving aged parents or a 
widowed mother and sometimes young children at home. These families are 
characterized by a shift in the balance of power from the oldest to the middle 
generation, for they depend for maintenance on the salaries of the junior mem- 
bers rather than on a joint estate managed by a patriarch. Their kinship rela- 
tions are the least orthodox in the village, but the number of their permanent 
residents is too small to warrant a systematic analysis here of the ways in 
which they depart from traditional custom. 

One other source of disturbance of traditional kinship relations requires 
mention, namely the modern variation in wealth between different households 
of the street. Until about fifty years ago the local caste group appears to have 
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been composed of patrilocal extended families of roughly equal wealth. This 
must certainly have been the case a hundred years ago, when land was owned 
jointly by the street and was merely alloted for equal usufruct to households. 
Today land is a marketable commodity, urban occupations have developed, 
and the economy as a whole is unstable. A family’s prosperity may therefore 
increase or decrease markedly within one generation, and houses of the same 
street may have widely varying incomes. One result is that whereas men 
fomerly tended to marry close cognates, especially cross-cousins or the elder 
sister’s daughter, in the present generation the proportion of marriages to close 
cognates is decreasing, and some men marry unrelated or distantly related 
women of the endogamous subcaste whose families own similar wealth to their 
own. The current economic rank of a family is judged by the amount of money 
which its members are able to pay to the bridegroom at the marriage of one of 
their daughters, and conversely by the amount which the educational and 
economic standing of a youth permits his family to demand from the father of 
his bride. This cash sum I call bridegroom-wealth, as it is paid outright by the 
bride’s father to the bridegroom for the latter’s personal use. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from the dowry of jewelry, clothing, and household vessels which a 
father even traditionally settled upon his daughter at marriage. The payment 
of bridegroom-wealth, although a modern institution developed in the past 
fifty years, acts as a stabilizing factor and encourages the perpetuation of 
traditional types of relationships between persons and households newly linked 
by marriage. For by ensuring that in a given generation marriages still take 
place between economically homogeneous categories of households rather than 
between families of markedly unequal economic power, it permits the perpetua- 
tion of traditional patterns of deference, especially between male affines and 
between women and their conjugal kin. 


RELATIONS IN THE ELEMENTARY FAMILY 


I will now turn to reciprocal paired relationships, and discuss first the rela- 
tionship of parents and sons. For the son this falls into three phases: childhood, 
adolescence, and marriage. 

In childhood, a son is typically treated with indulgence by both parents. He 
is suckled for six to nine months, and knows for long after this that he may 
turn to his mother for solace in need or misfortune. Nevertheless, the occupa- 
tional roles of husband and wife, the structure of the orthodox patrilineal ex- 
tended family, and the religious values of Brahmans, appear regularly to de- 
mand a certain degree of mutual deprivation in the relations of mother and 
son. Unity of the extended family depends on the solidarity of the patrilineally 
related males around whom it is built, and on the subordination of women to 
their husbands. Very early, a father claims his son as the special object of his 
care, and typically tends to show jealousy of the attachment between the child 
and his mother. Customary moral values demand that a wife, often at some 
personal cost, place her devotion to her husband above that to her children. 
A myth, quoted by many Brahmans, tells how a young wife, prevented by her 
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sense of duty from disturbing the husband asleep on her lap, allowed her son 
to fall and be burnt to death in the kitchen fire. Siva, pleased with her piety, 
restored the child to life. 

In fact, in everyday life in the home, a young mother is prevented by house- 
hold tasks and by partial seclusion in the kitchen from regularly tending her 
children after the age of one or two. They are then monopolized by the father, 
who has greater leisure than the mother and who is at home for a large part 
of the day. In an extended family household, the child is also cared for by the 
father’s parents and sometimes by the father’s widowed aunt or sister, all of 
whom tend to support the father’s rather than the mother’s claims in the child. 
The father and father’s mother tend to indulge the child with constant atten- 
tion and with food, not forcefully to inhibit his aggression, but to make strong 
emotional demands on him and to delay the development of autonomy and of 
skills. Children of five, for example, do not wash or dress themselves and are 
seldom permitted to walk outside the house or to play alone. The relationship 
of father and son becomes one of close mutual dependence, typified in state- 
ments about the giving and receiving of food. In connection with this de- 
pendence of fathers and sons, Brahmans frequently quote a proverb: ‘‘Children 
and the gods must be amply fed, otherwise they may wander away.” Men from 
adolescence to middle age who remain in the village are often heard to remark 
that they cannot disobey the father on whom they depend for food. In old age 
a father and his son are ideally spoken of as tenderly protecting one another. 
Although the father normally retains ultimate control of his lands until his 
death, either he or the son may manage them, and the two are concerned to 
provide each other with food. After death, the father’s spirit is spoken of as a 
pitiful, starving creature which must be fed to prevent it from perishing in the 
land of the dead, and to strengthen it so that it may be born again. Not to 
feed the father’s spirit with gingelly seeds on each new moon day and with 
rice-balls on each anniversary of the death, is the worst impiety a bereaved son 
could commit. 

At the age of five to six, a boy is ceremonially initiated into the art of writ- 
ing and goes to school in the house of a Brahman of the street. A partial break 
takes place in his relations with both parents. He must now wear clothes and 
conduct himself with propriety in matters of eating and personal toilet. He no 
longer sleeps in his parents’ room and is strictly forbidden to witness sexual 
relations between them. He may not loiter in the kitchen or spend too much 
time with kinswomen. He must obey his father and give public reverence to 
him; all aggression toward the father or other elders of the street is now by 
stern word and gesture strictly inhibited. However, he is not yet a member of 
his caste. He is referred to jokingly as a Sidra or low caste fellow, and may not 
take part in ceremonies requiring the repetition of Sanskrit formulae. Though 
he learns to obey rules of cleanliness, he cannot yet be ritually polluted by a 
death or birth in his lineage or by the touch of a low caste man. He may not 
perform the funeral rites of his parents but, if need arises, must delegate these 
to a kinsman. If he dies, no pollution is observed for him, the bones of the 
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cremation are not collected, and no offerings are made to his spirit. Im short, he 
has not yet acquired a social personality, but is an appendage of his father. 

Until about twenty years ago, Brahman boys were initiated into caste by 
the upanayana ceremony at the age of seven to ten. In this lengthy ceremony, 
a boy is presented with the sacred thread of a Brahman. His father binds round 
his waist a girdle of sacred grass and whispers into his ear the Gayitri mantra, 
the most sacred and secret knowledge of Brahmans. This formula is a prayer to 
the sun to be endowed with its strength. Many Kumbapettai Brahmans, how- 
ever, do noi know its literal meaning. They speak of the manira as thought it 
were a female deity, a goddess of great sacredness, and say that it is possessed 
of Sakti or spiritual and magical power. Now Sakti, though it is said to be a 
female force and to be embodied in the person of Parvati, the consort of Siva, 
is a quality desired by men. It is, moreover, said to be acquired not only from 
the recitation of Sanskrit texts and the fervent worship of Siva, but also from 
control of bodily functions, and in particular from the conservation of semen by 
sexual abstention. From these and similar statements I conclude that, in the 
upanayana ceremony, a father symbolically endows his son, now a separate 
social personality, with a creative power which in one aspect is sexual, but 
which is also regarded as a sublimated spiritual force. 

Following initiation, a boy was traditionally sent into the service of a 
guru from whom he learnt to recite portions of the Védas and to perform the 
many ceremoni?s of his caste. He was required to live with other disciples in 
the guru’s house, daily to collect cooked rice food from houses of the street for 
his own and his guru’s food, and to obey the guru as a paternal figure. For the 
past fifty years, Brahman boys, unless they wish to become household priests 
(of whom there are two or three in each street), have remained in their homes 
and received only intermittent instruction from a guru. Nowadays most boys 
attend elementary and high school, and some are not initiated until the age of 
twelve to fourteen. Even so, the period of prepuberty and early adolescence is 
still one of strict training and partial estrangement from the parents. From the 
age of eight or nine a boy should not touch either parent. In most houses he is 
still required to prostrate before both each morning and at festivals of the street. 
He shows great respect to his father and elder brothers and spends much time 
in the company of older caste fellows and often of some older Brahman who in- 
structs him in religious lore. He treats kinswomen with respect, may not touch 
his sisters after their puberty, and may not consort with the adult women of 
other households. He must carefully observe the rules of ritual pollution with 
regard to food, regular bathing, relationships with lower caste persons, death, 
and birth. He must worship in the village temple, an act which requires special 
purity. After initiation he must abstain from a number of foods. He is taught 
to perform the fire-sacrifice of brahmacdryam or bachelorhood. The performance 
of this offering is believed to enhance Sakti, to banish unchaste desires, and to 
enable the young disciple to concentrate upon God. He learns the thrice daily 
sandhya vandanam which are offerings of water, accompanied by Sanskrit 
recitations, to the ancestors, to Siva and Visnu, and to the gods of the Védic 
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patheon. These offerings are believed to protect the mind from unchastity and 
to establish it in piety and obedience to the parents and elders of the caste. 
In this period of his life, a boy is reminded of the proverb, ‘The father and the 
mother are the first gods to be worshipped.” Several men told me how, at the 
age of twelve or thirteen, they were overcome with a sense of guilt and longing 
at the thought of their former impiety to their parents, especially the father. 
They regretted the waywardness of childhood, and resolved to lead an obedient 
life and to foreswear lewd conversation, unchaste thoughts or acts, and anger 
of any form toward their parents. 

Brahman boys were formerly married at about the age of sixteen. With the 
modern exigencies of education, impoverishment, and frequent urban work, 
they marry at about twenty to twenty-five. Proposals come from the girl’s side, 
and marriage is arranged by the parents. Very recently, young men have been 
allowed formally to see and approve of their parents’ choice. Such a formal 
meeting was not traditionally permitted and was often unnecessary when 
marriage might take place between cross-cousins who had grown up together, 
between a boy and his elder sister’s daughter, or between members of the same 
street. 

Marriage brings about changes in the relationship to the parents. If a 
youth remains in Kumbapettai, his wife is established in the household as the 
subordinate of her husband and her mother-in-law. The young husband has the 
right to command her; she may not leave the house and garden without his 
consent, usually given only for marriages and festivals. The control of her 
daily activities he leaves to his mother, but he is her ultimate guardian. To a 
limited extent the father must restrain his own activities on behalf of his son. 
Although he may command his daughter-in-law, he may not speak freely to 
her. Father and son are now equally excluded from each other’s marital life: it 
is said that though the house were burning, neither dare call the other out of his 
marital bed. The father at this time may give over responsibility for manage- 
ment of all or a part of his lands to his son. Though they still tend to avoid 
each other, father and son are to some extent drawn together in care for the 
son’s children, who are idolized by their grandfather. After marriage a son 
also draws closer to his mother again. He consults her constantly about his 
wife and children, and may borrow money from her without his father’s knowl- 
edge 

But while he lives in the village and while his father is alive, a man does not 
attain to the full responsibility of an adult of his street, He may not represent 
his family nor make gifts in his own name at marriages or public ceremonies. 
Even after the father’s death and the division of the family property, a young 
man should out of courtesy make gifts in the name of his father’s eldest living 
brother and consult him on every important occasion. A married man may not 
leave the village, visit kinsfolk, or permit his wife to visit her natal family, 
without the consent of his father, usually requested through his mother. He may 
not take part in funeral rites before his parents’ deaths. Often he has only sub- 
sidiary management of lands or money, or none at all. I once asked a Brahman of 
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thirty-five who had a wife and one child but who spent much time helping 
me in my work, whether he had no other obligations to fulfill. “I am only a 
young boy, madam!” he replied, ‘My father is alive—what is my responsibil- 
ity?”’ While his mother is alive, and he lives in her house, a man’s sexual rela- 
tions with his wife are gravely curtailed. In the fourteen houses where a married 
couple lived with the husband’s mother or father’s sister, the husband was 
permitted to sleep with his wife only on Fridays, an auspicious day for beget- 
ting. On other nights a man sleeps on the outer verandah of his house or of the 
house of a friend; his wife sleeps beside her mother-in-law. 

But as his sons grow into the age of grahasta or married adulthood, an old 
man is customarily expected to retire gradually from the world, to curb his 
enjoyment of living, and to turn his thoughts still further towards spiritual 
life. This is ideally the period of sannydsa or meditation and chastity in old age. 
To undertake it fully, a man should surrender his home and property to his sons 
and wander forth as a stranger begging food and engaging in meditation. Asa 
less extreme course, he may go with his wife to occupy a small hut outside the 
village, and lead a life of prayer, simplicity, and chastity. One Brahman of the 
next village had done this. He conducted daily fire-offerings to the Védic gods, 
and tried by silent meditation to attain union of his soul with the divine soul 
which he believed to be immanent in all creation but to be personified as Siva. 
He received young disciples on weekends and instructed them to memorize 
Sanskrit prayers, to meditate, to perform yogic exercises, to fast periodically, 
and to gain control over earthly desires. One old man in Kumbapettai lived 
quietly apart from his family in a separate small house on the street, returning 
home only for meals. Four others performed regular meditation, prayers and 
offerings to Siva in their homes, and claimed to live in chastity. 

Contrary to ancient Védic tradition, however, full sannydsa is usually un- 
dertaken by younger men who early forgo the practical responsibilities of 
adulthood and the care of a family. Four such men have left Kumbapettai 
shortly before or after marriage. Two left after quarrels with the father, one 
after the father’s death, and one after the death of a guru to whom he was 
devoted. According to some Brahmans, for a man to undertake sannydsa be- 
fore he has begotten a son is a crime against his parents, since he does not then 
leave an heir who will propitiate their spirits after his death. But others hold 
that the spiritual benefit gained by the sannydsi ensures not only the union of 
his own soul with the divine soul, without the need for rebirth, but also confers 
the same benefit on the souls of his parents. 

The unique, asymmetrical relationship between a man and his father is that 
most valued by Brahmans, and corporate unity within the lineage gives place 
to this emphasis on the personal bond between each individual and his own 
father and father’s forebears. Thus, the propitiation of ancestral spirits is not 
carried out, as in many patrilineal lineage systems, collectively by segments of 
different orders within the lineage, nor by the head of the lineage. Instead, each 
man whose father is dead and who owns property separately from his brothers, 
propitiates monthly his father’s and (if she is also dead) his mother’s spirit, the 
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spirits of his paternal grandfather and grandmother, and those of his paternal 
great-grandfather and great-grandmother. He then propitiates the spirits of 
his mother’s parents, of his mother’s paternal grandparents, and of her pater- 
nal great-grandparents. On the anniversary of his father’s death, he propitiates 
only his patrilineal forebears. In each case the name of a woman is not sep- 
arately uttered; her offering is merely added to that of her husband. Though 
she may die first, the mother’s soul is not propitiated until after the father’s 
death. The rites thus illustrate the assimilation of a wife to her husband. At the 
same time, they indicate that though a father legally loses guardianship of his 
daughter at her marriage, he retains a residual right in her procreative powers. 
Her son isa secondary heir, sometimes likened to his own son. The boy will in any 
case propitiate his spirit, and, if there are no sons, will inherit his property and 
perform the chief ancestral rites. 

Again, the injunction placed upon a childless man to adopt a son points up 
the emphasis on the father-son relationship as a unique and sacred bond, and 
the exclusiveness of the elementary family within the wider lineage. It is not 
enough that a man’s soul be propitiated by his patrilineal kinsmen at large and 
that his property revert to them. He must have a son of his own to replace him 
and to care for his soul after death. 

As in the case of father and son, the relationship between Brahman brothers 
is characterized by difference of rank according to age, authority of the older 
over the younger, and an ideal of personal devotion. After initiation, a younger 
brother must show respect to his seniors. He may talk intimately with them but 
should submit to their judgment and show no aggression toward them. The 
eldest brother has special authority and is most closely associated with his 
father. Unlike younger sons he is seldom given away in adoption, for he is 
chief heir of the family. At the parents’ deaths he alone performs the funeral 
rites, and until the property is divided he alone performs the monthly and 
annual offerings to his father’s spirit. Only after division of the property are 
separate sacrificial fires and offerings made by each son to the spirits of the 
father and other forebears. Likewise, after the father’s death, the eldest son 
becomes head of the extended family and manager of its property, with the 
rights and obligations of a guardian toward his juniors. His legal authority 
persists until the property is divided and separate households are established 
by the brothers, but even after this date younger brothers should defer in 
public to their seniors and willingly accept their advice. 

This strong emphasis on the differentia! status of brothers according to age 
and on asymmetrical bonds of superordination and subordination between 
them accompanies a relatively weak emphasis on their equivalence vis-a-vis the 
rest of society. Thus, in contrast to the lower castes, Brahman brothers can 
seldom replace each other in social or ritual situations. They may not of course 
replace each other in the levirate, since the remarriage of widows is forbidden. 
Similarly, in contrast to a low caste man, a Brahman does not become an affine 
of the lineage from which his brother has drawn a wife, and may not visit the 
natal home of his brother’s wife with the ready freedom of a kinsman. 
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Brahmans much admire a relationship of deep personal devotion between 
brothers in which the elder extends loving protection and the younger willing 
submission. Such a relationship is in fact quite frequently found between a pair 
of brothers (usually widely separated in age) who select each other in prefer- 
ence to the rest of the sibling group. This type of bond is in harmony with the 
general Brahmanical emphasis on devotion in dyadic relationships between men 
of unequal status, the superior of whom exercises control over the inferior. 
Other examples are the bonds between guru and disciple, father and son, older 
and younger friends, or in different social contexts between a Brahman and 
some favored servant of the lower castes. 

This preference for asymmetrical relationships, which is fostered in the 
extended family with its structure of authority, goes along with a marked 
uneasiness in relationships between peers. Brothers near in age and of similar 
status in the extended family tend to be covertly hostile to each other, so that 
the sibling group as a whole seldom acts as an organized, solidary unit. Par- 
ticularly after division of their property, when the sanctions behind the 
authority of seniors over juniors are removed and they acquire greater equality, 
the relationship between brothers often becomes distant and cold. Indeed, 
after division of their property brothers are said to become like “mere pangdlis”’ 
or classificatory patrilineal kin. Jealousy between them is often acute, although 
its expression is inhibited, and they tend to avoid each other and not to act in 
unison. 

A similar lack of solidarity and of organized action among peers is found in 
relationships between men of the wider community; for personal status is of 
such importance to Brahmans that in all contexts they find it difficult to act as 
co-equals in a group. When they do act in public, for example to arrange a 
festival, they do so each as an individual or as the voluntary subordinate of one 
superior in rank. This contrasts with the low caste emphasis on the mutual 
equality, social equivalence, and organized solidarity first of brothers, and 
second of all adult married men of the street. Unlike the lower castes, Brah- 
mans do not hold street assemblies to settle disputes and do not elect a headman 
to represent his peers of the street. Instead, it is possible for covert back-biting 
between Brahman enemies to drag on for months, being ended finally by the 
need to co-operate in ritual. Whereas in the lower castes quarrels tend to result 
in physical violence and to end in public intervention by an assemblage of 
peers and in speedy reconciliation, among Brahmans the religious ideal of 
nonviolence leads to an inhibition of direct aggression against superiors and 
peers, so that public intervention is seldom required. In place of physical vio- 
lence, hostility against peers tends to be handled by the defense mechanism of 
projection, seen in the common belief that enemies are persecuting one with the 
evil eye, or else by avoidance and retirement into vows of silence with those 
who are thought to wish one ill. In order to feel secure and to act decisively a 
Brahman does not, like a low caste man, require the constant supervision and 
emotional support of his peers. It is enough that he feel supported by some 
superior male figure—the father, a much older brother, a religious guru, or a 
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deity. Indeed some older Brahmans boast with justice that they ‘do not move 
freely with anybody’’—that is, they do not feel a comfortable intimacy with 
anyone—and are liable at any time to retire from social participation into 
solitary ‘communion with God. 

The symmetrical unity required between men of the extended family 
appears to demand a partial repudiation of emotional ties with women. This 
tendency is strengthened by the religious values of Brahmans which enjoin 
strict control of sexual and other libidinal impulses. For it is believed that by 
such ascetic abstention from bodily and worldly pleasures the individual may 
acquire spiritual strength, and that he may after death and a period in the 
ancestral world be reborn in a high estate or, at best, may altogether escape 
the cycle of rebirths and realize union with the divine. Yet sexuality is in other 
contexts highly valued as the means of begetting a son. The position of women 
in the kinship system is thus paradoxical. As mothers they are revered, but as 
marital partners they tend to be devalued. A girl child, like a boy, is usually 
pampered and indulged by both parents, especially by her father. But like a 
boy before initiation, a girl acquires no social personality until her marriage; 
she is regarded as an appendage of her father. She does not observe ritual pol- 
lution, and no offerings are performed if she dies. At marriage, which formerly 
took place before puberty but now occurs about the age of fifteen, a girl is 
transferred as a personal gift, called the “‘gift of a virgin,”’ by her father to*her 
husband. This gift of a virgin daughter is said to shrive her father of the sin of 
begetting and to transfer it to his son-in-law. For this reason, it is said that to 
marry a girl is an act of benevolence toward her father. It is performed with 
ostentatious condescension, and today requires that the bride’s father make a 
heavy cash payment to the bridegroom and meet all the expenses of an elabo- 
rate ceremony. At marriage a woman legally becomes a member of her hus- 
band’s clan, patrilineal group, and extended family, from the last of which she 
may claim maintenance until her death. By custom, though not by recent law, 
she may not be divorced nor returned to her father. If she is detected in 
adultery, however, she may be excommunicated and completely banished from 
the caste. She passes into the legal guardianship of her husband, to whom she 
becomes the personal subordinate. Like a son to his parents, she must offer 
daily worship by prostrating before him; he is said to be her first god. It is 
believed that by unequivocal obedience and devotion to him she may acquire 
great spiritual and even magical power, as does a male devotee by unremitting 
devotion to Siva. A proverb says that “She who on rising worships not God but 
her husband, if she says, ‘Let it rain,’ it will rain.”” Her complete obedience to 
her mother-in-law, strictly required of every young Brahman wife, is an exten- 
sion of that to her husband. She must without murmuring undergo stern disci- 
pline and hard physical chastisement from both. The wife tends to be devalued 
as a sexual partner. The special sexual attributes of women—their menstrual 
and birth pollutions—are much feared by men and scrupulously avoided as 
dangerous and ritually unclean. Yet in myth and usually in fact, the wife is re- 
spected as the mother of sons. Polygynous marriage very seldom occurs unless 
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the first wife is barren. The mother is so greatly valued because she possesses 
what no man has: the procreative power to perpetuate the patrilineal line. This 
dilemma arises of course to some extent in all patrilineal systems: descent, 
though traced through men, is achieved through women. The Brahmans at- 
tempt to solve it by assimilating a wife to her husband. She is regarded as one 
flesh with him and is likened to a part of his being through whom he perpetuates 
himself. More than this, she is mystically stated to be the very embodiment of 
the spiritual and procreative strength of her husband. Like Parvati in relation 
to Siva, the wife is the personification of her husband’s Sakti or spiritual and 
procreative power. Brahmans will freely admit in certain contexts that a man is 
nothing without a wife. Without her beside him as his dharma pattini, or 
‘“helpmeet in the performance of duty,” he is not permitted to perform the fire- 
sacrifice of a householder or to perform any of the greater ydgams or fire- 
sacrifices to the Védic gods. Without a wife he cannot beget and may not even 
adopt a son, and his soul, unpropitiated, cannot attain to the abode of his 
ancestors. 

Individual men attempt different solutions of the marital conflict arising 
from this ambivalence toward women. Several in Kumbapettai seek sensual 
satisfaction privately with women of the lower tenant castes or of the caste of 
temple dancing-girls. This course appears to arouse much anxiety in them, but 
enables them to isolate sensuality from the inhibiting influence of the home. 
Others permit themselves free sensual indulgence with the wife but express 
guilt on this account and deny the possibility of a tender relationship with 
women. A few attempt to annihilate sensual desire, to revere the wife, and to 
confine physical relations to producing children. Each of these varying solu- 
tions, though different in form, appears to illustrate an isolation of tender from 
sensual impulses which is, it seems, an almost inevitable outcome of the child- 
hood and adolescent training of Brahmans. Yet others, for whom the guilt and 
responsibility of marital life appear to be overwhelming, avoid the built-in con- 
flict by abandoning marriage and, as sannydsis, enter the service of a guru and 
devote themselves to union with the divine soul. 

Since a wife becomes assimilated toher husband and can attain salvationonly 
through her devotion to him, it is understandable that the Brahmans formerly 
encouraged the death of a widow upon her husband’s funeral pyre. I could not 
discover how prevalent this custom had been. The last recorded sati, though 
against the law, took place in a nearby village in 1905. Several families possess 
and worship in the shrine of their household gods a piece of silk torn from the 
wrapper of a faithful ancestress who had immolated herself on her husband’s 
pyre. During at least the past fifty years, the widow enters upon a life of 
chastity devoted to the memory and worship of her husband. Her head is 
shaved, she is dressed in a plain white s@ri and, as an inauspicious person, she is 
forbidden to attend marriage or initiation rites. She eats once daily and per- 
forms special meditations and offerings for the salvation of her own and her 
husband’s souls. If she has sons, she attains an honorable position in her house- 
hold and in fact wields great power over both sons and daughters-in-law. If she 
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is childless, she now claims a share of her husband’s property or returns to the 
charity of her brothers. 

Though legally transferred to the guardianship of her husband, a married 
woman retains certain residual rights in her natal home. Unlike a low caste 
woman, she may not divorce her husband, and she has no lega! right to main- 
tenance from her brothers. But she has a moral right to visit her home with the 
consent of her husband and his parents, and may in fact live there for long pe- 
riods in widowhood. As the social equivalent of her brother in some contexts, she 
has the right to command his wife, who may not sit in her presence. A woman is 
received with warmth by her father and brothers, since she is a natal kins- 
woman to whom they consciously feel none of the ambivalence they bear to 
their wives. As a young wife, the high status she commands in her natal home in 
some measure compensates for the subjugation she suffers in the conjugal one. 
In later life, by the marriage of her daughter to a younger brother or to a 
brother’s son, she occasionally strengthens her power in both households. 


THE WIDER KINSHIP SYSTEM 


The subordinate rank of wives in relation to their husbands sets up asym- 
metrical relationships between male affines. Because of his connection with the 
wife, the wife’s brother may by custom be treated casually, and many un- 
requited gifts flow from him to the sister’s husband. The sister’s husband, by 
contrast, is reverenced as the benefactor who married one’s sister. He must be 
courteously invited and his expenses are paid at all ceremonies of the house. 
These attitudes of courtesty and reverence are similarly extended to the 
father’s sister’s husband, the father’s father’s sister’s husband, the daughter’s 
husband and the son’s daughter’s husband, whose common role as respected 
affines who have married women of the lineage tends to overrride differences of 
generation. On the other hand, the mother’s brother, who is after all wife’s 
brother to the father, may be treated casually and has an almost egalitarian 
relationship with Ego. It is possible to separate out in this relationship the two 
roles of the mother’s brother: (1) wife’s brother of the father, and thus an affine 
of Ego and all his lineage, and (2) brother of one’s own mother. In the first role 
the mother’s brother may tend to be depreciated: I have often heard boys 
complaining that their mothers’ brothers were foolish, in imitation of the 
language of their fathers. But in his second role the mother’s brother may be 
appreciated as an affectionate companion who jokes and plays with a child, 
and who must make handsome gifts at births, initiations and marriages. 

Like affines, cross cousins have asymmetrical relationships, which stem 
from the asymmetrical statuses of their parents. Thus, the mother’s brother’s 
son, like the mother’s brother, is treated casually—sometimes patronized, 
sometimes the butt of jokes, sometimes affectionately protected. He is called 
amménji, a word which evokes amusement and which is said to be equivalent to 
“fool.”” Ego’s father’s sister’s son’s position parallels that of Ego’s father’s 
sister’s husband. He is respected. The relationship may be affectionate, but 
jokes tend to stem from the father’s sister’s son, and not from Ego. The 
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asymmetry is particularly marked in the relationship between an older father’s 
sister’s son and a younger mother’s brother’s son, but is found when the ages 
are reversed. 

Because of these differences in the status of cross cousins and of affines, 
Brahman youths say that they prefer matrilateral as opposed to patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage. For a man respects his sister’s affines and patronizes his 
wife’s relatives, and a man respects his father’s sister’s husband and father’s 
sister’s son. If he marries his mother’s brother’s daughter, then his wife’s 
kinsmen (mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s son), whom he may now 
patronize, are people with whom his prior relationship was similarly patroniz- 
ing. If he marries his father’s sister’s daughter, then his wife’s kinsmen (father’s 
sister’s husband, father’s sister’s son) are individuals whom he once respected, 
but who should now respect him. Matrilateral cross-cousin marriage therefore 
reinforces already existing asymmetrical relationships, whereas patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage (and also marriage to the elder sister’s daughter) re- 
verses such relationships. Nevertheless, in spite of their stated preference for 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, Kumbapettai Brahmans in fact practise 
both types with equal frequency; matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, patri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage, and sister’s daughter marriage each account for 
four percent of the total marriages. The equal frequency of these marriages is 
partly accounted for by the fact that each type in some way eases the lot of the 
young wife in her husband’s natal family, and all types are therefore favored 
by women. For whether her mother-in-law is her father’s sister, her mother’s 
brothers’ wife or her mother’s mother, a young wife’s role in her conjugal 
household is likely to be less arduous than if the mother-in-law is a stranger. 
A girl’s mother, moreover, is particularly likely to try by persuasion to 
bring about the marriage of her daughter to her own younger brother or 
brother’s son and thus reinforce her ties with her own natal family. In this 
way, sister’s daughter marriages and patrilateral cross-cousin marriages are 
sometimes arranged. In these unions, the asymmetrical relationships between 
male affines brought about by the most recent marriages tend to override those 
already existing before the marriage took place. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF BRAHMAN AND NON-BRAHMAN SYSTEMS CONTRASTED 


The special characteristics of the Brahman kinship system are illuminated 
if we contrast it with the system of the lower non-Brahman tenant castes of 
cowherds, peasants, artisans, washermen, and barbers, and of the “exterior” 
castes of Pallans and Parayans. Both Brahmans and these lower castes have 
patrilineal descent groups with bilateral cross-cousin marriage, sister’s daugh- 
ter marriage, and a bifurcate-merging terminological structure, yet many de- 
tails of their kinship systems and of their terminological structures are quite 
different. 

Fundamental to these differences are first, differences in the relationships 
to land. Among Brahmans, although land was formerly owned jointly by the 
street, rights in its usufruct were inherited patrilineally, as they are today. 
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Residence was and is therefore strictly patrilocal and the lineage acquires a 
considerable generation depth because of its stability on the land, which is 
scarce, densely populated, and used for settled agriculture. The low castes, 
especially the Adi Dravidas, do not own land and have only movables to 
inherit. Their patrilineal group is therefore very shallow, having a depth of 
only three to four generations, and residence need not be strictly patrilocal. A 
high proportion of men in each generation go to live in the streets or villages of 
their mothers, their sisters’ husbands, or their wives. The strength and unity 
of the lineage therefore is more marked among Brahmans. This is reflected in 
the fact that men married to women of the Brahman lineage tend to be classed 
together by Ego as affines of his lineage (See Appendix). Father’s father’s 
sister’s husband, father’s sister’s husband, and elder sister’s husband are all 
altimpér or “older brother-in-law,” and younger sister’s husband, daughter’s 
husband, and son’s daughter’s husband are all mdppillai (‘“‘great” or “‘re- 
spected child’’). The unity of Ego’s lineage, reflected in the comparable roles 
ascribed to its male affines, here overrrides generational distinctions, and only 
the basic distinction of whether the affine is older or younger than Ego is 
preserved. But among non-Brahmans, where generation distinctions override 
the unity of the small patrilineal group, these distinctions are preserved in 
classifying men married to women of the group. 

Second, low caste women are economically independent. They perform 
agricultural work with the men and are paid separately in kind. Their rank is 
therefore almost equal to that of men. This higher status and economic evalua- 
tion of women is reflected in the fact that at marriage, bridewealth is paid in- 
stead of bridegroom-wealth. Low caste wives are not assimilated to their 
husbands, but in marriage remain equal but “‘opposite” to them. They have the 
right of easy divorce and of remarriage in widowhood, and also retain strong 
ties in the natal home, to which they may return and claim shelter at any time. 
Their social equivalence and unity with their brothers is more strongly em- 
phasized than among Brahmans. Several consequences for the terminological 
structure flow from this difference in the roles of women. First, a low caste 
woman does not become terminologically assimilated to her husband but re- 
mains his equal and “opposite.” She calls his older kin not by the same terms 
as he does, but by the “‘opposite” terms, that is, by those she already used be- 
fore marriage, assuming the husband to have been a cross cousin. Second, non- 
Brahman brother and sister, being socially equivalent in many contexts, use 
the same terms for each other’s spouse’s kin as they do fer their own spouses’ 
kin; so also do two brothers or two sisters. Third, the equality but polarity of 
women with their husbands, together with sibling equivalence and cross- 
cousin marriage, create a typical Kariera-type symmetry between the two sides 
of the kinship system and bring about the equation of affines with nonlineal 
cognates, that is to say with the mother’s patrilineal group. Thus in the lower 
castes, father’s sister’s husband is equated with mother’s brother (mdmd), 
sister’s husband with wife’s brother and with cross cousins of both types 
(maccunan), and daughter’s husband with son’s wife’s brother and with sister’s 
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son (marumakan). For brothers-in-law have equal status and almost equally 
balanced rights in the woman who links them. Fourth, the equality but polar- 
ity of women with their husbands, and the strong rights retained by a woman 
in her brothers, make the mother’s patrilineal group and her other kin almost 
as important to Ego as his own. The lower caste system thus ramifies equally 
widely in all lines rather than (as among Brahmans) being confined to Ego’s 
own lineage with its fringe of affines. Similarly, the over-all equivalence of 
siblings in the low castes, and the strong ties retained by women in their natal 
families, bring about an emphasis on the equivalence and unity of sisters, whose 
matrilineal descendants are therefore equivalent. Through the importance of 
the mother and the mother’s tie to her sister, therefore, matrilineal kin of the 
same generation, like patrilineal, call each other siblings and are forbidden to 
marry within a range of three to four generations. 

Further, in the low caste system, the independence of men as separate 
wage-earners breaks the authority of the father shortly after puberty. His sons, 
once married, move into separate homes and become equal and adult members 
of the street. Because of the economic independence of men as individuals, and 
the fact that all are equally the servants of Brahmans, rank is underplayed in 
the low caste kinship system and great stress is placed on the equivalence and 
solidarity of peers. The model for this is sibling equivalence and unity. Brothers 
can replace each other in many social and kinship situations, for example in the 
optional levirate. The equivalence of siblings, both male and female, is of such 
great significance that it creates a wide lateral extension of the kinship system, 
through sibling groups linked together by marriages. Sister’s husband’s brother 
is therefore equated with sister’s husband, and his wife is in turn a sister, and 
her brother, a brother. The term for mother’s brother’s wife (who is already 
equated with father’s sister), is extended to mother’s brother’s wife’s sister. 
This woman’s husband is in turn a “mother’s brother,” and his sister, a 
‘“‘mother.”” Comparable lateral extensions take place through all affinal rela- 
tionships in each generation. Moreover, incest prohibitions are extended to all 
those who, in this wide lateral extension of terms, fall into the same termino- 
logical category as do members of Ego’s immediate patrilineal group.This 
wide lateral extension of the low caste kinship system creates numerous inter- 
personal links within the low castes’ large endogamous units that are dispersed 
between many villages, and compensates for the absence of large patrilineal 
lineages and dispersed exogamous clans. The emphasis placed by the low castes 
on the equivalence of siblings, together with the equipoise of their women be- 
tween natal and conjugal units, provides them with such links. 

Some of the differences between the Brahman and low caste kinship sys- 
tems are related to differences in religious values as well as to economic arrange- 
ments. The low castes place much less emphasis than do Brahmans on other- 
worldliness and on the fate of the soul after death. Engaged in the practical 
business of earning a living through manual labor, the low castes care more for 
health and prosperity in this life and the avoidance of immediate misfortunes. 
The deities they most worship control the growth or failure of crops and the 
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infliction or removal of sickness, whereas the great deities favored by the 
Brahmans are concerned with more abstract problems relating to the expiation 
of sins and the accumulation of religious merit. The low castes therefore pay 
little attention to the performance of offerings designed to add strength to the 
souls of their ancestors. Adoption is thus extremely rare in the low caste sys- 
tem; for although lower caste men desire children for the pleasures they bring 
in this life, they are not obliged to have sons who will propitiate their souls 
after death. It is enough for a childless man if his funeral rites are performed by 
a younger brother or brother’s son; filial piety and the sacredness of the descent 
line from fathers to sons are less emphasized than among Brahmans. 

More profound implications for low caste kinship relations stem from their 
attitudes toward sensuality and aggression. After marriage, when youths 
acquire economic independence and the rights of householders, the expression 
of aggression toward elders and peers is not strictly inhibited. Physical fights 
are not uncommon between brothers, between affines, and even between father 
and son; although for practical reasons the low castes must submit to the 
demands of the Brahmans, they do not require submissive dependence in 
asymmetrical relationships within their own community. Instead, they stress 
the equivalence and solidarity of peers in varying social contexts. Brothers may 
fight over personal matters pertaining to their family, but will support each 
other in quarrels with other households of the street. In other contexts, peers 
of the street do battle against the men of a neighboring street of their own or a 
related caste, and periodically non-Brahmans and Adi Dravidas of the whole 
village assemble to fight the low castes of a neighboring hostile village. Low 
caste deities of the household, the patrilineal group, the street, and the village 
are believed to sanction such segmentary Cisputes and to aid their respective 
adherents. 

Similarly, the lower castes do not favor ascetic control of sexuality in 
marital relationships. Religious rules prohibit sexual relations between mem- 
bers of different castes and between kinfolk to whom incest prohibitions are 
extended. Adultery within the caste is frowned upon, but isa secular and not a 
religious offense; adulterous persons are divorced or fined but are not banished 
from the caste. Marital relations are prohibited on certain fast-days and during 
the festival of the village goddess, but are unrestricted at other times. Sexuality 
is thus object-inhibited in certain limited contexts; it is not aim-inhibited as 
among Brahmans. The ascetic control of sexuality for its own sake does not 
increase a man’s spiritual strength. Women as sexual partners are not therefore 
regarded as intrinsically dangerous to man’s spiritual salvation, and their own 
salvation does not depend upon lifelong submission to one husband. The rela- 
tively high position of women in the low caste community, the permissibility 
of divorce and of widow remarriage, the comparative independence and equal- 
ity of women in relation to their husbands, and their social equivalence with 
their brothers, are related in part to the fact that women are not depreciated in 
status by reason of their sexuality. 

Among Brahmans, as we have seen, both religious values and the joint 
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ownership of land by patrilineal extended families bring about an emphasis on 
asymmetrical relations between men and on the subordinate status of women. 
These factors in turn create asymmetries in the kinship terminological system, 
despite the existence of bilateral cross-cousin marriage. As a person subor- 
dinated and assimilated to her husband, a Brahman wife, unlike a low caste 
wife, adopts her husband’s terms to address his kin. Again, since wives are so 
closely assimilated to their husbands, Brahman brother and sister are cut off 
from each other by marriage to a greater extent than in the lower castes, and 
do not apply the same terms to each other’s spouse’s kin as they do to their 
own spouses’ kin. Because of the subordinate status of wives, there is asym- 
metry between their brothers and their husbands. Respectful terms are there- 
fore accorded to the father’s sister’s husband and the sister’s husband (at- 
timpér), the daughter’s husband (mdppiljai), and the father’s sister’s son (a/- 
tan), while familiar terms are accorded to the mother’s brother (mama), the 
wife’s brother (maitunan), and the mother’s brother’s son (ammdnji), and no 
term at all is extended to the son’s wife’s brother. 

Finally, emphasis on the unity of patrilineal kinsmen, on the attachment of 
women as personal devotees to their husbands, and on the severance of 
women from their conjugal units, affects the range of the Brahman kinship 
system. Ego’s lineage (including the wives of its male members) stands in the 
center of his kinship circle. His mother’s and his wife’s natal lineages are of 
secondary significance, and terms are normally extended only to members of 
the households from which they came. Ego’s own lineage is surrounded by a 
narrow fringe of affines and cognates, that is by the husbands and children of 
women born into his lineage. The comparatively weak emphasis on sibling 
equivalence prevents the extension of terms to the siblings and siblings’ 
s ouses of these affines, so that there is no wide lateral extension of affinal 
terms. 

Two final differences of custom may be noted as illustrative of differences 
in the pzttern of familial relationships in these two kinship systems. First, un- 
less she is also his elder sister, a low caste woman avoids her son-in-law; a 
Brahman woman does not. This difference is connected with differences in the 
relations of women with their mothers and with their natal groups in general. 
Low caste women remain firmly attached to the mother. The transference of 
their attachment to the father and later to the husband, who are absent for 
much of the daytime, is only partial, and they are liable at almost any time to 
desert the husband and return to the mother’s care. This fact is connected with 
the low caste pattern of residence in elementary family units rather than in 
patrilocal extended families. Until marriage, girls remain almost exclusively in 
the care of the mother and elder sisters rather than of both parents and of a 
range of patrilineal kin. After marriage the low caste husband is thus often 
as acrimonious rival with his wife’s mother for the wife’s affection, and avoid- 
ance between a woman and her son-in-law serves to isolate their opposed 
interests in the wife. A Brahman girl’s attachment to her father, who pampers 
her as a baby, early becomes stronger than that to her mother, and this attach- 
ment seems later to be largely transferred to the husband. Brahman women 
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appear to be essentially oriented toward men rather than toward each otber. 
The bond between mother and daughter, in particular, is weaker after marriage 
than in the lower castes, and avoidance by a woman of her daughter’s husband 
is thus not structurally necessary. 

Finally, the unity of natal kinswomen in the low caste family also includes 
a special emphasis on the unity and equivalence of sisters. In the low castes 
there are therefore preferences for sororal polygyny, marriage of sisters to 
brothers, and the sororate. Brahmans ban all these marriages, for they prefer 
to isolate a married woman as far as possible from her natal kinswomen and 
thus maintain the unity of men of the patrilineal group. By drawing the wives 
of brothers from different households they avoid previous kinship alliances 
between these women, and bind each wife anew into the conjugal family as the 
personal devotee of her husband. 


Appendix 
BRAHMAN AND LOW CASTE KINSHIP TERMS 


Note: Ref: used only in reference. Add: used only in address. 


Natal Kin, Ego’s Generation Brahman Low Castle 
ElBr, FaBrSo (El), MoSiSo (El) annan annan 

EISi, FaBrDa (El), MoSiDa (El) akka akka 

YoBr, FaBrSo (Yo), MoSiSo (Yo) tambi tambi 

YoSi, FaBrDa (Yo), MoSiSo (Yo) tangai tangassi 


FaSiSo (El) 
FaSiSo (Yo) 
FaSiDa (El) 
FaSiDa (Yo) 
MoBrSo (E]) 
MoBrDa 
MoBrSo (Yo) 
MoBrDa (Yo) 


attan 

attai-makan (ref) 
attacci, attanga] (ref) 
attai-maka] (ref) 
ammanji 

ammanga] 
mama-makan (ref) 
mama-maka] (ref) 


Natal Kin, First Ascending Generation 


Fa 
Mo 
FaE|Br, FaFaBrSo (El) 


FaYoBr, FaFaBrSo (Yo) 
FaSi (El or Yo), FaFaBrDa 
MoBr (El or Yo), MoFaBrSo 
MoEISi, MoFaBrDa (El) 
MoYoSi, MoFaBrDa (Yo) 


FaMoSiSo (El) 
FaMoSiSo (Yo) 
FaMoSiDa 
MoMoSiSo 
MoMoSiDa (El) 
MoMoSiDa (Y) 
FaFaSiSo 
FaFaSiDa 
MoMoBrSo 
MoMoBrDa 


appa, tagappanar 
amma, tay 
periyappa 
sittappa 

attai 

mama 
periyamma 
sirutayar, sitti 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
ho term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 


attan, maccunan (ref) 
maccunan (ref) 
attacci, maccuni (ref) 
maccuni (ref) 

attan, maccunan (ref) 
attacci, maccuni (ref) 
maccunan (ref) 
maccuni (ref) 


appa, ayya 

ammi, tay, dyi 
periyappa, periyayya 
sittappa, sinnayya 
attai 

mama 

periyamma, periydyi 
sinnammi, sinnayi 
periyappa, periyayya 
sittapp4, sinnayya 
attai 

mama 

periyamma, periydyi 
sinnammi, sinnayi 
mama 

amma, dyi 

appa, ayya 

attai 
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Natal Kin, Second Ascending Generation 


FaFa, FaFaBr 
FaFaSi 

FaMo, FaMoSi 
FaMoBr 

MoFa, MoFaBr 
MoFaSi 

MoMo, MoMoSi 
MoMoBr 


Own and Natal Kin’s Children 


So; BrSo (m. speaking); SiSo 


speaking 


Da; BrDa (m. speaking); SiDa (f. 


speaking) 


SiSo (m. speaking); BrSo (f. speak 


ing) 


SiDa (m. speaking); BrDa (f. speak- 


ing) 


MoSiSoSo (m. sp.), FaSiDaSo (m. 
sp.), MoBrDaSo(m. sp.), FaSiSoSo 


(f. sp.), MoBrSoSo (f. sp), 
MoSiDaSo (f. sp.) 


MoSiDaSo (m. sp.), MoSiSoSo (f. 


sp.), MoBrSoSo (m. sp.), 


MoBrDaSo (f. sp.), FaSiSoSo (m. 


sp.), FaSiDaSo (f. sp.) 


MoSiSoDa (m. sp.), FaSiDaDa (m. 


sp.), MoBrDaDa (m. sp), 


FaSiSoDa (f. sp.), MoBrSoDa (f. 


sp.), MoSiDaDa (f. sp.) 


MoSiDaDa (m. sp.), MoSiSoDa (f. 


sp.), MoBrSoDa (m. sp.), 


MoBrDaDa (f. sp), FaSiSoDa (m. 


sp.), FaSiDaDa (f. sp.) 


Own and Natal Kin’s Grandchildren 


SoSo, DaSo, BrSoSo (m. sp., BrDaSo 
(m. sp.), SiSoSo (f. sp), SiDaSo 


(f. sp.) 


SoDa, DaDa, BrSoDa (m. 


SiDaDa (f. sp) 


Natal Kin’s Spouses, Ego’s Generation 


E|BrWi (m. sp.) 
EIBrWi (f. sp.) 
YoBrWi (m. sp.) 


YoBrWi (f. sp.) 
E|SiHu 
YoSiHu 


sp.), 
BrDaDa (m. sp), SiSoDa (f. sp.), 
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tata, pattan 


attai, attai-patti 


patti 


mama-tataé, appan-mama 


tata 


attai, attai-patti 


patti 


mama, tay-mama 


makan, pillai 


makal, pen 


marumakan 


marumaka] 


no term 


no term 


no term 


no term 


péran 


péthi 


manni 


manni; natanar (ref) 
no term (may not add; 
ref term descriptive 


natanar (ref) 


attimpér 
mappillai 


Brahman 
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appucci 
ammiayi 
appayi 
tata 
tata 
appayi 
ammiayi 
appucci 


makan, pittai 
maka], pen 
marumakan 


marumaka] 


makan 


marumakan 


maka] 


marumaka] 


péran 


péthi 


anni; maccuni (ref 
anni; natanar (ref) 
maccuni (ref) (may not add) 


ndtanar (ref 
attan, mama, maccunan ref 
maccunan (ref) 


attan (if older than Ego 


Go 
Na 
Fa 
Fa 
| 
Fa 
Fa 
Fa 
Fa 
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Natal Kin’s Spouses, Ego’s Generation 

FaBrSoWi, MoSiSoWi (older than 
Ego) (m. sp.) 

FaBrSoWi, MoSiSoWi (younger than 
Ego) (m. sp.) 


FaBrSoWi, MoSiSoWi (older than 
Ego) (f. sp.) 

FaBrSoWi, MoSiSoWi (younger than 
Ego) (f. sp.) 

FaSiDaHu, MoBrDaHu 


FaSiSoWi, MoBrSoWi 


Brahman Kinship 


Brahman 
manni 


no term (may not add; 
ref term descriptive) 


manni 


no term 
no term 


no term 


Natal Kin’s Spouses, First Ascending Generation 


FaEIBrWi, FaFaBrSoWi (El), 
FaMoSiSoWi (El 

FaYoBrWi, FaFaBrSoWi (Yo), 
FaMoSiSoWi (Yo) 

FaSiHu, FaFaBrDaHu 

FaMoSiDaHu 

MoEISiHu, MoFaBrDaHu 

MoSoSiDaHu (EI) 

MoYoSiHu, MoFaBrDaHu (Yo) 

MoMoSiDaHu (Yo) 

MoBrWi, MoFaBrSoWi 

MoMoSiSoWi 

FaFaSiSoWi, FaMoBrSoWi 

FaFaSiDaHu, FaMoBrDaHu 

MoFaSiSoWi, MoMoBrSoWi 

MoFaSiDaHu, MoMoBrDaHu 


periyamma 


sinnamma 
attimpér 
no term 
periyappa 
no term 
sittappa 
no term 
mami 

no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 


Natal Kin’s Spouses, Second Ascending Generation 


FaFaE|BrWi 
FaFaYoBrWi 
FaFaSiHu 
FaMoBrWi 
FaMoEFI|SiHu 
FaMoYoSiHu 
MoFaElBrWi 
MoFaYoBrWi 
MoFaSiHu 
MoMoEiSiHu 
MoMoYoSiHu 
MoMoBrWi 


periyapatti 
sinnapatti 
attimpér 
mami, appan-mami 
periyatata 
sinnatata 
periyapatti 
sinnapatti 
no term 
no term 
no term 

no term 


Own and Natal Kin’s Children’s Spouses 


SoWi; BrSoWi (m. sp.) 
SiSoWii (f. sp.) 

DaHu, BrDaHu (m. sp.) 
SiDaHu (f. sp.) 

SiSoWi (m. sp.) 

SiDaHu (m. sp.) 
BrSoWi (f. sp.) 

BrDaHu (f. sp.) 


nattupen 
no term 
mappillai 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
no term 
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Low Caste 
anni, maccuni (ref) 


maccuni (ref) (may not add) 


anni 


no term 

annan (older than Ego) 
tambi (younger than Ego) 
akka (older than Ego) 
tangai (younger than Ego 


periyamma, periyayi 


sinnamma 

mama 

mama 

periyappa, periyayya 
periyappa, periyayya 
sittappa, sinayya 
sittappa, sinnayya 
attai 

attai 

attai 

appa, ayy4 

amma, dyi 

mama 


periyappayi 
sinnappayi 
tata 
ammiayi 
periyappucci 
sinnappucci 
periyammayi 
sinnammiayi 
appucci 
periyatata 
sinnatata 
appayi 


marumaka] 
marumaka] 
marumakan 
marumakan 
maka] 
makan 
maka] 
makan 


956 
(ref 
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Own and Natal Kin’s Grandchildren’s 


Spouses 


Children’s Spouses’ Kin 


SoWiFa (m. sp.), DaHuFa (m. sp.) 
SoWiMo (m. sp.), DaHuMo (m. sp.) 
SoWiFa (f. sp.), DaHuFa (f. sp.) 
SoWiMo (f. sp.), DaHuMo (f. sp.) 


Spouse’s Kin, Ego’s Generation 


Hu 

Wi 

WiYoBr 

WiEISi 

WiYoSi 

WiBrWi 

WiSiHu 

Wife’s male cross cousin 
Wife’s female cross cousin 
HuEIBr 

HuYoBr 

HuEISi 


Husband’s male cross cousin 
Husband’s female cross cousin 
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Brahman 


no terms 


sammandi 
sammandi 
sammandi 
sammandi 


purushan 

samsdram, akatuday4] 
maitunan 

maitunan (ref) 
attacci, maituni (ref) 
maituni (ref) 

no term 

shaddakar (ref) 


no term 

no term 
maitunar (ref) 
annan (add) 
korundan (ref) 
tambi (add) 
natanar (ref) 
akka (add) 

no term 

no term 


Spouse’s Kin, First Ascending Generalion 


WiFa 
WiMo 
HuFa 
HuMo 


mama, mamanar (ref) 
mami, mamiyar (ref) 
appa, mamanar (ref 
amma, mamiyar (ref 
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Low Caste 


no terms 


maccunan, sammandi 
akka 

annan 

maccuni 


purushan 

manaivi, penjati 

attan, maccunan <ref) 
maccunan (ref) 

attacci, maccuni (ref) 
korundiyar, maccuni (ref) 
akka (El), tangai (Yo) 
shakalai (ref) 

annan (El), tambi (Yo) 
annan (EJ), tambi (Yo) 
akka (El), tamgai (Yo) 
korundanar (ref) 

attan (add) 

korundanar (ref 

attan (add, if older than Ego) 
natanar 

attacci (add) 

annan (El), tambi (Yo) 
akka (El), tangai (Yo) 


mama, mamanar (ref) 
attai, mamiyar (ref) 
mama, mamanar (ref) 
attai, mamiyar (ref) 


For the husband’s parents’ siblings and husband’s grandparents’ genera- 
tion, Brahman women use the same terms as the husband, preceded for refer- 
ence purposes by the word pakkdtt |“‘of the house I pushed into”); e.g. pakkati 
mama-HuMoBr. Similarly for the wife’s parents’ siblings and wife’s grand- 
parents’ generation, Brahman men use the same term as the wife, preceded 


for reference by the word vé/tdit (“of the wife’s house’’). 


Adi Dravidas and non-Brahmans by contrast use the opposite term from 
the spouse for spouse’s parents’ and grandparents’ generations, that is to say 
the terms they would normally have used before the marriage if the spouse 


were a cross cousin. Thus the spouse’s a/fai is amma, spouse’s mdmaé is appd, 


spouse’s appucci is tdtd, etc. 


GO 


Go 


Hu 
Wi 
| tri 
in |] 
by 
my 
| 
= 
| 


coucH] Brahman Kinship 


General Terms Brahman Low Casile 
Natal house (f. sp.) pirandam (“natal house”) tayvidu (“mother’s house”) 
Husband’s house pukkim (“house pushed purushan vidu (“husband’s 
into’’) house”’) 
Wife’s natal house véttam mamanar vidu (“father-in- 


Jaw’s house’) 
NOTE 


1 The fieldwork on which this paper is based was carried out in two villages of Tanjore Dis- 
| trict between September 1951 and April 1953, and was financed by a British Treasury Studentship 
} in Foreign Languages and Cultures. Preliminary analysis of fieldwork materials was made possible 

by a fellowship from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. I wish to thank 
my husband, David F. Aberle, for helpful criticism of the first draft of the paper. 
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The Importance of Space in Primitive Kinship’ 


MISCHA TITIEV 


University of Michigan 


ULIAN S. HUXLEY has recently written (1955: 13-14) that when a type of 

investigation “has yielded the main crop of answers that it could be ex- 
pected to provide, it is time to ask another kind of question. . . . ” Huxley’s 
comment is particularly appropriate to analyses of primitive kinship, which 
seem to be in danger of reaching a kind of methodological dead-end. Something 
valuable might well be gained if more emphasis were given to spatial and be- 
havioral considerations than to the twin concepts of lineage and descent, which 
have hitherto received the greatest attention. More, rather than fewer ap- 
proaches are needed for, as Murdock has so wisely stated in a discussion of 
nomenclature alone, “No single factor or simple hypothesis can account for all 
observable effects” (1949: 126). 

Although Rivers long ago noted (1924:52) so many dramatic examples of 
fatherhood and motherhood based on social conventions rather than on pro- 
creation and childbirth that he reached the conclusion “that blood relationship 
is quite inadequate as a means of defining kinship,” there still remain anthro- 
pologists among us who use phrases like “fake lineages” to describe constella- 
tions of kindred that are based on notions other than those of actual or ficti- 
tious descent from common ancestors. Apparently, ethnocentrism has not yet 
been completely eradicated from the work of some analystsof primitive kinship. 

The fact is sometimes overlooked that even in the United States, where 
references to “blood relationship” are exceedingly common, many women give 
birth in hospitals and are hazy or unconscious at the actual moment of parturi- 
tion. Accordingly, they have no means of identifying the very offspring to 
whom they have given birth. In all such cases, if one speaks with the starkest 
of realism, kinship ties are not established until some attendant presents a 
newly-born infant to a recently-delivered woman. The latter is thereupon 
assumed to be the mother of the child and it is further assumed that her hus- 
band is the baby’s father. These assumptions doubtless coincide with biological 
reality in the great majority of cases in our society, but the point remains that 
when, under such circumstances, we speak of consanguineous or genetic con- 
nections, we are really dealing with a set of culturally determined conventions 
which may conceivably have nothing at all to do with blood or genes.” 

There is no reason why we should take if for granted that primitive peoples, 
among whom the amount of biological knowledge and the conditions of con- 
ception and childbirth are likely to be quite different from ours, must necessarily 
make the same assumptions regarding kinship that we do. 

Another factor pertinent to the present discussion revolves about the fact 
that a kinship system everywhere unfolds to a neonate as he grows up. Central 
to his acceptance of relatives, unless he is deliberately taught otherwise, are 
certain patterned forms of behavior on the part of other people toward him. 
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Regardless of whose genes he may have inherited, a young child will accept as 
its mother whatever woman carries out the mother role as determined by her 
culture; and an infant will assume that the man who plays the father role to it 
is its father. Ideas of this sort are sometimes known and given explicit state- 
ment by primitive people. For example, a native African woman once spoke to 
Elenore Smith Bowen (1954:118) in these words: ‘‘You feed Ihugh, therefore 
you are his mother. . . . These are not merely matters of birth. They are mat- 
ters of deed as well. . . .” [Italics in the original.] 

On the score of behavior, just as in the case of a hospital attendant bringing 
a baby to its presumed mother, it is of the greatest importance to note how 
crucial is the element of space. No male or female can possibly carry out the 
activities of a parent unless he is, at least on occasion, within physical reach of a 
child. Hence are we forced to the rather unorthodox conclusion that for some of 
the most basic aspects of kinship, considerations of physical distance are more 
important than genetic relationships, whether they be scientifically established 
or assumed. It would surely be hard to deny that a person could not act as a 
parent if he never had access to his offspring. 

Spatial propinquity, then, and the behavior of others toward an infant may 
be among the principal elements on which primitive kinship is based. Let us 
now try to see how these considerations may help to reinterpret and perhaps 
clarify some of the problems that have remained obscure as long as systems of 
relationship were interpreted chiefly in terms of consanguinity and lineage or 


* genetic descent. Since culture change is continuous and inevitable,’ no society 
y 


of our time can possibly be studied in its pristine form. Accordingly, the lettered 
paragraphs that follow must necessarily be understood to comprise a series of 
interconnected hypotheses or historical reconstructions. 

(a) When a child is born, the individuals among whom it is reared and with 
whom it shares (at least at the outset) a common residence, comprise what may 
appropriately be called its matal kin. These are in every sense its nearest 
relatives,‘ and with them it customarily develops its closest premarital ties of 
warmth and affection. Despite their great importance to him, each neonate 
must accept his natal kin involuntarily and has no control over their composi- 
tion. 

(b) In spite of the affection that is usually found among the members of a 
natal group,® incest regulations, which are practically universal, forbid any 
child to marry among its natal kin or their offspring. Accordingiy, every 
principal must enter into a new set of relationships with a different natal 
(residential) unit when he marries, the members of which become his affinal kin. 
Some measure of conscious choice or selection is ordinarily involved whenever 
a person marries. Moreover, no matter how warm a bond one may establish 
with his affinal kin, he is not invariably forced to sever his earlier ties of 
affection with his natal kin. 

(c) People who live in genuinely primitive societies tend to be suspicious 
of affinal kin, at least initially. Accordingly, it may be assumed that they do 
not like to have various members of their natal group entering into affinal rela- 
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tions with a large number of different units. The ideal method, whereby no 
more than two sets of natal kin supply each other with mates (without violating 
rule “‘b” above), is cross-cousin marriage. This may explain why cross-cousin 
marriage is so frequently found in primitive society. Once such a procedure has 
been amicably put into effect, efforts may be made to keep it going if additional 
spouses are wanted or replacements are needed. This is one way of accounting 
for the prevalence of such customs as sororal polygyny, fraternal polyandry, 


A B 
= fa.sis. fa. mo. fa. mo. mo.bro. |mo.bro.wi, 
fa.sis.dtr. EGO EGU mo.bro. dtr. 
dtr son dtr son 


Fic. 1. Siblings, parents-in-law,and grandparents. In each of the situations depicted, the indi- 
viduals numbered 1 and 2 are a sister and brother. Although incest rules forbid them to mate and 
become parents of the same offspring, their children, wherever preferential cross-cousin marriage 
prevails, are expected to wed. In situation A the brother (no. 2) becomes the father-in-law of his 
female sibling’s daughter; and the sister (no, 1) becomes the mother-in-law of her brother’s son, 
Ego. In the next generation the original sister and brother (nos. 1 and 2) become maternal grand- 
mother and paternal grandfather of the same grandchildren. 

In situation B, woman no. 1 becomes mother-in-law to her male sibling’s daughter; and man 
no. 2 becomes the father-in-law of his sister’s son, Ego. In the next generation, no. 1 becomes the 
paternal grandmother and no. 2 the maternal grandfather of the same grandchildren. 

Cross-cousin marriage may thus have some bearing cn the use of reciprocal terminology that 
is so often found to prevail between certain grandparents and grandchildren, and may also prove to 
be a factor in the long-noted harmony between alternate generations. 


levirate, sororate, marriages of two brothers with two sisters, and, possibly, the 
filial inheritance of a deceased father’s widows. No one of these customs, it 
should be noted, does more than repeat or duplicate affinal bonds that have 
already been set up between two natal units. 

Still another feature of this arrangement calls for comment. Brothers and 
sisters who are reared in the same natal group are apt to become very fond of 
each other, but incest rules prevent them from becoming parents of the same 
children. Through the operation of cross-cousin marriage, however, they be- 
come parents-in-law of one another’s children; and in the next generation they 


actually become mutual grandparents of some of the same offspring (Figure 
1). 
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(d) Newlyweds in primitive society rarely live away from the natal kin of 
at least one party to the marriage. If they reside so permanently with the hus- 
band’s group as to merge with it, we get unilocal patrilocal residence; if they 
dwell among and merge with the wife’s natal kin, we get unilocal matrilocal 
residence. It has already been shown (Titiev 1943:523-8) that constellations of 
| kindred formed by such postmarital residence (spatial) regulations may cor- 
| respond to so-called patrilineal or matrilineal lineages or even clans. Further- 
| more, there is reason to believe that unilocal patrilocal groupings are the essence 

of the Omaha system of kin reckoning, and that unilocal matrilocal groups form 
| the basis of the Crow type. In partial support of this contention, it was found 

that all 22 Omaha societies studied during the preparation of this paper were 
| patrilocal, whereas the 14 Crow societies investigated were all matrilocal.? 

The notion that cross-cousin marriage may be a factor which affects a 
society’s method of reckoning kin is far from new. Lowie (1929: 365-6) has 
drawn attention to the fact that such ideas had already been expressed by 
Morgan (1871) and Rivers (1924). Aginsky (1935), Tax (1937:12-13) and 
Spoehr (1950) are only three of the many others who have discussed this con- 
| nection. Lowie also pointed out that Morgan was of the opinion that kinship 
| terms sometimes serve “as sociological guide-posts by means of which it is 

possible to discover social conditions no longer extant.” More recently, Eggan 

(1934) used a technique of this kind to suggest the possibility of cross-cousin 
marriage among the early Maya; Féng (1936:60) employed such a device to 

reconstruct the occurrence of cross-cousin marriage in China prior to the third 
century B. C.; Steward (1938:245) used this method, in conjunction with oth- 
ers, to show the former prevalence of cross-cousin marriage in the Basin-Pla- 
teau area; and, partly on the same basis, I (1938) have tried to establish the 
likelihood of a former practice of cross-cousin marriage among the Hopi, who 
now forbid such unions. 

In addition to these cases, there are several instances in anthropological 
literature where an assumption of, or greater emphasis on, cross-cousin mar- 
riage simplifies what has often been regarded as a complicated form of kinship 

| reckoning. This is particularly true of various Australian tribes. The famed 

Kariera system, wherein a male Ego who is A-1 must marry a B-1 woman and 

beget A-2 children, turns out to work automatically if a man marries either his 

father’s sister’s daughter or his mother’s brother’s daughter (Figure 2). Rad- 

cliffe-Brown (1930:46) was fully aware of this point, though he may not have 

given it all the emphasis that it deserves.*® 
Some of the complexities of the dual descent system of the Ashanti, wherein 
Rattray tells us a man inherited néoro from his patrilineal ancestors and abusua 
from his matrilineal forebears, also disappear if we postulate the former exist 
ence of two exogamous n/oro and abusua groups, together with bilateral cross- 
cousin marriage (Figure 3). Only by making postulates of this sort can we un 
derstand why Rattray reported that a baby born outside the preferred system 
was a child whom love had mixed up. One cannot grasp the complete signifi- 
cance of this remark until it is coupled with the native belief (Rattray 1923: 80) 
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“that the only hope the inhabitants of the ‘cold shadowless spirit world’ have 
of reincarnation . . . lies in being born again into that abusua (and just possi- 
bly also ntoro) of which they were members on earth.” As the situation shown 
in Figure 3 brings out, a male child who is not mixed up, but who is born in 
keeping with the postulated rules for preferred marriages, will have the same 
abusua and ntoro affiliations as his father’s father; whereas a baby girl would 
share her mother’s mother’s ties. Nor would an infant’s classification be 
changed if a pregnant woman accepted another man of her husband’s ntoro. 
That is why adultery of this type was relatively unimportant (idem: 50). Sim- 


fa.sis. hus. fa.sis. fa. mo. mo.bro. | mo. bro. wi. 
B2 A2 A2 B2 A2 


O 


fa.sis.dtr. EGO wi. mo.bro, dtr. 
Bl Al Bl Bl 
son 
A2 


Fic. 2. The Kariera kinship system. According to the Kariera rules for preferred marriages, an 
Al male should wed a B1 female and beget A2 children; A2 men marry B2 wives and have Al 
children; B1 males take Al wives and have B2 offspring; and B2 men marry A2 women and pro- 
duce B1 children. From the native viewpoint this system is extremely simple, since observance of 
cross-cousin marriage suffices to meet all the conditions of mating and descent. It should be further 
noted by analysts of primitive kinship that in Ego’s generation all the men and women are in no. 1 
categories, whereas members of the generations just above and just below Ego are in no. 2 divi- 
sions. This suggests that generation lines are not likely to be overridden. Furthermore, Ego’s 
father and his son are A2, thus unfolding the possibility of reciprocal terminology and harmony 
between alternate generations. 


ilarly, the hypothetical situation here described serves to explain the close 
link between a boy and his paternal grandfather, a link that was made mani- 
fest in the naming customs when, according to Rattray (1927:64), a father’s 
father bestowed his own name on his son’s son. Basehart,® who accepted 
Fortes’ minimization of the toro group in the contemporary situation (Fortes 
1950:265), avoided all mention of these erstwhile Ashanti beliefs and cus- 
toms, which his method of analysis was unable to explain. However, Basehart 
did recognize (1954:29) the use of reciprocal kin terms for grandparents and 
grandchildren and interpreted (idem:16) bilateral cross-cousin marriage as 
“one solution to the matrilineal puzzle at the domestic level.” He even went so 
far as to note (idem:16-17) that “The Ashanti themselves phrase marriage 
with cross-cousins as a manner of resolving the conflicting values of matrilineal 
kinship and paternity.” In view of such statements it is hard to understand 
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why he did not follow out the postulated implications of the Ashanti system as 
shown in Figure 3. 

One of the problems usually left unresolved in anthropological literature 
concerns the occurrence of unilateral cross-cousin marriage. It may well be 
asked why some societies prefer the mating of a male with his mother’s brother’s 
daughter, while others insist that a man ought to marry his father’s sister’s 
daughter.'® An answer can be proposed in terms of the hypotheses stated above, 
especially (b). Theoretically, if cross-cousin marriage is found in a unilocal 
patrilocal (Omaha) system, it would have to be with mother’s brother’s daugh- 


= A= O A =O 


fa.sis. A= fa.sis. mo.bro, mo.bro. wi. 
N2ZAl1 N1A2 N2Al1 N1A2 
fa.sis.dtr. EGO mo.bro.dtr. 
N2A2 N1Al1 N2A2 N2A2 
son 
N1A2 


Fic. 3. Postulated cross-cousin marriage and dual division among the Ashanti. If it be assumed 
that Ashanti society once had two exogamous divisions of ntoro, transmitted only through males, 
and of abusua, passed on only by females, then it follows that cross-cousin marriage inevitably 
placed people in their proper categories. At the same time, this postulated system put a son’s son 
in exactly the same ntoro and abusua units as his father’s father. This may account for the close 
link between alternating generations and for the use of reciprocal terminology between a paternal 
grandfather and his grandson. 


ter because a man could not marry an offspring of one of his natal kin (Figure 
4). Conversely, where a society is organized along unilocal matrilocal (Crow) 
lines, a man would be forced to wed his father’s sister’s daughter in order to 
avoid mating with a daughter of one of his natal kin (Figure 5). In terms of our 
hypotheses, too, it is essential to remember that in the Omaha situation a boy 
is born in his father’s house and would accordingly be required to establish 
affinal bonds with his mother’s natal group. Marriage with the mother’s 
brother’s daughter would systematically meet this requirement. On the other 
hand, under Crow conditions a boy would be born among his mother’s natal 
kin and would therefore be expected to marry into his father’s natal unit—an 
expectation that would be automatically fulfilled by marriage to his father’s 
sister’s daughter. 

Figures 4 and 5 are intended not only to bring out some of the spatial fac- 
tors that are postulated to be essential attributes of the Omaha and Crow 
systems, respectively, but also to illuminate one or two features that cannot be 
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satisfactorily explained by lineage and descent analysis. Figure 4 depicts the 
ideal Omaha situation, in which all men remain for life in their natal, paternal 
residence, and all their wives, at least in theory, move in from the mother’s 
natal unit. Wherever this arrangement prevailed, a son did not set up new 
affinal bonds but merely duplicated the marital arrangements of his father. 
Under such conditions it is to be expected that a male speaker would use one 
term, as for example, #uke in Araucanian (Titiev 1951:39), for mother, wife, 
and daughter-in-law or wife’s brother’s daughter.’ Terms equivalent to fiuke 
should properly be rendered in English, “Woman of my mother’s natal house- 


Father's Natal Kin Mother's Natal Kin 
(fa.fa.sis.) fa.fa. ¢$¢-——— (fa. fa. mo. bro. dtr. )fa. fa. mo. bro. 
son 
thuke 
(fa. sis. ) fa. - (fa. mo. bro. dtr. )fa. mo. bro. son 
(sis. ) EGO (mo. bro. dtr. )mo. bro. son 
fluke 
(dtr. ) Son bro. son's dtr. )mo. bro. son's 
son 
(son's dtr.) son's son $ (mo. bro. son's son's dtr. )mo. bro. 
son's son's son 


Fic. 4. Cross-cousin marriage in a unilocal patrilocal (Omaha) society. Males, who are lifetime 
residents of their natal kin group, are shown without parenthesis; females, who shift places of resi- 
dence at marriage, are put in parentheses. Ego’s wife, mother, and daughter-in-law or wife’s 
brother’s daughter, are all termed alike, uke in Araucanian. This suggests the possibility that all 
three women were once expected to come from the same natal group. Theoretically, too, under such 
an arrangement a male Ego, as well as his father and son would take spouses from the same original 
group of natal kin} 


hold (male speaking).” In such cases, the men of the affinal unit who would be 
father-in-law or son-in-law to a masculine Ego should also be known by a 
single term which means, in effect, “Man of my mother’s natal household.” 
This term is weku in Araucanian, and similar identities of terminology were 
found to prevail in at least 19 of the 22 Omaha societies analyzed during the 
preparation of this paper. 

It was pointed out by members of the Social Science Research Council’s 
Seminar on Kinship, held at Harvard University in the summer of 1954, that 
the Omaha and Crow systems are not mirror images of one another. This con- 
clusion may be affirmed if one compares Figures 4 and 5. In the former, males 
remain for life in the natal household, and in each generation, theoretically 
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speaking, their wives move in from a single but originally different natal unit. 
By contrast, in a Crow society, according to the hypotheses proposed in this 
article, the men shift about at marriage. Husbands shuttle back and forth by 
alternate generations between the same two natal or residential groups. (Figure 
5.) As I have argued elsewhere (1938), it is the Crow system that the Hopi 
probably had at one time. While it lasted, each man was expected to marry 
and move in with his father’s sister’s daughter, ikya’a, which may be pre- 
sumed to have meant a woman of his father’s natal household. 

Students of Hopi kinship, including the writer (1944:27-28), have in the 


Father's Natal Kin Mother's Natal Kin 


— 


fa.fa.fa.sis.dtr. fa.fa.sis. 


fa.sis. (fa.) fa.fa.sis.dtr. | 


fa.sis.dtr. (EGO) sis. 
| | 
| 
fa.sis.dtr.dtr. (son) sis. dtr. 
likwa'a | 

fa.sis.dtr.dtr.dtr. son) sis.dtr.dtr. 


Fic. 5. Cross-cousin marriage in a unilocal matrilocal (Crow) society. Here women are per- 
manent residents among their natal kin, while men (shown in parentheses) move out at marriage. 
In Hopi, Ego calls women of his father’s natal group ikya’a, and their spouses ikwa’a. It will be 
noted that if one postulates only two intermarrying units, a male Ego’s father’s father and his son’s 
son are subject to exactly the same birth and marital residence conditions as himself, and are 
terminologically alike. This linkage of alternate generations is a consistent feature of dual division 
and cross-cousin marriage, whether or not the dual divisions have names or labels of their own. 


past translated ikya’a as ‘“‘my father’s sister’s daughter,” or else as “my 
paternal aunt.” Since the same term was applied by Hopi men to the father’s 
sister, father’s sister’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter, and so 
forth, Lowie (1929:380) once attributed this aspect of terminology to ‘“‘a 
marked tendency to override the generation principle.’’” Lowie’s notion has 
been accepted and repeated over and over again, but his idea is unsatisfactory 
in the face of Hocart’s evidence (1937:547), which shows that some primitive 
groups are more eager to observe than to override generation lines. To cite 
Hocart in still another connection (1952:173), the translation of a native term 
into English is often a matter of sheer chance, depending on the place in a 
genealogical chart where it was first encountered by an investigator. Applying 
Hocart’s ideas to the Hopi, even if we assume that a man was once expected 
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to marry an ikya’a who was his father’s sister’s daughter, it is unlikely that 
he would have married an ikya’a who was his father’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter. Thus ge:.eration lines were much more likely to have been ob- 
served than overridden. Furthermore, it is quite improbable that ikya’a would 
ever have been translated as ‘‘my father’s sister’ or “my paternal aunt”’ if it 
had first been encountered as the native term for a man’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter. From the standpoint of unilocal matrilocal residence 
instead of lineage, it now appears that ikya’a was used by a Hopi man not to 
designate his father’s sister, and by extension her feminine descendants through 
females, but rather to denote any woman of his father’s natal unit. This paral- 
lels the Araucanian (Omaha) usage where, it has been suggested, fluke was 
employed for wife and mother not because these Indians overrode generation 
lines, but because the term applied to any woman who was born in the mother’s 
natal group. 

Another puzzling feature of Hopi kinship nomenclature has been the appli- 
cation by males of the term ikwa’a (my grandfather) to any man who was mar- 
ried to any ikya’a whatsoever. In an effort to explain this trait, Lowie (1929: 
383) resorted to some rather involved reasoning based on the raising of certain 
generation lines. If we accept the points of view advocated in the present 
paper, a simpler explanation becomes available, at least for some aspects of 
the problem. As Figure 5 reveals, if a groom, upon marriage to his father’s 
sister’s daughter (ikya’a), moved into the natal household of his father, he 
would find that the man who had preceded him as a spouse into the same 
household was actually his paternal grandfather. By the same token, the 
ikya’a who was married to this grandfather would call the newlywed imuyi 
(my grandchild). It is also possible that ikwa’a was a reciprocal term used be- 
tween a paternal grandfather and his son’s son. 

Such an analysis may help to elucidate the long-noted harmony between 
alternate generations that is found to prevail in many primitive societies. 
Nadel (1951:235) has sought to explain this factor in psychological terms, 
based largely on the absence of discipline at the grandparental level. Others 
have invoked as explanations the weakening of sexual and economic competi- 
tion between the grandparental generation and that of the grandchildren. But, 
as Figures 2 and 3 show, alternate generations may also be harmonious be- 
cause a paternal grandfather belongs in exactly the same division or subdivi- 
sion of society as does his son’s son. The same holds true, of course, for a mater- 
nal grandmother and her daughter’s daughter. Harmony may also prevail, as 
Figure 5 brings out, because a paternal grandfather and his son’s son are born, 
under Crow conditions, among the same natal kin and move at marriage 
into the same affinal units. These conditions commonly apply to same sex 
members of alternate generations, but they hold regularly for same sex mem- 
bers of successive generations only in Omaha societies. Nor, when seeking to 
account for alternate generation harmony, should we overlook the previously 
cited fact that as long as cross-cousin marriage remains obligatory, an original 
brother and sister become mutual grandparents (Figure 1) of at least some of 
each other’s children’s children. 
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By way of conclusion, the ideas expressed here are not meant to eliminate 
other means of analyzing primitive kinship. They are intended only to show 
how fresh concepts may help to clarify some of the difficult problems that 
confront students of the topic under discussion. This article will serve its 
purpose if it helps persuade analysts to continue using dynamic rather than 
static approaches; to make ever fuller studies of kin behavior; and above all, 
to take more account of spatial considerations as factors underlying the de- 
termination of kinship. 


NOTES 


! This article is an elaboration and revision of a paper entitled “A changing concept of primi 
tive kinship,” that was read on the program of the American Ethnological Society at Bloomington, 
Indiana, on May 7, 1955. 

2 In some sectors of the United States the assignment of kinship on a nongenetic, noncon- 
sanguineous basis has reached a point where it has become both customary and legal for a new 
birth certificate to be issued when a child is adopted. The names of the presumed biological parents 
are omitted from the new document, and those of the adopting couple are put in their place. 

3’ Compare Murdock’s statement (1955:363). In “the special field of social structure, we can 
observe the static yielding to the dynamic approach. . . . ” 

To cite but a few of the instances that support Murdock’s contention, Eggan (1937) analyzed 
the presumed shifts of relationship reckoning that took place among the Choctaw, who are thought 
formerly to have had a Crow system; Spoehr (1947) followed up and extended Eggan’s approach 
to other Southeastern tribes; and Bruner (1955) has published the results of a similar study among 
the Mandan-Hidatsa. 

* In conjunction with a description of the Australian horde, Radcliffe-Brown (1930:439) made 
the significant comment that “when natives speak of ‘distant’ relatives they combine in the one 
conception both genealogical remoteness and geographical distance.” 

Compare Linton (1936:152): “Ideally, the members [of a natal group]... are bound to- 
gether by ties of affection as well as by those of common interest... . ” 

6 The same idea, expressed with regard to a newlywed, may be found in Linton (1936:65). 
“The position of the outside partner who goes to live far from home with a spouse’s consanguine 
{natal] group is anything but a comfortable one.” In this connection, too, see Titiev (1954:378-9). 

7 Many of the data that support the hypotheses proposed in this article were gathered for 
the author by Dr. Robert H. Ewald, whose valuable assistance it is a pleasure to acknowledge. 

8 Radcliffe-Brown stated his position unequivocally when he wrote (1930:46) : “The Kariera 
kinship system is based on and implies the existence of . . . cross-cousin marriage.” He also recog 
nized the close connecticn of the Kariera with Australian tribes having eight subsection arrange 
ments. Among the latter, he tells us (idem: 211), the preferred form of marriage is between “those 
whose mothers are cross-cousins.” 

® Harry W. Basehart, of the University of New Mexico, was a member of the Summer Seminar 
on Kinship which met at Harvard University in 1954, under the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

© Anthropologists must never forget that for a total society, including members of both 
sexes, there is no such thing as unilateral cross-cousin marriage. Whenever a man marries his 
father’s sister’s daughter, his spouse must marry her mother’s brother’s son; and if a male Ego weds 
his mother’s brother’s daughter, his wife will be found to have married her father’s sister’s son. 

11 A somewhat different view of Araucanian kinship has just been published in this journal 
by LouisC. Faron (1956:435-456). Unfortunately, itappeared too late forconsideration in thisarticle. 

2 At the same time that he seems to have believed that the Hopi overrode generation lines 
when they termed ikya’a a father’s sister and all her feminine descendants through females, Lowie 
also pointed out (1929:380) that the women involved might have been called by the same term 
because they were of the same clan, or because they were “aligned together by some cause, such 
as common residence, that is correlated with the clan idea... . ” 
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The Developmental Approach to Cognition: Its Relevance 
to the Psychological Interpretation of Anthropolog- 
ical and Ethnolinguistic Data 


HEINZ WERNER anp BERNARD KAPLAN! 


Clark University, Worcester 


T IS the purpose of this paper to elucidate the comparative developmental 

approach in psychology and to illustrate its application to problems of con- 
cern to anthropologists, ethnolinguists, and psychologists alike. To this end, we 
shall (A) discuss the nature of the developmental approach to cognition; (B) 
meet critically some of the objections to the application of the developmental 
concept of “primitivity” to anthropological-linguistic data; and (C) demon- 
strate the value of the developmental approach in relating ethnolinguistic 
data to psychological experimentation. 

(A) THE NATURE OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH TO COGNITION 

A general developmental approach has been of heuristic value in system- 
atizing certain aspects of biological phenomena in various fields of life science 
such as comparative anatomy, embryology, neurology. It is the aim of de- 
velopmental psychology to view the total behavior of all organisms in terms of 
similar developmental principles. It is our belief that such an approach is 
fruitful in coordinating, within a single descriptive framework, psychological 
phenomena observed in phylogenesis, ontogenesis, psychopathology, ethno- 
psychology, etc., and in linking these observations to the formulation and sys- 
tematic examination of experimentally testable hypotheses. 

It is most important to distinguish two facets of the developmental ap- 
proach: as a framework for formulating hypotheses and as a set of empirical 
generalizations which are couched in terms of this developmental framework. 
Thus, on one hand, developmental psychology is a mode of viewing the 
behavioral manifold; on the other hand, it presents for empirical and experi- 
mental testing, assumed developmental relationships within that manifold. 

The developmental psychology of cognition postulates one regulative prin- 
ciple of development, the following orthogenetic principle: wherever develop- 
ment occurs, it proceeds from a state of relative lack of differentiation to a 
state of increasing differentiation, articulation, and hierarchic integration. 
This principle has the status of an heuristic “law” (Toulmin 1953). Though 
itself not subject to empirical test, it is valuable to developmental psycholo- 
gists in directing inquiry and in determining the actual range of applicability 
with regard to the behavior of organisms. 

We may offer several illustrations of how this principle is applied in the 
interpretation and ordering of psychocultural phenomena. 

1. According to this principle, a state involving a relative lack of differenti- 
ation between subject and object is developmentally prior to one in which 
there is a polarity of subject and object. Thus the child’s acceptance of his 
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dreams as external to himself, the relative lack of differentiation between 
dreams and actuality, as is found in psychosis and in some nonliterate societies, 
the breakdown of boundaries of the self in mescaline intoxication and in states 
of depersonalization,—all of these betoken a condition of developmental 
“primitivity’” compared to the polarity between subject and object found in 
reflective thinking. 

2. An experienced product which is due to a lack of separation and hier- 
archization of functions is developmentally earlier than one which involves 
a separation and hierarchization of these functions. Thus, eidetic imagery, 
dreams, hallucinations, synaesthetic perceptions, may all be regarded as 
functionally more undifferentiated and thus more primordial phenomena than 
the products of relatively isolated functions. 

3. Modes of expression which indicate a relative lack of differentiation be- 
tween an abstract, nontemporal, general concept and a time-bound, tangible 
concrete context are genetically prior to modes of expression which evidence 
abstracted concepts of number, space, time, etc., relatively independent of 
any specific contexts. Concepts within our own culture, like “ream” (applied 
to paper), involve an earlier form of conceptualization than number concepts 
such as 500 whatever-they-might-be. 

4. Conceptual classifications which are formulated in terms of adherence 
to particular concrete objects employ a genetically earlier mode of cognition 
than classifications of properties abstracted from specific objects. A color classi- 
fication which employs color terms such as “gall-like” for a combination of 
green and blue, or “young leaves” for a combination of yellow and green (Boas 
1910:377) is genetically prior to a conceptual color system independent of ob- 
jects such as gall or young leaves. 

With regard to this last example, we might illustrate the comparative 
character of the developmental approach. That color classification attached 
to specific objects involves a mode of cognition genetically prior to one inde- 
pendent of specific objects is consistent with the main theoretical principle of 
development. In regard to the comparative character of our discipline, how- 
ever, it does not suffice for us merely to find this type of classification more fre- 
quently in certain (let us assume) typical nonliterate “collective representa- 
tions” than in Western “collective representations.”’ The anthropological data 
point up the necessity for determining whether there is a greater prevalence 
of such primitive color conceptualization among groups whose relatively low 
developmental status is generally acknowledged, such as in young children 
and certain psychopathological individuals. In many brain-iniured individuals, 
for example, we find a concretization of color conceptualization, symptomatic 
of their psychopathology (Goldstein 1948; Head 1926). Experimental studies 
on schizophrenics as well as young children have also demonstrated the greater 
prevalence of concrete (context-bound) conceptualization with regard to color 
and to many other phenomena as well (Baker 1953; Werner 1948; Werner and 
Kaplan 1950). 

We hope to have emphasized that developmental psychology is essentially 
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a comparative discipline. Therefore, in considering, from a developmental 
point of view, the systematic significance of data from any of the pertinent 
fields such as anthropology, we must consider them not in themselves alone 
but in the light of evidence from other areas such as child psychology and psy- 
chopathology; eventually, developmental statements must be evaluated in 
terms of the findings of experimentation. 


(B) CRITICAL EVALUATION OF OBJECTIONS TO A CENTRAL CONCEPT OF 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Many of the objections which have been raised to developmental analysis 
of social and behavioral phenomena rest, it seems to us, on certain basic con- 
ceptual and terminological confusions inherited from controversies of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Most of the polemic has centered 
around the concept of “‘primitivity.”” We will discuss and evaluate five closely 
interwoven confusions with reference to this concept (cf. Arieti 1956): (1) con- 
fusion between primitivity as an evaluative and as a designative concept; (2) 
confusion between primitivity as defined temporally and as defined logically; 
(3) confusion between primitivity as an ideal construct and as a predicate ap- 
plied to cognitive activities of actual men; (4) confusion between the phe- 
nomena of primitivity and the conditions of the phenomena; and (5) confusion 
between primitivity as characteristic only of certain types of mind and as an 
ever-present fe ture of the mental functioning of ali individuals. 

(1) The first confusion, that between an evaluative and a designative use 
of the concept of primitivity, will be discussed only briefly. In general, the 
users of this concept have been regarded by some anthropologists as employ- 
ing it in a moralistic and normative manner; as saying that primitivity is bad. 
We imply no such judgment toward what we term “primitivity” of cognition. 
Instrumentally, primitivity may function now to prevent the organism from 
achieving certain ends, or again to enable the organism to achieve other ends 
(see below, p. 871). 

(2) The second confusion, that between the temporal criterion and the 
logical criterion of primitivity, is still widely prevalent. For some imbued with 
the idea of a cosmic unilineal process toward increasing progress, “primitive” 
has meant that which comes chronologically first. From the viewpoint of de- 
velopmental psychology, the developmental progression is defined not by 
chronological sequence, but by the principle of increasing differentiation and 
hierarchic integration. It is empirically true that the processes emerging in 
the actual time sequence frequently conform to the developmental sequence; 
what occurs earlier in time often involves a greater lack of differentiation than 
what occurs later. This empirical relationship, however, does not entail the 
proposition that temporal order of emergence and developmental sequence are 
of the same logical character. 

(3) The third confusion, that between ideal and actual primitivity, is 
closely related to the confusion between developmental and temporal primi- 
tivity. Some students have not recognized that the predicate “primitive” 
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may have two distinct usages: it may indicate the typical mode of function- 
ing of any actual individual; or it may refer to an ideal construct, an ideal 
mentality characterized entirely by primitive processes. 

Developmental psychologists view the concept of primitivity chiefly as 
such a theoretical construct. Primitivity is defined in terms of the general de- 
velopmental principle; within the confines of the developmental framework 
it is not susceptible to proof or disproof. Empirical investigations are relevant 
insofar as one seeks to determine whether certain psychological states or opera- 
tions, which the psychologist categorizes as relatively primitive, occur in the 
actual groups and individuals the social scientist studies. Thus, from the 
viewpoint of developmental psychology, magical belief is a primitive state, re- 
gardless of the conditions which provoke it; it is, by its very nature, charac- 
terized by a relative lack of subject-object differentiation compared to scien- 
tific thinking. The anthropologist gua anthropologist may not be concerned 
with whether the belief is primitive or not. He may limit his task to determin- 
ing whether the members of society X have magical beliefs or not, how permea- 
ble these beliefs are to experience, etc. The developmental psychologist may 
nevertheless utilize anthropological data as illustrative or corroborating ma- 
terial for developmental! formulations. 

(4) The fourth confusion, that between the nature and conditions of primi- 
tivity, is again closely related to the other confusions. Contemporary develop- 
mental psychologists are naturally interested in the conditions under which 
primitive forms of cognition are manifested. This concern with conditions, 
however, presupposes an adequate description and classification of phenomena 
as such. 

As we stated in the beginning, there are two facets to the developmental 
approach: it is both a framework for describing processes and a framework for 
formulating empirically testable hypotheses. It is only with regard to the sec- 
ond facet of the developmental approach that the problem of conditions is rele- 
vant. Thus, within general developmental formulations, one accepts magical 
behavior (assumed to reflect a lack of sharp separation of subject and object) 
as more primitive than rational, scientific behavior. With regard to specific 
developmental hypotheses, one may formulate testable empirical propositions 
such as “‘Individuals under anxiety manifest more magical practices than non- 
anxious individuals,” “Schizophrenics manifest more magical practices than 
normals,” “Individuals in preliterate societies have more magical practices 
than individuals in advanced technologies,” etc. The determination of whether 
or not one is willing to accept these hypotheses as confirmed rests on empirical 
study. 

Since this confusion between the nature and conditions of primitivity un- 
derlies to a considerable extent the rift between developmental psychologists 
and some anthropologists, it may be worthwhile to elaborate this discussion 
with concrete references to anthropological material. 

From the viewpoint of the general developmental principle and its implica- 
tions, a relative lack of differentiation of self and not-self characterizes more 
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primitive developmental stages. Empirically, such a lack of differentiation 
has been observed to occur more typically in organisms admittedly at a lower 
stage of development, such as children and psychotics. 

With regard to the condition of precivilized society, preliterate society, or 
technologically backward society, one may advance the empirically testable 
hypothesis that the mentality of individuals under such conditions will also 
be characterized by a greater lack of differentiation between self and not-seif 
(compared to ‘civilized’ man). In this respect, the recent work by Robert Red- 
field is of direct relevance. 

In “The Primitive World and Its Transformations,” Redfield insists on the 
lack of differentiation between self and not-self as a prevalent feature of pre- 
literate groups. Thus, he finds as typical in preliterate societies: (a) a lack of 
distinction among personal, natural, and sacred qualities in viewing the world, 
(b) a relation of mutuality rather than exploitation between man and his en- 
vironment, (c) a moralization of nature, that is, a lack of differentiation be- 
tween physical and psychological causation, and also a view that things happen 
because an immanent Thou decrees them. 

To quote Redfield (1953:108): “In modern times, especially in the west 

where science has been so influential, we may recognize one of the great trans- 
formations of the human mind. It is that transformation by which the primi- 
tive world view has been overturned. The three characteristics of that view 
... have weakened or disappeared. Man comes out from the unity of the 
universe within which he is oriented, now as something separate from nature 
and comes to confront nature as something with physical qualities only, upon 
which he may work his will. As this happens, the universe loses its moral 
character and becomes to him indifferent, a system uncaring of man.” 

Thus, if one takes Redfield’s evidence as conclusive, one may accept the 
validity of the proposition that actual primitive man is developmentally 
characterized by a greater psychological primitivity than actual civilized man. 

(5) This discussion brings us to the fifth confusion, that between primi- 
tivity as a predominant characteristic of certain types of mind, and primitivity 
as an ever-present feature of all minds. 

Anthropologists and sociologists have frequently attacked evolutionary 
psychology because it seemed to imply that Western man was completely dif- 
ferent from primitive man. This objection is undoubtedly justified if we are on 
the plane of actual comparisons of individuals. In this sense, the argument 
attributed to Levy-Bruhl of two actual types of mentality, one primitive and 
one nonprimitive, was legitimately rejected (Arieti 1956). 

This objection was frequently bolstered by references to empirical evidence 
of the manifestations of primitivity in individuals reared in the Western cul- 
tural tradition (Boas 1927:2). To the developmental psychologist, to show 
primitivity in groups or individuals in technologically more advanced cultures 
is not an argument against developmental levels of cognition, but rather a 
demonstration that the conditions for primitivity are not limited solely to 
membership in technologically undeveloped societies. 
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Anthropologists and sociologists have in this way contributed to a knowl- 
edge of the different conditions which coexist with higher and lower forms of 
thought. However, their work in no way refutes the proposition of a diversity 
of cognitive forms nor of a hierarchy of such cognitive forms. 

Because of the significance of the issue for theory and experiment, we 
should like to make two further points concerning the presence of primitive 
processes in all men, preliterate and civilized. 

First, in regard to the presence of primitive activities in Western man as 
well as in nonliterate man, we would venture a hypothesis that Redfield’s 
analysis tends to support: that members of preliterate societies operate more 
homogeneously on a primitive level, whereas the mentality of members of 
Western societies is more likely to be stratified, and to show a wider range of 
forms of thought. The same individual in Western culture may function, now 
with the advanced categories and operations of the scientist, now with the 
more undifferentiated operations of the devout believer, whereas preliterate 
man is much more likely to operate homogeneously on a relatively primitive 
level (Redfield 1953:13). 

Our second point deals not only with the existence but with the instru- 
mental necessity of primitive processes for certain highly valued activities of 
Western man. Contrary to frequently held presuppositions, developmental 
psychologists do not assert that developmentally later forms root out and 
obliterate more primitive forms of activity. In fact, we believe that more ad- 
vanced states in a developmental sequence require for their emergence the 
primitive background out of which they differentiate, and from which they 
never completely become divorced. Moreover, the developmental psychologist 
recognizes that one must be able to return to less differentiated modes of ac- 
tion and thought if one is to be able to break the bounds of a fixed way of look- 
ing at things, i.e., to be creative in art or science (Kris 1939; Ghiselin 1955), 
or to attain adequate interpersonal relationships, or to enjoy art, poetry, 
humor, or to view the world in any way afresh. In this sense, “‘the child is 
perpetually the father of the man.” 


(C) THE DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH TO A GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT AND ITS RELATION TO 
ETHNOLINGUISTIC DATA 


We have thus far attempted to elucidate the developmental approach in 
general. In this section, we should like to illustrate concretely the relevance 
of the developmental approach to a pivotal problem for a comprehensive 
science of man, namely, the relation of linguistic codification to the develop- 
ment of one’s conception of the world. We hope here to demonstrate how de- 
velopmental psychologists bring actual experimentation to bear on a problem 
of this sort. 

A number of scholars, interested in problems of ethnolinguistics, have re- 
cently rejected the viewpoint that language consists of labels which one learns 
to attach to a fully articulated, prelinguistically formed reality. Students such 
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as Edward Sapir, B. L. Whorf and D. D. Lee have revived Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s thesis that language is intimately involved in the organization 
of our conceptions of reality, and has a compelling power over the way in 
which we see and think about our universe (cf. Hoijer 1954). This neo- 
Humboldtian view has resulted in two types of studies: one, taking the rela- 
tion between inner linguistic form and experience as an hypothesis, has sought 
to determine empirically how the linguistic code of a society relates to its 
world view; the other, taking the relation between linguistic form and experi- 
ence of reality as an axiom has sought to infer the experience of individuals 
from the nature of their verbal code. 

The contemporary Humboldtians have typically concerned themselves 
with showing the varieties of language patterns in relation to world views. 
They have presented differences among languages and cultures without raising 
the question of whether these differences are orderable within a developmental 
sequence. 

The developmental psychologists have no quarrel with the view that differ- 
ent linguistic structures are intimately linked with different cognitions. We do, 
however, seek to go beyond the Sapir-Whorf-Lee thesis as it is usually pre- 
sented. 

(a) We regard linguistic products as one manifestation of a general sym- 
bolizing function which we assume to underlie them. In this sense, we are 
perhaps closer to Humboldt than the modern Humboldtian linguists. Lan- 
guage, for us, is primarily activity and only secondarily product. 

(b) We question the identification of all of experience with a single mode 
of expression—and in fact the most advanced mode of expression—verbal 
language. It is our thesis that experience is organized simultaneously at various 
psychogenetic levels and that the linguistic code of any society is only one 
level at which experience is expressed. 

(c) We assume that certain patterns of verbal-linguistic organization are, 
in terms of their formal psycholinguistic characteristics, closer to preverbal 
modes of articulating experience (gesiural syntax, dream structure, etc.) than 
other linguistic patterns. In other words, we do not regard all psycholinguistic 
phenomena as being on the same level of development. 

Accepting the developmental-comparative framework, it may be reason- 
ably asked: ‘‘What is the fundamental criterion for contrasting more primitive 
linguistic structures with more advanced linguistic patterns?” No develop- 
mental psychologist could have stated the general law of language develop- 
ment more succinctly than Jesperson (1950). In discussing actual evolutionary 
sequence, he states: ““The evolution of language shows a progressive tendency 
from inseparable irregular conglomerations to freely and reguiarly combinable 
short elements.” Jespersen continues, ‘“‘The direction of movement is towards 
flexionless languages (such as Chinese, or to a certain extent modern English) 
with freely combinable elements; the starting point was flexional language 
(such as Latin or Greek); at a still earlier stage we must suppose a language 
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in which a verbal form might indicate not only six things like can/avissel, but 
still a larger number, in which verbs were perhaps modified according to the 
gender (or sex) of the subject, as they are in Semitic languages, or according to 
the object, as in some American Indian languages, or according to whether a 
man, a woman or a person who commands respect is spoken to as in Basque. 
But that amounts to the same thing as saying that the borderline between word 
and sentence was not so clearly defined as in more recent times; can/avissel 
is really nothing but a sentence-word ...” (Jespersen 1950:425). 

In this section of our paper, we shall present our theses chiefly in relation 
to D. D. Lee’s analysis (1950) of the Trobriand Islanders. We feel that Mrs. 
Lee has provided illustrations of a general relationship of language to culture. 
Developmentally her work may be interpreted as showing that technologically 
backward and relatively static cultures are reflected in psycholinguistic pat- 
terns which are developmentally of a more primitive character. 

With regard to the Trobriand language and thought, Dr. Lee remarks, 


“A Trobriand word refers to a self-contained concept. What we consider an attri- 
bute or a predicate, is to the Trobriander an ingredient. Where I would say, for ex- 
ample, ‘a good gardener’ or the ‘gardener is good,’ the Trobriand word would include 
both ‘gardner’ and ‘goodness’; if the gardner loses the goodness, he has lost a defining 
ingredient, he is something else and he is named by means of a completely different 
word. A tay/u (a species of yam) contains a certain degree of ripeness, bigness, rounded- 
ness, etc.; without one of these defining ingredients, it is something else, perhaps a 
bwanawa or a yowana. There are no adjectives in the language; the rare words dealing 
with qualities are substantivized.” 


From this Mrs. Lee infers the nature of Trobriand experience as follows: 
“Events and objects are self-contained points . . . ; there is a series of beings 
but no becoming. There is no temporal connection between objects.... 
Neither is there a temporal connection made—or according to our own pre- 
mises, perceived—between events; in fact, temporality is meaningless” (Lee 
1950:91). 

Mrs. Lee’s analysis has stressed the difference of Trobriand language and 
thought from English language and thought. She has contrasted the lack of 
differentiation and the nonlineality in this language and culture with the stress 
on individuality and lineality in our own language and culture. She has not, 
it seems, been concerned with a developmental analysis of these differences. 
From our point of view, however, and in line with the thinking of such linguists 
as Jespersen (1950) and Meillet (1948), the Trobriand language shows a pre- 
dominance of features which in comparison with English linguistic structure 
are characteristically more primitive. 

For instance, when the Trobriander does not articulate an invariant con- 
cept of gardener or yam—a concept which retains a relative constancy despite 
varying qualifications—his expression is not only different from that of a 
speaker of English but is developmentally more primitive. The absence of 
adjectives in the Trobriand language, mentioned by Mrs. Lee, involves the 
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absence of the typical devices for qualifying articulated invariants; it implies, 
as Mrs. Lee herself intimates, a world view of changing tableaux, with no con- 
ceptual objectification of anything undergoing change. Experimental and 
clinical evidence from the study of children (Piaget 1954), both prior to their 
use of language and in the early stages of language usage, and also evidence 
from the investigations of schizophrenics (Arieti 1955; Baker 1953) premor- 
bidly acculturated to advanced modes of cognition, clearly indicate that con- 
ceptualization in genetically undifferentiated or dedifferentiated individuals 
tends exactly toward this tableau character; one finds, typically, concepts 
which change their qualitative meaning with changing contexts. What would 
be for us relatively the same concept despite varying contexts, is for them a 
variety of different concepts (or objects) because of the lack of differentiation 
of concept (or object) from context. In other words, the lack of differentiation 
and the nonlineality found in the Trobrianders are characteristic of explicit 
child linguistic-thought within our society and, as we shall show, are also 
characteristic of the formal structure of more primitive modes of expression 
present in all members of Western European culture. 

Until now we have dealt with the developmental frame of reference and 
its empirical application to material which is derived mainly from observa- 
tional techniques in various social science disciplines. As we have suggested 
at the beginning of this section, an experimentally oriented developmental 
psychology must go further; it must attempt to formulate hypotheses which 
are susceptible to test in laboratory experimentation. Although much of its 
illustrative data is taken from sciences concerned with the concrete details 
of psychocultural phenomena, developmental psychology per se is also a 
general experimental discipline; it seeks to relate its empirical generalizations 
to experimentation formulated in terms of general developmental assumptions. 
We shall now seek to illustrate this aspect of the developmental approach. 

If we accept the supposition that certain forms of psycholinguistic expres- 
sion are more primitive than others, and also the assumption that Western 
man retains primitive modes of cognizing his transactions with the world, we 
may then search for an experimental technique which tends to evoke primitive 
forms of expression. We have attempted to develop methods suitable for 
bringing forward dispositionally present, earlier modes of symbolic structuriza- 
tion of experience in Western man—modes which we assume persist in his 
stratified mentality, but which are hidden by the structure of his verbal lin- 
guistic patterns. We should like to discuss and illustrate one of these methods 

a method which we have called “the technique of line schematization” 
(Kaplan 1955). 

Briefly, this technique involved the expression in line-drawings of the ex- 
perience of meanings conveyed by words. Subjects are instructed as follows: 
*‘We’ve often found that people can express the meaning of words or sentences without 
using other words. They might, for instance, use line drawings, colors or three-dimen- 
sional patterns—like wire patterns, etc. For example, here are two lines drawn by the 
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same person—one to represent the word ‘sad,’ the other to represent the word ‘gay.’ 
“Many people would go along with the person who drew these lines in taking the first 
drawing as representing ‘sad’ and the second as representing ‘gay.’ Of course, there 


Fic. 1 


are no right or wrong answers here; one can represent a word any way he wants. Now, 
I would like you to express, in as many lines as you wish, the following sentences” 
(phrases, words). 


The subject is then presented with the experimental material, consisting 
of sentences, phrases, words, etc. 

We may list briefly the advantages of this sort of technique for the experi- 
mental study of levels of symbolic structurization of meaning: 

(1) It enables us to stabilize and fix a transitory experience, (2) it enables 
us to make our experience of linguistically conveyed meaning an external ob- 
ject to ourselves and others; (3) it enables us to transcend our own linguistic 
code; (4) it enables us to see synchronously what in terms of linguistic utter- 
ance is given in time; (5) it enables us to get at a level of symbolization closer 
to gesture and dream-like states. 

In the context of what we have said above, we may now discuss two of the 
studies we have undertaken using this line-schematization technique and then 
relate our findings to our previous considerations. 

The first experiment involves the schematization in lines of four sets of 
three sentences; each of the three sentences forming a set contains the identical 
pronoun and verb, but differs from the other two sentences by its grammatical 
object, e.g., “he catches a fly,” “he catches a lion,” “he catches a criminal,” 
etc. One of four verbs was used in each set: opens, loves, catches, closes. 

We have undertaken this particular study chiefly in order to examine the 
formal characteristics of experience of meaning as expressed in the line medium. 
It is our expectation that in this more primitive medium, the genetically 
earlier modes of cognition should become objectified. We would therefore 
hypothesize that the differentiation and autonomy of units which culminates 
in the relative independence of the verb from its grammatical object in the 
spoken language, would in the linear expressions be replaced by contextual 
contamination, i.e., the verb would be experienced within the line language 
as varying with the changing contexts. 

It is quite clear from our results that on this level of expressing experience, 
the verb is not experienced as an isolated, freely combinable element; it has 
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not reached a level where it is abstracted from its object context. Let us 
illustrate this with the following schematizations from a typical subject. 

In analogy now to Mrs. Lee’s discussion of the Trobriand Islander’s taytu 
which becomes a different thing with each change in what we would call an 
attribute, we find here that “catches” becomes a different activity with each 
change in object. With regard to the drawings, the “catches” of “he catches a 
fly” is expressed as a smooth, relatively fast, continuous activity; in “he 


Fic. 2 


He catches a fly 


Fic. 3 


He catches a lion 


Fic. 4 
He catches a criminal 


catches a lion” it is expressed as a slow arduous activity; in ‘“‘he catches a 
criminal” it is expressed as a harsh, direct, serious activity. 

Strictly speaking, of course, there is no one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween the linguistic elements and the line language: there is no element in the 
“catches” in isolation. Thus, in the first case 
the total symbol expresses in a relatively undifferentiated way the “sort of 
he who is in the upward-reaching, graceful, continuous activity of incorporat- 
ing or sweeping in a small object....” In the second case, the differences 


drawings which corresponds to 


in shape and size of parts of the total symbol express in a relatively undif- 
ferentiated manner the “difficulty, but eventual success, of an individual 
smaller than the object he catches, in the process of catching (all expressed 


by spirality upwards) . . . an organism larger than himself (all indicated by 
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the loop) ....” In the third case, the straight horizontal, dark, forked line 
expresses “he, serious-of-purpose, engaged in the direct forceful, harsh (be- 
cause of the nature of the criminal) activity of catching...” etc. 

If we examine in a general way the tendencies of our twelve subjects to 
express (a) invariance of verb with changing object, (b) slight modification 
of verb with changing object, and (c) fusions of verb and object, we find the 
following responses: 


Activity (verb) Invariant Modification Fusion 
open 0 6 30 
loves 0 11 25 
catches 3 9 24 
closes 0 2 34 
Total 3 28 113 


Since there are three contexts for each verb and twelve subjects giving re- 
sponses, a total of thirty-six responses for each verb are categorized in terms 
of three steps along the dimension: invariance of verb to modification to 
marked fusion of verb and object. Invariance is characterized by the absence 
of change in the representation of the verb; modification is characterized by 
slight changes in the representation of an otherwise similarly symbolized 
verb; fusion is characterized by a radical change in the representation of the 
verb with each grammatical object. From the tabulation we see that most of 
the responses involve a marked variation in the expression of the activity with 
changing context; the invariance of the verb in the codified language is typi- 
cally absent in the linear expressions. 

We may elaborate on this discussion of the interpenetration of verb and 
object in relation to Navaho verbal codification. Kluckhohn (1948) describes 
their code as “‘an excessively literal language, little given to abstractions charac- 
teristic of English. The general nature of the difference between Navaho 
thought and English thought is that Navaho thought is prevailingly so much 
more specific, so much more concrete.” This concreteness shows itself in the 
fact that verbs denoting a general action, such as “‘give,” “go,” etc., do not 
exist here. “The Navaho verb is rather like a tiny imagist poem; a word, with 
its verb stem as nucleus, more often than not has to be translated into English 
through a whole sentence.” In particular, the verb stem is not a self-dependent 
form but shows its dependency on the object by its variation with the type 
of object participating in the event. Thus, there is no such thing as saying 
“T give” in Navaho; there are more than twenty different forms, one of which 
must be chosen to accord with the nature of the object given. These class 
stems embrace such categories as: the long-object class (pencil, stick, pipe); 
the slender-flexible object class (snakes, thongs, etc.); the things-bundled-up 
class (hay, bundle of clothing, etc.); the bulky-round class, and so on. This 
kind of codification is paralleled in its essential aspects by the above-mentioned 
line-codification of our subjects, where the linear presentation of verbal ac- 
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tivity is a function of the object. If such linear codification would be the basis 
for linguistic codification, verbal construction might be of a type similar to 
that of the Apachean languages with their characteristic classificatory verb 
stems (See Hoijer 1945; Sapir 1922:52). Just as the Navaho has two “‘gives” 
for “give-things-bundled-up-wise” and “give-bulky-round-object-wise,” so 
one could translate the linear schemes for “‘catches” into “catches fly-wise,” 
“catches lion-wise” and “catches criminal-wise.”’ 

Before discussing the second study using the technique of line schematiza- 
tion, we should like to refer again to Mrs. Lee’s analysis of Trobriand language 
and cognition. After discussing the “self-contained” nature (we would say 
“fused-with-context” nature) of Trobriand concepts, she remarks: “Events 
and objects are self-contained points in another respect; there is a series of be- 
ings but no becoming. There is no temporal connection between objects. The 
taytu always remains itself; it does not become over-ripe; over-ripeness is an 
ingredient of another, a different being. At some point, the taytu /urns into a 
yowana, which contains over-ripeness. And the yowana, over-ripe as it is, 
does not put forth shoots, does not become a sprouting yowana. When sprouts 
appear, it ceases to be itself; in its place appears a silasata. Neither is there 
temporal connection made—or according to our own premises, perceived— 
between events; in fact, temporality is meaningless. There are no tenses, no 
linguistic distinction between past and present” (Lee 1950:91). 

In terms of empirical developmental formulations, the contextualization 
of concepts and the absence of temporal distinctions are closely interrelated. 
This is because abstract temporal distinctions codevelop with context-inde- 
pendent conceptualized objects. In other words, abstract time becomes, as 
Cassirer (1953) has pointed out, a network for conceptually systematizing the 
ever-changing flux of sense impressions. 

We would therefore expect that in an experimental technique to bring to 
the fore the dispositionally present primitive forms of cognition, one would 
find that activities linguistically distinguished solely in terms of time would 
tend to be experienced as qualitatively different activities or, more conserva- 
tively, as activities which are conceived aspectively rather than temporally. 

This would be consonant with the findings of historical linguists, who have 
treated the actual evolution of language. Thus Meillet writes: “The category 
of the aspect is more concrete than that of the /ense, and, in the course of the 
history of Indo-European languages, one observes the aspect losing impor- 
tance, tense gaining importance” (Meillet 1948:198). 

With this background we may now turn briefly to the second study, one 
involving the line schematizations of variations in tense. Here we have used 
four verbs—runs, tries, yields, and loves, each presented in four tense forma- 
tions, the simple present, the progressive present, the past, and the future 
tenses, e.g., “he runs,” “he is running,” “he ran,” “he will run.” From the 
viewpoint of English codification, the simple and progressive forms differ from 
the past and future solely in terms of time of action—the action remains invari- 
ant. 

The preliminary results of this study indicate that on the level of what may 
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be considered a more primitive symbolization, we do not typically find repre- 
sentations of the same activity abstractly ordered through some simple indica- 
tion of temporal difference, but rather modifications of the activity strikingly 
similar to what linguists have called “‘aspects.”’ Thus, the past is often ex- 
pressed by some device indicating “‘completedness” while the future frequently 
is represented by signs indicating ‘‘on-goingness,” “incompletedness.”’ Again, 
the two present tenses are typically represented by signs meaning ‘‘actual,”’ 
“real,”’ while the past and future are expressed through signs which mean for 
the subject “unreal,” “‘not actual.’”’ The future and past are sometimes dis- 
tinguished from each other in terms of signs indicating “desirability” and 
“nondesirability” respectively, etc. For some subjects, it might be noted, the 
fusion of activity with time is of such a complete character that they experi- 
ence, as their symbolizations attest, not an identical activity differentiated 
solely in terms of time but a number of qualitatively different activities. 

These two experimental studies seem to us to yield considerable informa- 
tion as to the structural characteristics of primitive forms of cognitive expres- 
sion. For the developmental psychologist concerned with formal psycho- 
linguistic processes, these experiments supplement data from other, nonexperi- 
mental sources to indicate why we regard certain linguistic patterns found in 
noncivilized cultures as reflecting mental operations more primitive than those 
reflected in the linguistic patterns of civilized man. 

More concretely, accepting Sapir’s profound observation that “at best 
language can be but the outward facet of thought on the highest, most 
generalized level of symbolic expression,’”’ those linguistic codes which exter- 
nally involve a separation of agent and action, or invariance of activity inde- 
pendent of context, etc., taken in their “very fullest conceptual value” are 
developmentally higher than structures which do not have such features 
(Sapir 1921:14). 

By the same token, it seems warranted to infer that dispositions to primi- 
tive forms of cognition coexist in civilized man with the possibility for more 
advanced forms potentially available to him through the collective codified 
language. It seems to us that civilized man is not, by his language, rendered 
incapable of employing developmentally quite primitive psychological opera- 
tions; on the other hand, we believe that the linguistic apparatus of civilized 
man makes it possible for him to think on a conceptual level not readily 
attainable by noncivilized man without some change of his linguistic concepts. 

In conclusion we hope that the present paper has clarified the nature of 
the developmental approach and has shown the relevance of an experimental 
developmental psychology of cognition to anthropological and ethnolinguistic 
data. 

NOTE 

' This article is based in part on a paper presented at a symposium with D. D. Lee at Vassar 
College May 4, 1955. 
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RICHARD N. ADAMS 
Michigan State University 
HE material presented here resulted from a series of systematic culture 
surveys of each of the countries of Central America except Costa Rica, 
where only a partial survey was possible. More than one hundred communities 
were surveyed, and monographs have been prepared on each country. The 
present work depends upon the material presented in these monographs, and 
was done while I was working with the World Health Organization. The term 
Central America is here used to refer to Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. Circumstances pre- 
—_ cluded a survey of British Honduras and for that reason it is omitted from some 
of the discussion. Spanish-American refers to a cultural tradition, defined and 
nal of delineated in the paper. Meso-American, which in anthropological circles has 
been used (following Kirchhoff) to indicate a certain region of Mexico and 
western Central America, specifically the high culture areas of the Maya and 
Mexicans, here refers to a cultural tradition composed of groups which are 
cultural descendents of those civilizations. 
n, On Our knowledge of the distribution of contemporary peoples and cultures 
ersity of the world is still largely inadequate. The present essay attempts to provide 
systematic identification and classification for the region of Central America. 
I hope it will serve not only as a contribution to our general knowledge of the 
world’s population, but also as a step in the improvement of the methodologies 
-377- which have been followed in classifications of Latin American materials. In 
the presentation of this kind of work, it is customary to review previous efforts 
97. prior to describing a new one. Here, however, it seems more convenient to de- 
cribe the new system first and then to compare it briefly with previous work, 
indicating some of the ways in which they differ. 


rersity 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Classification of the peoples of Central America under a single scheme 
involves such diverse groups as the upper class of the capital cities and the 
forest Indian groups of the Nicaraguan Atlantic region. Basically, certain 
dian broad factors should be considered in a classification: recognition of distinct 
ment historical traditions; recognition of the fact of assimilation; recognition of 
cultural differences, in terms of similarity or differences of traits and the in- 
tegration of those traits; and recognition of differences and similarities in 
social and economic relationships. A classification which fails to consider any 
of these aspects is likely to do damage to those omitted. 

The present classification is based on an empirical unit which we call the 
population component. A population component is a specific aggregate of people, 
which manifests the following characteristics: 
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(1) a common culture is shared (no matter what the historical origin of the 
specific traits may be); this shared culture involves: 
(A) a large body of common cultural traits, and 
(B) a common structuring of these traits into behavioral and value 

patterns; 

(2) the population involved manifests specific social and economic rela- 
tionships with the other population components with which it has 
direct or indirect contact. 


The most important aspect of a population component is that it is a specific, 
empirically defined group of people; it is not an abstract category or type 
which includes a number of different groups. The following would be examples 
of population components: the Indian population of a specific Guatemalan 
highland municipio ; the ladino population of that same municipio; the laboring 
group on a Nicaraguan sugar plantation; a Sumu Indian community. Each 
of these groups is isolated theoretically as a population component because of 
its internal cultural homogeneity, and the consistency of its collective relation- 
ships with other such groups. It should be noted that a population component 
is congruent with a community only in certain cases. Such cases occur when all 
the members of the community have the same culture (whether or not the 
same culture is found in other communities) and there are no other groups 
present with divergent cultures. Since in the present discussion we will con- 
sider a number of class groups in the area to have different cultures, a com- 
munity organized along class lines will contain at least two separate compo- 
nents and possibly more. 

The first collective abstraction in the classification is the recognition of a 
series of classes composed of those population components which are similar 
to each other (in terms of the three general criteria of definition) and which 
occupy a contiguous geographical region. Such a class of similar, regionally 
adjacent population components we call a regional variant. 

If we then go beyond the similar population components which are adjacent 
to each other and which may be classed into regional variants, we can create 
a class that includes all the population components which are similar on the 
basis of our stated criteria, regardless of their geographical location. We will 
call such a class a cultural component. A cultural component is, then, a class 
which includes a number of specific population components, but which can be 
subdivided into regional variants if the subject so demands. The cultural com- 
ponent is the main unit with which we will be working. To illustrate: the Indian 
population in a Guatemalan highland municipio is a population component, 
the totality of such similar Indian populations forms a cultural component, 
and the totality of Ladino members of the municipios might form another cul- 
tural component. 

It is possible for a single population component to be the only member of 
a cultural component, but it seems to occur only under two circumstances: 
(1) if the group in question is the last survival of a formerly more widespread 
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society, and so historically may have been part of a cultural component which 
had more than one member; or (2) if the group is the only one included because 
definition of the area excludes other affiliated groups from consideration. The 
first condition is exemplified by the Rama Indians of Nicaragua and the 
Torrupan of Honduras. In both cases there is a single population component 
involved, and this population component forms the only member of a cultural 
component; and in both, the population in question is the last remnant of a 
formerly larger population. The second situation is perhaps illustrated by the 
population of Hindu origin which is found today in Livingston. I do not know 
of another population component of this type in Central America, but there are 
others in South America and the Caribbean islands. Thus, within the restric- 
tion of our subject, which is Central America, there is only one population 
component member of this cultural component. 

There is also a third logical possibility to explain the presence of a cultural 
component with a single population component member, and this would be 
in the event of the emergence of a new cultural component. But in fact, I 
believe, a new cultural component emerges in a number of places, not just 
within a single local population group. In the process of emerging, then, a 
number of population components are developing simultaneously. 

While the cultural component is the most convenient ciass to work with, 
it does not easily lend itself to historical interpretation and even tends to 
obscure culture historical relationships. In order to clarify these relationships, 
and at the same time to provide a more inclusive class, a number of cultural 
components may be classed as members of a cultural tradition. A cultural tradi- 
tion is a class of cultural components which are distinguished by historically 
similar cultures. A cultural tradition does not presuppose a unilineal heritage 
derived from a single source. A tradition has generally common cultural origins 
but these origins in themselves may be diverse. The two traditions which we 
distinguish as Spanish-American and Meso-American have many traits in com- 
mon; they differ in that they have placed emphasis on distinct aspects of the 
historical cultures. While some contemporary cultural components are not 
easily identifiable in terms of their histories, as is the case with the Jicaque 
and Paya, they can nevertheless be tentatively classified in a cultural tradition 
because they have converged with other members of the tradition. These 
groups do not have to await extensive historical analysis to be placed within a 
cultural tradition because, while past historical relationships provide an im- 
portant basis for judgment in assigning them to one tradition or another, such 
judgment must also take into account the contemporary cultural similarities. 
When cultural components of distinct cultural traditions become increasingly 
similar through acculturation, they must ultimately be classed as members of 
a single cultural tradition. 

Just as it is convenient to distinguish the regional variants of cultural com- 
ponents, so it is sometimes useful to distinguish regional traditions within a 
cultural tradition. A regional tradition would thus consist of a number (but 
not all) of the cultural components within a cultural tradition. Such a category, 
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as is the case with regional variants, is not always necessary. The recognition 
of regional traditions is a convenience in distinguishing differences which appear 
in the various geographical areas of a cultural tradition. In the present study, 
the regional tradition is used in two ways. In the Spanish-American cultural 
tradition, it is used to distinguish a series of parallel cultural components which 
vary from one major region to another; in the South American cultural tradi- 
tion, it is used to group certain regionally adjacent groups which are similar in 
culture, and in some cases are historically related, but which are not parallel 
cultural components. The difference in treatment will become more apparent 
in the description to follow. 

The cultural traditions may be likened to the gross distinctions between the 
biological phyla, such as between the vertebrate and nonvertebrate. They 
may be tentatively established on the basis of general knowledge of the peoples 
of an area and their history, without extensive definition of the specific cul- 
tural components which go into their composition and without empirical de- 
lineation of all the population components. However, such tentative definitions 
must eventually be supported by convincing delineations of the cultural com- 
ponents and the specification of at least some of the population components 
involved. This system thus permits definition of class or types of components 
on the basis of the discovery of new population components, and permits recog- 
nition of the death of components and the emergence of new ones. However, it 
should not be thought that similarity to the biological system restricts the 
behavior of the cultural elements involved to genetic processes. A cultural 
component gets its culture traits in the numerous ways revealed through his- 
torical and anthropological study; the populations involved react to the prob- 
lems of economy and environment and, being composed of individuals, have 
inherent in them numerous variations and consequent possibilities for change. 

The concept of the cultural tradition may also be likened to that of a lan- 
guage. The elements of a language are classified empirically on the basis of 
what is actually found. The specific nature of the subclassification, the 
phonemic system, is based on the general nature of the language, not merely 
on an abstract system of fixed categories. Similarly, the delineation of cultural 
components varies from one tradition to another. It is conceivable that a 
population component could be classed into two different cultural traditions. 
Just as a sound may be differently classified in two phonemic systems, so in 
such a case the component in question would be differently classified in each 
of the two cultural traditions. This is likely the case with the components which 
we call Ladinoized Indian in the Meso-American Cultural Tradition; they 
could also be regarded as a part of the Spanish-American tradition, but as such 
must be differently classified. 

This classification into population components, cultural components, and 
cultural traditions is in no way a static or restricting one; rather, it is an at- 
tempt to institute an order which is flexible enough to recognize change and 
variation occurring in the material. 
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THE PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 

The following pages will provide a classification of the population compon- 
ents of Central America in terms of cultural components and cultural tradi- 
tions. A discussion of regional variants is omitted for lack of space and, in most 
cases, lack of sufficient information; regional traditions are mentioned when rel- 
evant, but discussion of them is also omitted for lack of space. Much of the 
work on which this classification is based has been done by others, and a full 
bibliography would be extensive. Bibliographic references are made here 
largely to general works in which fuller bibliographies may be found. 

The cultural components, as they appear in cultural traditions, will be the 
principal subject for discussion. Two types of information will be given briefly 
for each component: 

Geography and history: a delineation of the geographic distribution of the 
population components which form the membership of the cultural component, 
and a brief note on its history. 

Contemporary cullure: some of the major distinguishing characteristics 
which serve to identify the cultural component and its members; included in 
this are notes with respect to the general culture and relationships with other 
cultural components. 

This information is more extensive where identification of the group is not 
generally recognized, and less so in those cases where the component in ques- 
tion has been well known for some time. The purpose here is to identify com- 
ponents, and space is preferentially devoted to those which are not so well 
known. 

The components are classified under eight cultural traditions; a general 
outline of the classification will be found in Table 1. 


A. The Spanish-American Cultural Tradition 


The Spanish-American cultural tradition is that found in the so-called 
mestizo, creole, or modern Latin-American societies. In Central America there 
are three major regional traditions within the Spanish-American cultural 
tradition, but the cultural components within the traditions parallel each other: 
(1) the region we will call the Ladino regional tradition, and which includes 
the Spanish-Americans of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
the Guanacaste peninsula of Costa Rica; (2) that of the Meseta Central of 
Costa Rica; and (3) that of the Panamanian Interior dweller. 

These regional traditions have emerged as a result of two major factors: 
(1) aboriginal culture differences and differential aboriginal reaction to con- 
quest and colonization; and (2) isolation of the population components of one 
tradition from another, and consequent semi-independent development. Re- 
gional differences in Spanish culture brought to Central America can no doubt 
account for many local differences, but they do not, so far as I know, account 
for the broad differences in these regional traditions. 

The aboriginal reaction to conquest seems to have been different in each 
of the regions currently occupied by these traditions. The Indian population 
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TABLE 1.—OUTLINE OF CENTRAL AMERICAN CULTURAL COMPONENTS 


Cultural Traditions 


Spanish-American 


Meso-American 


South American 


. Africo-American 


Africo-Euro-American 


. Euro-American 


India-American 


Regional Traditions 


I. Ladino 
II. Meseta Central > 
Ill. Panamanian 


( (Various regional traditions, | 


mostly enclaves within the? 
Spanish-American region.) 


I. Jicaque 


I. Atlantic Lowlands 


III. Matagalpa 


IV. Talamanca 


V. Guaymi 
VI. Cuna 
. Choco 


| (Probably different regional 
traditions are developing in} 
| 
each area where these peo- 


ples are found.) 


(Possibly various 
| traditions) 


regional] 


WHE 


_ 


_ 


Cultural Com ponents 


. Cosmopolitan 

. Local Upper Class 

. Emergent Middle Class 
. Mobile Rural Labor 

. Stable Rural Labor 

. Independent Farmer 

. Urban Labor 


. Traditional Indian 

. Modified Independent Indian 

. Modified Indian Labor 

. Ladinoized Independent Indian 
. Ladinoized Indian Labor 


. Torrupan 
. Yoro Jicaque 


Paya 


. Miskito 


Sumu 
Rama 


. Guatuso 

. Matagalpa 
. Bribri 

. Boruca 

. Cabecar 

. Terreba 

. Guaymi 

. Cuna 

. Choco 


. Black Carib 


. Antillean Negroes 


. Anglo-American Islanders 

. Anglo-American Commercial 
. German-American 

. Mediterranean-American 


. Barrio Bacadillo (Livingston) 


. Chinese 
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of the Meseta Central region of Costa Rica resisted and was virtually elimi- 
nated, and therefore the Indian culture probably had a much diluted influence 
on the resultant Spanish-American culture. In Panama, while extermination 
was an early answer to Indian resistance, the Spaniards soon came to use Pan- 
ama as a transit zone and the Indians were permitted to withdraw into refugee 
areas. This characteristic of Panama as a transit zone meant that newcomers 
who settled down there seldom started out as serious colonists, but were in- 
dividuals who dropped off trips to and from South America. As a result, the 
agriculture of Panama continued to be basically Indian; there was relatively 
little introduction of Spanish elements into the material culture. 

In the Ladino regional tradition, the general picture was and continues to 
be one of acculturation and assimilation of the Indian to the Spanish-American 
tradition. The culture of the Spanish-American is thus more of a blend of the 
two traditions. The Ladino regional tradition, it should be noted, has developed 
out of what was basically the area known as Meso-American, whereas the 
Meseta Central and the Panamanian traditions have grown up in the regions 
in which South American oriented Indian cultures were found. This further 
accounts for some differences which are to be observed, such as in corn-prepa- 
ration technology and basketry work. I do not believe that aboriginal differ- 
ences have had much influence on the value systems of the traditions; the 
general value system of each is derived, I believe, more from the general 
Spanish heritage and from functiona! characteristics of the population com- 
ponents. 

The other main factor which led to the differentiation of these regions is 
that they were somewhat isolated from each other. The major breaks have 
been to separate Costa Rica from Nicaragua on the one side and from Panama 
on the other. This is not to say that communication or travel between the 
regions have been impossible; it has always been possible, but in practice there 
has been little. The factor of isolation has become particularly important in 
the past three quarters of a century. 

It is fairly evident that at present the regional tradition which we here refer 
to as Ladino has been breaking into four national traditions. While there are 
many similarities between the Spanish-American cultures of Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, their national independence over the 
past century and a quarter has led them into divergencies which may eventu- 
ally have to be recognized as distinct regional traditions. In recent years, 
however, the increasingly effective transportation and communication sys- 
tems between the countries has tended to lessen some of these differences. 
In this paper we are not going to take into account the national regions, but 
they should be kept in mind because in many specific phases of the culture 
they have played, and will continue to play, an important role. 

Within the Spanish-American cultural tradition there is a set of cultural 
components which are duplicated from one regional tradition to the next. 
There are seven of these components, and while they differ insofar as the 
regional traditions differ, parallel components are to be found in the Ladino, 
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the Meseta Central, and the Panamanian regional traditions. Since for present 
purposes the similarities of these components are more important than their 
differences (and the latter have received little study), this discussion will take 
up each general type of component and consider it as if it belonged to a single 
tradition. 

Five of these cultural components are of particular importance outside the 
capital cities and larger provincial centers, and were defined through the 
surveys; the others (the emergent middle class and urban labor) are no less 
important, but have been little studied. 

Those familiar with the classification of subcultures by Wagley and Harris 
(1955) will note that the components here listed correspond to certain of their 
subculture types (see Table 2). This correspondence is intentional. An earlier 
formulation of my own (unpublished monograph, item d) was very similar to 
theirs, and to avoid confusion and to work towards a common field of under- 
standing, I felt it better to recast my own than to issue a new one. 


1. Cosmopolitan Culture Component 


Geography and history: The population components which form this cul- 
tural component are the upper classes of the principal cities of Central America 
and their membership as it extends out to the owners of large farming enter- 
prise. It should not be confused with the local upper class component. It is the 
cultural descendant of the early colonist land owners and administrators, but it 
has constantly received new elements both from Spain and other parts of 
Europe, and receives ‘“‘new blood” from individuals of the local upper class. 

Contemporary culture: The basic cultural heritage of this component is 
European. Spain, France, and Italy have perhaps been the most important 
contributors while Germany, England, and North America have been second- 
ary. Some of the values of this component have mistakenly been attributed to 
the entire Spanish-American tradition. A formally indissoluble family organi- 
zation in which one depends upon one’s relatives for economic and political 
help, where marriage involves formal negotiations, and where family alliances 
are important, is an important characteristic. Related to this is a clearcut 
double standard for sexual behavior, and high value is ideally placed on female 
virginity; a woman’s contacts with men are still somewhat restricted. Complete 
social superiority is assumed. 

This component is usually superordinate economically to all other compo- 
nents in the Central American region except some elements of the Euro-Amer- 
ican tradition. Where this superiority has been retained, it has been based to a 
great extent on landed wealth, large estates, and in recent years on some of the 
larger local business enterprises. Relationships with lower classes in the 
Spanish-American tradition and with most other traditions is one of endog- 
amy and separate social participation; the degree of friendliness and intimacy 
depends upon specific local situations. Some, if not all, of the political power 
resides in this class, although this situation has been changing somewhat in 
the past half century. The emerging middle class and the growth of labor move- 
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ments have considerably reduced the political eminence of the cosmopolitan 
group. 


2. Local Upper Class Cultural Component 


Geography and history: The population components of this class are to be 
found in almost every district or municipal capital, in all provincial and de- 
partmental capitals, and on many medium sized land holdings. It consists of 
the local upper class in the towns and their counterparts on farms; it also in- 
cludes this same population as it functions as a middle class within the con- 
text of the larger urban aggregates. The component has developed in one or 
both of two ways. In some cases the members are in fact descendents of local 
families which have long been in positions of local dominance; to this group 
have been added new families that have bettered their economic position. Also, 
however, the Spanish-American tradition seems to be a class-generating cul- 
ture; where a group of people from a single class initiate a community in new 
surroundings, a series of status distinctions appear over a period of years and 
these form gradually into a simple class system. This seems to have been the 
case in areas where there has been much recent immigration with the growth 
of independent communities. 

Contemporary culture: This group is generally marked by provincialism 
and by legendary identification with Spanish ancestors. Its members often 
recognize themselves as being racially mestizo, where such is the case, but cul- 
turally they regard themselves as inheritors of the Spanish traditions. In a 
sense, the culture of the local upper class varies between being a provincial, 
old fashioned, and simplified form of the cosmopolitan culture, and the quite 
different cultures of the various lower class small town and rural dwellers. 
From the former it retains certain values, such as great emphasis on the manip- 
ulation of words, elaborate hospitality, restriction of the activities of women, 
and the double standard of sexual behavior. The family is also formally in- 
dissoluble, but in fact it can break up in the same way as does the family in the 
lower classes. Instead of being oriented towards Europe, the members of this 
component are usually oriented toward the capital city and occasionally 
towards North America. There was a time when this group was the same as 
the cosmopolitan group, but this identification has disappeared over the last 
century and a half. 

Politically and economically this group is the controlling component in the 
local community. Wealth is usually based in part on the land and in part on 
the control of local commerce. This group is essential in the local social control 
system of the small towns and countryside; its absence in some new areas of 
immigration (such as the Guatemalan central south coast) has been a con- 
tributing factor in political and social unrest. In some places, it is possible to 
identify this group specifically with the owners of irrigated lands. This class 
was never very large nor as important as it was in the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. In their own communities, however, they were the “society,” and only 
recently, with increased centralization of national affairs, has this “society” 
lost much of its significance. 
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3. Emergent Middle Class Cultural Component 

Geography and history: This component is appearing most strongly in ur- 
ban centers, but it is simultaneously making itself felt in the municipal and 
district capitals and in the provincial centers. It is composed of the growing 
group of businessmen, subprofessional personnel, bureaucratic workers, and 
supervisory personnel, which is drawn from all social classes but principally 
from the local upper, the mobile rural labor, and the urban labor groups. This 
component began to emerge at different times in different places, but it has 
become of special importance since the beginning of the century; it has grown 
with attempts at more democratic forms of government, increased educational 
possibilities, readier communication and transportation, and with introduction 
of the laboring population as a political force. It is already a dominant eco- 
nomic and political factor and may be expected to develop further. 

Contemporary culture: The culture of this group is definitely in a formative 
stage and can be more easily characterized at present in terms of its relation- 
ships with other components than by any highly distinctive cultural charac- 
teristics of its own. It has generally adopted much of the philosophy of the 
cosmopolitan and local upper classes, but family relationships frequently re- 
flect the unstable situation found in some of the lower class components. 
Many of the traits of colonial survival which were particularly related to an 
agricultural life have been dropped, since agriculture is generally a secondary 
pursuit for members of the component. 

This component has been very active in usurping the political power of 
the cosmopolitan and local upper classes and usually tends toward political 
liberalism to radicalism, while the other two groups tend to be politically con- 
servative. Economic strength is drawn from commercial enterprises through- 
out the countryside, and the control of small industries and transport facilities. 


4. Mobile Rural Labor Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is to be found in regions of recent 
labor immigration, such as Guatemala’s south coast and Atlantic coast, the 
Salvadorean southeast coastal plain, Chinandega, eastern Puntarenas, the 
north coast of Honduras, and the outlying areas of Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Panama. This group, also an emergent phenomenon in Central America, de- 
veloped through the simultaneous occurrence of two events, the introduction 
of corporate plantations and the rapid growth of the population. This popula- 
tion growth has been well documented (United Nations 1954) and has been 
most heavily felt in the lower class components, particularly those dependent 
upon land rental or on limited subsistence land holdings. Such people have 
been forced to migrate, and the growing plantations have offered the logical 
answer to their problem in many areas. The rise and spread of this component 
is accounting for a marked change in the geographical boundaries of the 
Spanish-American tradition; besides pressing out from within its own borders, 
it is jumping into the region of banana plantations around Golfito, an area 
which lies between the Meseta Central and the Panamanian regions. 
Contemporary culture: This population, much like the other rural labor 
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component, is somewhat deculturated, and is further affected by the fact that 
the social relations it maintains do not usually involve a local upper component 
and it therefore does not feel the social control which is exercised over a stable 
population. The population is mobile in the sense that it has no roots more thaa 
a generation deep in a given place, and seldom that. This population is in 
great part that which I have called “‘New Ladino” (Adams n.d.; d). The gen- 
eral value system of this group is more oriented around a dependent labor 
economy, it is usually very weak on observance of Catholic ritual, the family 
tends to be extremely unstable (although there are some exceptions to this), 
and formal marriage is frequently considered an inconvenience. In general, 
the interpersonal relations present a wider variety of alternatives than are 
found in the higher class Spanish-American class components or in the Indian 
components of the Meso-American tradition. Kinship is of minimum impor- 
tance and, so far as I know, there are no studies which clearly indicate what 
replaces it. 


5. Stable Rural Labor Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component, from which some of the mobile 
labor component is derived, is found throughout the regions heavily occupied 
by the Spanish-American tradition. Almost everywhere there are small and 
medium sized farms, as well as large farms of certain crop types (such as coffee) 
on which there is a resident or residentially stable laboring population. Some 
regions in which this population is particularly evident are Central Costa Rica, 
Chiriqui, northern and eastern E] Salvador, the middle and upper Motagua 
Valley. Much of this population is of recent development, but the component 
type is old. That dependent upon coffee farming, for example, has developed 
within the past one hundred years. The population has been growing, however, 
and contributes materially to the mobile component and to the urban labor 
component since a given farm can utilize just so much resident stable labor. 

Contemporary culture: The culture of this group is rather similar to that of 
the mobile labor group, but there are marked differences resulting from the 
fact of long residency and long established social relationships with other 
local components. Whether the laborers are on medium-sized farms adminis- 
tered by their owners or on larger farms run by administrators, the length of 
residence has usually established a series of relationships in which the laborer 
and employer recognize an interdependence and a vested interest in the welfare 
of the enterprise. As labor movements have been growing in recent years, 
this relationship has suffered strong changes in some places. Family organiza- 
tion seems to be much more stable in this component than in the mobile com- 
ponent. 


6. Independent Farmer Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is found throughout the region of 
Spanish-American culture, in more or less complementary distribution with 
the mobile rural labor component. In general, it is relatively most important 
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in Panama and Honduras, and least so in Costa Rica and Nicaragua. This 
component has a long history, but with some shifting of families from genera- 
tion to generation. The relative size has risen and fallen in the histories of the 
various countries in inverse ratio to the importance of plantation crops. This 
component was much more important in Costa Rica, for example, prior to 
the introduction of coffee cultivation. At present it accounts for between 40 
percent and 90 percent of the national agricultural populations. 

Contemporary culture: The culture of this component is similar to that of 
the two rural laboring components, but stands in fairly clear contrast to them 
in the matter of economic independence. The members are frequently not land 
owners but they exploit land for their own gain, and are to be distinguished as 
subsistence farmers. Many social relationships result from the presence of a 
group such as this, and from the particular relationship which holds between 
this group and land itself. An important value difference between the inde- 
pendent farmers and the rural laborers is that the farmers regard economic 
independence as a value. They will work as laborers if hard times require, but 
they do not give up their permanent residence nor do they regard labor as 
being preferable to subsistence agriculture. Family organization tends to be 
fairly stable, particularly when the members hold their land as property. Over 
the generations there is probably some social mobility, both up and down, 
between this class and the local upper. 


7. Urban Labor Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component forms a large proportion of the ur- 
ban population of the capital cities of Central America and some of the larger 
provincial centers. Although important in those areas of Latin America where 
there has been some industrialization, this component is still in the formative 
stages in Central America, and is receiving increments from the rural] labor 
components. It may be that closer examination would show this component to 
be further divisible, but we have no studies at present to clarify this possibil- 
ity. 

Comtemporary culture: The culture of this group is in great part derived 
from its rural sources. Greater dependence and value is placed on commercial 
products, and those aspects of culture which are essentially related to a rural 
life have diminished in importance. There seems to be disagreement concern- 
ing the degree of family instability in this setting. Social relationships are or- 
ganized along neighborhood and occupational lines. Many skills, however, are 
no different in this group than in the independent farmer, local upper, and 
emergent middle group, particularly in handicrafts. This group is no doubt of 
increasing importance, but we know very little about it systematically. 


B. The Meso-American Culture Tradition 


At one time it may have been possible to distinguish more regional tradi- 
tions in the Meso-American culture tradition than it is today. When, for ex- 
ample, the Pipils formed a large group in southern Guatemala and E] Salvador, 
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it is possible that they could have been considered as a regional tradition dis- 
tinct from that of the Maya. Today, however, the few surviving Pipils and the 
Matagalpa of Cacaopera are so similar to the surviving Maya that it is hardly 
worthwhile in a general statement such as this to draw them apart. As we use 
Meso-American tradition, it refers to those groups descended from Meso- 
American aboriginal cultures or which have adopted their basic culture. 
As a minimum definition, such groups must be considered as Indian by them- 
selves and by neighboring Spanish-Americans, and maintain certain forms of 
social organization which are similarly thought to be distinctively Indian. 
Such distinctive social organizational features need not stem from a Meso- 
American origin; indeed, many of the features which distinguish Indian groups 
today are of Spanish colonial origin but have evolved as distinctive Indian 
traits. 

The Meso-American region in general was recently redefined in a sympos- 
ium (Tax et al. 1952). In Central America it extends from the western and 
northwestern border of Guatemala to a line which runs northeast and south- 
west and bisects Guatemala City; large enclaves are found in the Departments 
of Jalapa and Chiquimula, spilling over from the latter into Honduras, and in 
the southwest piedmont and coast of El] Salvador, probably connected with 
similar groups in the Department of Jutiapa, Guatemala. The Lenca region of 
southwest Honduras is here considered as part of Meso-America. Smaller 
isolates are found scattered in southeastern Guatemala, northeastern El Sal- 
vador, and the Pacific Belt of Nicaragua. Certain cultural enclaves in Hon- 
duras might be included, although due to their high degree of acculturation 
they can also be considered as transitional to the Spanish-American tradition; 
these are the Indians of eastern Santa Barbara and southeastern E] Paraiso. 
Whether certain groups should be included in this cultural tradition or another 
cannot be determined at present. The proper identification of the Cacaopera 
Indians of northeastern El Salvador, the Jicaque of Yoro, the linguistically 
unidentified Indians of E] Paraiso, and those of Santa Barbara, are all open to 
various interpretations. Their inclusion here in one or another tradition is 
based not on historical knowledge but on the fact that today, because of simi- 
larities in culture, they are more conveniently included in one tradition than 
another. This recognizes a convergence in culture by these groups with the 
Meso-American tradition, just as many of the Spanish-American components 
involve groups which were once Indian but which today are to be identified 
as a part of the Spanish-American tradition. 

I have found it useful to distinguish the major cultural components within 
the Meso-American tradition principally on the basis of the degree of accul- 
turation and assimilation of the group to the Spanish-American tradition. 
While many cultural aspects of the more acculturated of these components are 
similar to those of the Spanish-American tradition, the integration and dif- 
ferentiation of the culture traits indicate that, from the point of view of the 
people involved, these groups should be identified as Indian. The following 
classification, so far as I know, has not been presented previously except in the 
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exploratory work of the various monographs of the survey (Adams items 


d, e, f). 


1. Traditional Indian Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is what La Farge has called the 
“Recent Indian” (1940) and includes the highland Indian groups, principally 
those of the midwestern and northwestern highlands of Guatemala, which 
have retained the greatest degree of conservatism. It is a highly stable group, 
typified by the Indians of such communities as Chichicastenango, Joyab4j, 
Todos Santos, Nahuala, and some of the towns of Lake Atitlan. The region in 
which Traditional Indian communities are found contains various Modified 
Indian communities and some communities of predominantly Spanish-Amer- 
ican tradition. While analyses have not yet been entirely clear, the conserva- 
tive culture which marks the Traditional Indian population components seems 
to rest largely on a strong religious-political system. This is breaking down at 
present in Guatemala under national political action. 

Contemporary culture: Rule of thumb identification of this component is 
the retention of a distinctive costume and a high degree of Indian monolin- 
gualism. The culture is generally structured around the religious and political 
age-hierarchy system; a highly syncretistic religion composed of Catholic, 
Maya, and recently emerging elements; and a family-based, subsistence-market 
economy. The general social structure revolves around a community-centered 
municipio, in which the Indians of each municipio may be considered as a 
distinct population component. Relationships with members of other popula- 
tion components are highly restricted, and the communities involved are char- 
acterized by an intentional cultural insulation. While economically the com- 
munities are as independent as are the Spanish-American independent farmers, 
they are nonetheless dependent both on other communities and on the Spanish- 
Americans through a strong regional trade pattern. The fact of high mono- 
lingualism makes communication difficult with most other components. 


2. Modified Independent Indian Cultural Component 


3. Modified Indian Labor Cultural Component 


Geography and history: These two components occupy the same geograph- 
ical regions, the southwestern piedmont of Guatemala, many Indian com- 
munities in the Departments of Sacatepequez, Chimaltenango, Guatemala, 
Totonicapan, and probably the Alta and Baja Verapaz. The inclusion of the 
Alta Verapaz is open to question, since much of the Indian population of that 
department is monolingual. This is an exception to the general picture, how- 
ever, and it seems that the Alta Verapaz is undergoing a rather different series 
of acculturative steps than the rest of the Indian population. There are many 
important islands of Modified communities, mainly the Pocoman of Jalapa, 
the Chorti of Chiquimula and adjacent Honduras, a few surviving communities 
such as Izalco, Panchimalco, and Cacaopera in El] Salvador, and the large 
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body of Lenca Indians in the southwestern highlands of Honduras. The Lenca 
may conveniently be considered as a distinct regional tradition which has 
tended to converge and become more similar to the Maya tradition in the 
course of acculturation. The same is true of the Cacaopera group. These groups 
have been formed through the gradual acculturation of entire Indian communi- 
ties. In the case of the Indian labor component, the acculturation has been 
speeded up by the destruction of any Indian supra-familial social organiza- 
tion by the effects of the farm supervisory system. In the case of the independ- 
ent Indians, other factors, such as national political action, have caused the 
partial breakdown of the older organization. The Modified Indian component, 
like the succeeding Ladinoized, is a stage in the gradual assimilation of the 
Indian. 

Contemporary culture: Modified Indian communities may be identified by 
the rule of thumb that the women, but not the men, retain a distinctive 
costume, and that bilingualism (Spanish and an Indian Langvage) predomi- 
nates. Modified communities of Indians will include persons who have individ- 
ually moved further toward total acculturation to the Spanish-American 
tradition, but who still participate in the Indian social organization. The 
independent component retains significant social organizational forms which 
are recognized as being distinct from those of the Spanish-American; in the 
labor component, such organizations have already been lost. This, together 
with the ramifications of living on a farm as labor, has introduced the prin- 
cipal differences between the two components within the general Modified 
degree of acculturation. Both Modified components are much less insulated 
than are the traditional groups; they usually participate to a greater degree 
commercially with the Spanish-American, and their bilingualism permits 
more communication with the outsiders. There is a greater loss of individuals 
to the Spanish-American lower classes and to the emergent middle class than 
there is in Traditional communities. 


4. Ladinoized Independent Indian Cultural Component 


5. Ladinoized Indian Labor Cultural Component 


Geography and history: These components are found as occasional communi- 
ties in the Indian region of western Guatemala, particularly near the border 
of the Spanish-American region. To the east and south of this, they are found 
as surviving isolates, e.g., the Indian barrios of Guazacapan and Chiquimulilla 
(Guatemala), the Nonualcos and Conchagua (EI Salvador), many communities 
in the Lenca region and those of Santa Barbara and El Paraiso (Honduras), 
and the surviving groups such as Monimbé and Subtiaba (Nicaragua) and 
Matambu (Costa Rica). This component is the next to the last step along the 
road of assimilation to Spanish-American culture. The term “Indian” in some 
of the most assimilated of these, such as in Subtiaba and Matambu, seems to 
have largely a social class significance. The two components are generally 
mixed within the region. 
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Contemporary culture: In terms of traits, the culture of these components is 
very similar to that of the various rural Spanish-American components. 
However, they still retain a few distinctive elements to set them apart. Mem- 
bers of the ladinoized Indian communities usually consider themselves Indians, 
but in the last stages of assimilation, such as in Matambd, they may not. 
There is usually little or no Indian language or distinctive costume left. In 
the independent communities, however, distinctive social organizations still 
hold; on the farms, as in the case of the Modified labor components, there are 
seldom such organizations. In their relationships with other components 
they are frequently considered as being at the bottom of whatever local status 
system there may be, but this, I believe, is as much a function of their usual 
poverty as of their cultural status. 

Ladinoized communities present one of those cases of a component which 
could conceivably be a member of two traditions simultaneously; they have 
so much of the Spanish-American tradition, particularly in the final stages of 
acculturation (e.g., Subtiaba and Matambi), that they might equally well 
be considered as members of one of the Spanish-American components. Be- 
cause of this convergence, the decision as to whether these components are to 
be regarded as Indian or Spanish-American is somewhat arbitrary, and is 
based on the criterion that the members usually consider themselves as “‘In- 
dians” and are so regarded by the Spanish-Americans. 


C. South American Cultural Tradition 


The concept of the South American Cultural Tradition is somewhat more 
arbitrary than the Meso-American Tradition. The latter is generally recog- 
nized to involve a sharing of traits historically among certain groups. The 
Indians to whom we refer as being in the South American tradition, however, 
share traits but may not be closely related historically. Many of them have a 
language which belongs to the general Chibchan stock, but the culture at the 
time of the conquest has been classified by Steward and others (1946-50) as 
neither as high as the Andean or Meso-American traditions, nor as low as the 
tropical forest tribes. In any case, these tribes reacted more differentially to 
conquest than did the Meso-American tribes. The main similarity among 
them is that they were either exterminated or sought refuge in areas which were 
not regarded favorably by the Spanish, and later, the Spanish-Americans. 
The contemporary groups of this category, which include all the surviving 
Central American aboriginal groups outside the Meso-American tradition, are 
rarely the direct social descendents of groups which existed at the time of 
conquest. Most, especially the Guaymi and Boruca, involve remnants of vari- 
ous Indian tribes. Due to the generally deculturated nature of many of the 
South American groups, and the fact that they are somewhat isolated from 
one another, it is not possible to formulate the classification based merely on 
acculturation that was possible in the Meso-American tradition. It is most 
convenient to divide the populations involved first into regional traditions 
and then, within that framework, into surviving cultural components. None 
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of these groups except the Boruca were visited in the course of the survey, 
although information was gathered concerning the Matagalpa and Yoro 
Jicaque. For each component, reference is made to the works on which the 
classification is based, and bibliographies may be found in those references. 
Cultural descriptions will generally be omitted, since they are available in the 
other sources. 


I. Jicaque Regional Tradition 
The problem of the Jicaque has been studied by Stone and earlier by Von 
Hagen. They have recently been related linguistically to a Hokan group, 
which suggests a Meso-American affiliation rather than South American, but 
our assignment here is derived from the similarity of their contemporary cul- 
ture to the general southern oriented groups (Von Hagen 1943; Stone Ms. a, and 
other references therein). 


1. Torrupan Cultural Component 


Geography and history: A small isolate of about 200 (Stone Ms. a) in 1955, 
at the juncture of the Honduran Departments of Olancho, Yoro, and Francisco 
Morazan. 

Contemporary culture: See Stone Ms. a, and Von Hagen 1943; an intensive 
study by Anne C. Goode is at present in the initial stage. 


2. Yoro Jicaque Cultural Component 


Geography and hislory: This component occupies the central and southern 
rural portions of the Department of Yoro, Honduras. 

Contemporary culture: This group is a deculturated and acculturated series 
of communities which are historically related to the Torrupan. Some notes on 
their culture are in Adams n.d. (f). 


II. Atlantic Lowland Regional Tradition 


These groups are culturally distinct and have had somewhat different 
histories, due mainly to their responses to outside stimuli. The main studies, 
although about a quarter of a century old, are those of Conzemius (1921, 
1927-28, and 1932). 


1. Paya Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is found in a few settlements in the 
Atlantic lowlands, mainly in the Department of Olancho. 

Contemporary culture: This group is very deculturated; see Conzemius 
1927-28. 


2. Miskito Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component occupies the lower rivers of the 
Atlantic coast and of eastern Honduras and Nicaragua, and shares its name 
with the region. While racially this group has much Negro admixture, there 
seem to be few African survivals in the culture. 
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Coniem porary culture: See Conzemius 1932, and Kirchhoff 1948. 


3. Sumu Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component occupies the upper rivers of the 
Atlantic lowlands of Nicaragua and eastern Honduras. 
Contemporary culture: See Conzemius 1932, and Kirchhoff 1948. 


4. Rama Cultural Component 

Geography and history: This is a remnant group occupying the Rama Cay, 
off Bluefields, Nicaragua; it is known locally as the ““Ramaque.” 

Contemporary culture: The most recent data on this group were presented 
in an article by Laszl6 Pataky in the Managua newspaper La Prensa (no date 
on the sheet I received, but probably 1955). Pataky states that there were 
275 on Rama Cay and 35 near Punta Gorda; that they ‘“‘fish, hunt, and work 
at agriculture; they speak only Rama and English, and only those near Punta 
Gorda speak Spanish.” See Conzemius 1921. 


5. Guatuso Cultural Component 


Geography and history: A collection of refugee groups now reduced to about 
150 people, according to Stone Ms (b), in the communities of Margarita, El 
Sol, and Tonjibe, in northern Costa Rica. 

Contemporary culture: See Stone Ms (b). 


III. Matagalpa Regional Tradition 


Linguistically, this tradition might also include the El Paraiso and Caca- 
opera Indians, but these have been more conveniently included within the 
Meso-American tradition. 

Geography and history: Located in a restricted region within the Depart- 
ment of Matagalpa, Nicaragua. 

Contemporary culture: See Adams n.d. (c), and Stone, Appendix, ibid. 


IV. Talamanca Regional Tradition 

This region includes a number of surviving enclaves of the Bribri, Boruca, 
Cabecar, and Terreba. They have been delineated recently in the Stone Ms 
(b), and one group, the Boruca, has received more intensive treatment in 
Stone 1949. While I have listed four cultural components in Table 1, it may 
be questionable whether, due to the convergence of cultures, these might not 
better be considered as separate population components and be classified 
together as a single cultural component. 


1. Bribri Culiural Component 


Geography and history: A few scattered communities on both sides of the 
Talamanca range. Stone (Ms. b) estimates they number about 1800 people. 

Contemporary culture: See Stone (Ms. b), and notes by Tschopik and Adams 
(1952). 
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2. Boruca Cultural Component 


Geography and history: Mainly found in a community of the same name, 
and in scattered nearby settlements. 

Contemporary culture: See Stone (Ms. b and 1949) and notes on Boruca by 
Tschopik and Adams (1952). 


3. Cabecares Cultural Component 


Geography and history: Found on both sides of the Talamanca range in 
scattered communities. See Stone (Ms. b). 

Contemporary culture: See Stone (Ms. b), and notes on Ujarras by Tschopik 
and Adams (1952). 


4. Terreba Cultural Component 


Geography and history: Located near the Boruca. See Stone (Ms. b). 
Contemporary culture: See Stone (Ms. b), and notes by Tschopik and Adams 
(1952). 


V. Guaymi Regional Tradition 

This series of communities occupies most of the Province of Bocas del Toro 
in Panama. Evidence at present does not permit subdividing the some 25,000 
people involved into separate culture components, and they will here be 
treated as one. 

Geography and history: A collection of refugee groups living in scattered 
communities in Bocas del Toro and Chiriqui. 

Contemporary culture: See Johnson (1948) and Adams (b). 


VI. Cuna Regional Tradition 


Although the Cuna Indians are divided between an island group and some 
mainland enclaves, they are evidently similar and consider themselves as 
one. They are consequently included here as a single cultural component. 

Geography and history: They now occupy the San Blas archipelago and are 
found in small groups on the mainland of eastern Panama. 

Contemporary culture: See Stout (1947), and the various works of Wassén, 
Nordenskiold, Holmer, and others. 


VII. Choco Regional Tradition 


There may be a number of cultural components within this general tradi- 
tion, but that which concerns us here is the population in Panama; others 
live in Colombia. 

Geography and history: This group lives in scattered settlements along the 
rivers of central Darien, Panama. 

Contemporary culture: See Stout (1948). There may be some variation de- 
veloping within this group due to intermixture with a Colombian Negro popu- 
lation which has been moving into Darien. 
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D. The Africo-American Cultural Tradition 


This cultural tradition has no distinct regional traditions so far as I know, 
and can be considered as a single cultural component, the Black Carib. Within 
this component there are definite regional variants, with differences in multi- 
lingualism, occupation of men, and degree of adoption of the Spanish-American 
tradition traits. 


The Black Carib Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This group is a littoral population which is scat- 
tered from Stann Creek, British Honduras, to Trujillo on the Honduran 
coast. A few scattered enclaves are to be found as far south as Bluefields, 
Nicaragua. This group was originally a mixture of an African Negro group with 
an Island Carib population; they were moved to Central America about 1795. 

Contemporary culture: They have what is, for Central America, a highly 
distinctive culture. See Taylor (1951) and Adams (d, f). Further study is 
planned by Nancie Solien for 1956. 


E. The Africo-Euro-A merican Cultural Tradition 


This tradition involves the various Antillean Negroes who over the last 
century or more have drifted to Central America in search of, or in response to, 
a call for labor. It is likely that there are distinct cultural components (and 
if not, certain regional variants) within this tradition, but the group has so 
consistently been omitted from cultural research that we are in no position 
at present to delineate them. The multicultural studies of the Biesanzes in 
Panama are really the only ones available which include this group. Since the 
specific components are not clear, I will identify them only in terms of the 
cultural tradition for the present. 

Geography and history: Population components of Antillean Negroes are 
found scattered along the north coast of Central America, especially in the 
Bay Islands, the banana plantation regions (the Ulua Valley, Limon, Bocas 
del Toro), and Panama Canal Zone, and on the Pacific side, in the developing 
banana zones of Golfito and Puerto Armuelles. This population should not be 
confused with remnant Negro elements of the colonial period, who were usually 
brought in as slaves, but who have now generally been assimilated into the 
Spanish-American population. 

Contemporary culture: This population is usually English speaking, but 
there is some variation depending upon their origin (e.g., French speakers from 
Haiti). The culture involves a combination of some African survivals, strong 
European Caribbean background and, depending upon the length of residence 
in Central America, some adoption of Spanish-American traits. 


G. Euro-American Cultural Tradition 


This cultural tradition involves the non-Spanish Europeans who have 
moved into Central America and have maintained their own traditions as 
distinct from the Spanish-American tradition. There is some movement of 
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individuals from thése components to the cosmopolitan and emergent middle 
classes of the Spanish-American tradition. Where fairly large numbers of these 
people have come from one source, they have tended to recreate their “home” 
culture in the new environment. It is this type which concerns us in the cul- 
tural components mentioned in the following. As is the case with the Africo- 
Euro-American tradition, these components have received little systematic 
study, and therefore little can be said concerning them. 


1. Anglo-American Islander Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This is most important as the resident white popu- 
lation of the Bay Islands of Honduras. They came to this area from the Island 
of Grand Cayman and from British Honduras. See Stone (1954), and Adams (f). 

Contemporary culture: This culture is reminiscent of Victorianism, domi- 
nantly Protestant, and based on a fishing, seafaring, and agricultural economy. 
The component is economically quite independent but subject to the vagaries 
of the fish and copra markets. The members consider themselves superior to 
the Ladino and Spanish society of the mainland. 


2. Anglo-American Commercial Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is composed of scattered individuals 
found mainly in capital cities or commercial centers, and on some farms. Some 
are transient, such as when temporarily exploiting lumber or other resources 
of limited availability. The component is increasing in size. 

Contemporary culture: The culture is distinctly that of contemporary Eng- 
land and North America, with adjustments to the local environment and 
cultural milieu. The members often consider themselves superior to the entire 
Spanish-American tradition but find themselves somewhat isolated between 
the cosmopolitan and emergent middle classes. 


3. German-American Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is fairly similar to the Anglo- 
American commercial component in distribution. 

Contemporary culture: The culture is similar to that of the previous group, 
but stems from Germany rather than from the Anglo-American tradition. 
Germans have tended to mingle with Spanish-Americans more than the Anglo- 
Americans have. 


4. Mediterranean-American Cultural Component 


Geography and history: This component is scattered through the national 
and provincial capitals of Central America, and is of particular importance in 
the commerce of Honduras. It is composed of people of eastern Mediterranean 
extraction, usually known as /urcos or sirios, and frequently includes persons 
of Jewish extraction who may or may not be of Mediterranean origin. 

Contemporary culture: The members of this component often maintain 
themselves as members of distinctive local in-groups. As with other Euro- 
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Americans, they retain something of their original home culture, but usually 
adjust to the local Spanish-American situation more easily than do some 
others. There is some prejudice against this group on the part of Spanish- 
Americans. 

H. India-A merican Cultural Tradition 


So far as I know, there is only one population component, and consequently 
only one cultural component, which falls into this cultural tradition; this is 
the population of Hindu extraction which is found in one barrio of the town 
of Livingston, Guatemala. 

Geography and history: This component is found in the Barrio de Bacadillo, 
Livingston. It is no doubt historically related to similar groups of British 
Guiana. 

Contemporary culture: The culture has never been studied, but the group 
is recognized by other Livingston residents as being distinct. Its members 
evidently prefer wheat and rice foods to either corn or cassava, the two ab- 
original crops of the region. They are farmers and do some fishing. 


I. Chinese-American Cultural Tradition 


There may be regional variations or different cultural components within 
this tradition, but they cannot be identified for the present since they have 
received no systematic study. Consequently, as with the Antillean Negroes, 
we must identify them as a whole. 

Geography and history: This population is scattered throughout the Span- 
ish-American area, particularly in medium sized commercial centers. It is 
composed of persons of Chinese ancestry who have retained a certain identi- 
fication with their homeland. 

Contemporary culture: This population has become quite acculturated to 
the Spanish-American tradition, but has retained certain distinctive culture 
traits, an interest in the Chinese homeland, and is generally involved (like 
the Mediterranean-Americans) in commercial activities. It is tending to be- 
come assimilated to the Spanish American tradition. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES 


The present attempt to provide a classification, along strictly defined lines, 
of all the cultures found within a specific region of Latin America suggests 
some comments with respect to previous attempts to classify Latin American 
cultures. The ones which concern us here are those which attempt to include 
all Latin American peoples, not just a restricted portion of them. Two general 
types of classifications have been applied: generalized cultural classifications, 
such as those proposed by Gillin (1953), Murdock (1951), and Wagley and 
Harris (1955); and the specialized structural classifications, such as those 
involving the folk culture and folk society concepts, and the classifications or 
suggestions provided by Wolf (1955) and Mintz (1953). The generalized classi- 
fications have usually been derived by extending to unknown regions the 
knowledge of certain studied communities or segments of Latin America. I 
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know of no previous generalized classification which can claim to be empirically loo 
based. On the other hand, the specialized classifications are empirically based the 
and do not claim to classify all elements of the population. Rather, they pick Ar 
on some particular features, usually structural, and classify a certain portion ox 
of the population on the basis of their characteristics with respect to these do 
features. s 
Our specific concern here is with the general classifications. Those familiar all 
with the work of Wolf and Mintz will see parallels between certain of their 
categories and those used in this paper; for the present, however, I do not wish of 
to push the identification. de 
In Table 2 the elements of the Murdock, Gillin, and Wagley and Harris In 
classifications are equated with the categories used in the present classification. = 
This comparison brings out a number of differences. - 
First, even though all three of the earlier studies are concerned with in- af 


clusive classifications, none includes all the population components to be found = 
in Central America. Gillin’s comes the closest, and his omissions may be over- of 
tie 
TABLE 2.—CoOMPARISON OF LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE CATEGORIES WITH fu 
CENTRAL AMERICAN CULTURAL COMPONENTS of 
Cultural Components Murdock, 1951 Gillin, 1953 Wagley and Harris, 1955 cu 
1. Cosmopolitan ) A. Honduran Metropolitan Upper Clas 
2. Local Upper Class | A4, Salvadorean Modern Town n¢ 
3. Emergent Middle Class B. Nicaraguan Latin Metropolitan Middle Clas cr 
4. Mobile Rural Labor C. Isthmus American Usina Plantation 
5. Stable Rural Labor C1. Costa Rican Engenio Plantation al 
6. Independent Farmer Peasant 
7. Urban Labor Urban Proletariat cl 
8. Traditional Indian Modern Indian or Republican Na- Modern Indian el 
9. Modified Independent Indian a tive (Usina Plantation ?) 
10. Modified Indian Labor my (Engenio Plantation ?) m 
11. Ladinoized Independent Indian| (Bt. 
12. Ladinoized Indian Labor ) U 
13. Torrupan ] 
14. Yoro Jicaquef Al. Jicaque u 
1S. Paya A3. Paya Cc! 
16. Miskito B2. Mosquito | 
17. Sumu 
18. Rama | C4. Rama | a 
¢ 
B2. Mosquito “velatively untouched aboribinal fc 
cultures 
21. Bribri Si 
22. Boruca CS. Talamanca 
23. Cabecar { y 
24. Terreba } c 
25. Guaymi C3. Guaymi f 
26. Cuna C2. Cuna ; 
27. Choco D13. Choco c 
28. Black Carib New World African 
29. Antillean Negro h 
30. Anglo-American Islander (Metropolitan ?) a 
31. Anglo-American Commercial (Town ?) t 
32. German-American (Peasant ?) 
33. Mediterranean-American 
34. India~-American 


35. Chinese-American 
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looked since his classification was meant to be very general. Murdock omits 
the Black Carib and, for Central America, ignores the presence of persons of 
Antillean origin. It is difficult, because of lack of cultural definition, to know 
exactly what Wagley and Harris would do with these populations, since they 
do not seem to fit immediately into any of their categories. Murdock’s problem 
is the greatest because he has concerned himself, at least theoretically, with 
all historical periods. 

Second, the Murdock and Wagley and Harris systems suffer from the lack 
of comparability of categories. In Murdock’s system, ‘Costa Ricans” are evi- 
dently equated with the categories “Rama,” “Cuna,” and other surviving 
Indian enclaves; in Wagley and Harris’ work, the opposite problem appears, 
and the culture of the laborer on a specific type of farm is said to be compa- 
rable to that of any number of “‘tribal Indians.”” This weakness is especially 
apparent in Wagley and Harris’ presentation where they label each of their 
categories as “‘subculture types.”” They have placed themselves in the position 
of saying that laborers on large plantations and on small, family owned planta- 
tions are as different from each other as each of them is from a Choco Indian; 
furthermore, that the Guaymi Indian culture and that of the urban proletariat 
of a Latin American city were merely “‘subcultures”’ of an unspecified super- 
culture. Their differences also bring them to the conclusion that it may be 
necessary to create further plantation subtypes based on different plantation 
crop production. This would make extension of their classification to other 
areas almost impossible. 

A third problem, which is not evident from the table, is that each of these 
classifications is basec. on different criteria, and only Gillin’s, because of its gen- 
eralness, can be regarded as clear. In terms of the present article, his categories 
may be said to be classes of cultural traditions. Wagley and Harris, however, 
use some structural differences (in their Town, Peasant, Usina Plantation, 
Urban Proletariat, etc.) and some broad culture type differences, as between 
the Modern Indian and Tribal Indian. Murdock does not seem to use any spe- 
cial criteria except that the groups involved are different. 

In general, these three classifications suffer from a common problem: they 
are based on information which was not collected for the specific purpose of 
formulating such a classification. While they may be said to be empirical to 
some degree, they are largely dependent upon logical extensions of the results 
yielded by studies which were designed for other purposes. This has led to the 
construction of schemes which were of necessity limited in scope and, un- 
fortunately, to the assumption that features of culture content and social and 
cultural structure found in one place will inevitably be repeated in others. 

In most attempts to classify Latin American cultures and societies there 
has been an assumption that Latin American cultures are of a few basic types, 
and that within these types the cultures are basically similar. While much can 
be said for this assumption, it has not been demonstrated as yet, and we do 
not even have a clear definition of what is meant by “basically similar.” I 
am convinced that a useful delineation of both cultures and culture types in 
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Latin America must ultimately be derived from more empirically based studies 
within defined regions. The assumption of common culture in Latin America 
may at present be leading to false identification of structures and to some 
unwarranted assumptions of parallelism. It is also methodologically unsound, 
and demonstrates some of the more unfortunate aspects of the anthropological 
approach. 
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GEORGE WALTON BRAINERD 
1909-1956 


EORGE WALTON BRAINERD was born in Blacksburg, Virginia, in 

1909. He died suddenly of a heart ailment at his home in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, on February 14, 1956. He is survived by his wife, Katharine, and four 
small children. 

George Brainerd began his career in zoology, and received his B.S. from 
Lafayette College in 1930. During the next few years he taught general biol- 
ogy at Alburz College, Teheran, Persia. In his last year in Persia he became a 
member of the University of Pennsylvania Persian Expedition, where he first 
came into contact with archeological research. Although Brainerd continued in 
zoology, and took his M.S. (1935) and Ph.D. (1937) in this field at Ohio State 
University, his interest in archeology grew steadily more important. Indeed his 
doctoral dissertation was itself related to archeological research, for he wrote a 
study on the animal remains recovered from mound sites in the Ohio River 
Valley. 

Brainerd’s archeological field research began in the late 1930’s when he 
spent several summers with the Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedi- 
tion. This experience was paralleled by intensive studies in the ceramics labora- 
tory at Ohio State University and followed by work, in a supervisory capacity, 
in the Tennessee Valley region. In 1940, Brainerd was appointed Archeologist 
to the Division of Historical Studies, Carnegie Institution of Washington, a 
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post he held until 1943. At that time he joined the Navy as a lieutenant and 
served in that capacity in the United States, India, and China. After the war 
Brainerd continued his work in the Civil Service, where he held an important 
position in the Special Services Section. In 1946, George Brainerd came to Los 
Angeles as Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of California 
and Staff Archeologist at the Southwest Museum. He was made Associate Pro- 
fessor in 1950 and, had he lived, he would have achieved the professorship in 
1956. 

Brainerd’s archeological researches covered a broad and diverse field, 
geographically and in terms of methodological problems. In the Southwest he 
became interested in the improvement of the techniques of field su ~-ey, excava- 
tion, and laboratory analysis, and he developed here the first of his substantial 
contributions to the quantitative study of archeological data. This led in turn 
to problems of typology and classification, and to a major interest in ceramic 
analysis as a methodology for the determination of temporal and regional varia- 
tions of culture. The techniques required for such studies were perfected in the 
ceramics laboratory at Ohio State University. Here Brainerd gained a consider- 
able knowledge of the petrographic, chemical, and physical problems involved 
in ceramic analysis. There are few scholars who equalled Brainerd’s skill in 
tracking down clues in paste, temper, pigments, and firing temperatures, as 
these relate to problems of archeology. 

On the stylistic aspect of ceramic studies, Brainerd developed methods of 
analysis and sorting to aid in the objective determination of finer subdivided 
classifications. At the same time he became interested in the comparative art of 
nonliterate peoples. His teaching in this field attracted many students, drawn 
from several departments in the University. Had he lived, Brainerd would 
certainly have contributed significantly to systematization and understanding 
in the field of primitive art. 

With the Carnegie Institution, Brainerd began the work in SouthernMexico 
which remained his major interest until his death. Through extensive surveys 
and controlled stratigraphic excavations in Yucatan and adjoining regions, and 
in the Valley of Mexico, Brainerd worked out an increasingly accurate ceramic 
chronology which will remain fundamental to Mexican archeology for many 
years to come. 

Brainerd’s basic research in ceramics and problems of chronology provided 
a framework for the study of culture change and its processes. Essentially he 
saw his work as contributing to the wider area of the social sciences as a whole. 
His shift from the Maya area to the Valley of Mexico arose in part from his 
conviction that the Toltec invasion of Yucatan initiated a major culture 
change. Less than a week before his death, Dr. Brainerd wrote: ‘“My present 
work should set up a close archeological chronology on the rise of the Toltecs 
in the Valley of Mexico, and shed light on the events which led to the decline 
of the formal, urban Teotihuacan set-up, and the direction and nature of the 
influences which brought the Tula-Toltecs into power. . . . The problem might 
be stated as covering the nature of the rise of the Toltecs, and the means 
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whereby they staged their very rapid cultural expansion over Meso-Ainerica. 
Evidence as to changes in social organization, with particular emphasis on 
religous-military conquest, should come out. Direct evidence on the nature of 
the introduction of Toltec religious symbolism, ceremonial architecture, and 
setilement pattern changes is becoming available.” 
Brainerd’s many research interests did not lead him to neglect his teaching. 

He was indeed an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher, who gave generously of 
his time and talents to both students and laymen who were interested in his 
field. He played a major role in organization and direction of the Southern 
California Archeological Survey Association, where he stimulated and guided 
much sound research by local, nonprofessional workers. During his brief ten- 
ure as an Associate Editor of this journal, he aided in formulating policy and 
was preparing to promote a greater coverage of his own field within its pages. 

To his friends, students, and colleagues, George Brainerd was a warm and 
friendly person. We shall remember him, not only for his considerable abilities 
as a scholar and teacher, but as well for his never failing good humor, his 
artistry in telling a good story, and his cheerful willingness to assume more than 
his share in the many tasks of running a University department. 

Harry HorjeR AND RALPH L. BEALS 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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American and Mexican co-operation in anthropological research. Jn A conference on the 
status of research and teaching in anthropology of the Southwest, Occidental College, 
(mimeo.), 20-24. 
A Peruvian whistling jar. Masterkey 25: 18-22. 
Early ceramic horizons in Yucatan. Jn: The civilizations of ancient America. XXIXth 
International Congress of Americanists, Selected Papers (Sol Tax, Ed.) 1:72-78. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Lake Mohave re-examined. Masterkey 25:69. 
The place of chronological ordering in archaeological analysis. American Antiquity 16: 
301-313. 
The use of mathematical formulations in archaeological analysis. Essays on archaeological 
methods, James B. Griffin, ed., Anthropological Papers No. 8:117—-127 (University of 
Michigan, Museum of Anthropology). 
Review of: Los Chortis ante el Problema Maya (by Rafael Girard). American Antiquity 
16:360-361. 
On the study of early man in Southern California. Symposium on the antiquity of man in 
California, University of California Archaeological Survey Report 16:18-22. 
(with W. A. Robinson) Robinson’s coefficient of agreement—a rejoinder. American Antiq- 
uity 18:60-61. 
Review of : Anthropological records 12 nos. 1-4 (by Robert F. Heizer and others). American 
Antiquity 17:273-274, 
Review of: A translation of Sahagun’s classic work on the Aztec: Historia general de las 
cosas de Nueva Espafia (by Dibble and Anderson). Masterkey 26: 130-131. 
Review of : The Maya chronicles (by Alfredo Barrera Vasquez and Sylvanus Griswold Mor- 
ley); and Popul Vuh, the sacred book of the ancient Quiche Maya (by Delia Goetz and 
Sylvanus Griswold Morley). American Journal of Archaeology 56:239-240. 
Review of: Tumacacori’s yesterdays (by Earl Jackson). Masterkey 26:20. 
Review of: Turkey Foot Ridge site: a Mogollon village, Pine Lawn Valley, Western New 
Mexico; and Sites of the Reserve Phase, Pine Lawn Valley, Western New Mexico (both by 
Paul S. Martin and John B. Rinaldo); and An analysis of culture change in the Ackmen- 
Lowry area (by John B. Rinaldo). American Anthropologist 54:88-89. 
A cylindrical stamp from Ecuador. Masterkey 27:14-17. 
(with Robert T. Hatt, Harvey I. Fisher, D. Langebartel) Archeological findings. Faunal 
and archeological researches in Yucatan caves, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bulletin 
33:109-119, and 4 plates. 
A re-examination of the dating evidence for the Lake Mohave artifact assemblage. Amer- 
ican Antiquity 18:270-—271. 
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On the design of the Fine Orange pottery found at Chichen Itza. Totonacas, Huastecas y 
Sus Vecinos, Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, Mexico. 

Review of: Races of maize in Mexico: their origin, characteristics, and distribution (by 
Mangelsdorf and others). Masterkey 27:25. 

The Maya civilization. Published as a handbook of the Southwest Museum. (93 pp.., illus- 
trated.) Appeared in installments in the Masterkey. 

Review of: Copan ceramics: a study of Southeastern Maya pottery (by John M. Longyear, 
III). American Anthropologist 56:1128-1129. 

Review of: Potsherds: an introduction to the study of Southwestern ceramics and their use 
in historic reconstruction (by Harold S. Colton). American Antiquity 20: 187-189. 
Review of: Piedras Negras archaeology: architecture, Part IV, nos. 3-12, and Part V, nos. 
1—4 (by Linton Satterthwaite, Jr.) American Journal of Archaeology 59:197. 

Review of: The civilization of the Maya (by J. Eric S. Thompson). American Antiquity 
20:300. 

Review of : Woodchuck Cave: a Basketmaker II site in Tsegi Canyon, Arizona (by H. Clai- 
borne Lockett and Lyndon L. Hargrave). American Journal of Archaeology 59:197. 
Changing living patterns among the Yucatecan Maya. Paper read at the meeting of the 
American Anthropologica! Association, Boston, November 1955. 

Discussion of Dr. Kidder’s paper (“Middle American archaeology since 1906’’) at the meet- 
ing of the American Anthropological Association, November. To be published in “A 
symposium in Middle American archaeology: 1955,” eds. Gordon Willey and E. Z. Vogt. 
Pan American Union. 


In Press The ancient Maya (by Sylvanus Griswold Morley). Third edition, edited by George 


W. Brainerd. Stanford University Press. Oxford University Press. 


In Press The archaeological ceramics of Yucatan. Manuscript submitted to the University of 


California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. Will print at about 500 
pages and will include 109 full-page figures, each with a facing page of description, which 
illustrate about 6,000 ceramic specimens by line drawings; 4 small line-cut text figures, 
24 charts showing chronological relationships, etc; 23 maps, mostly full page; 3 half-tone 
plates. 
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GLADYS ARMANDA REICHARD 


LADYS REICHARD’S love of the Southwest was so great that there is 

some measure of comfort in the knowledge that her death on July 25, 
1955, came after only a brief illness in Flagstaff, Arizona. Ever since her sabbat- 
ical among the Coeur d’Alene in 1938 she had spent her leaves and most of her 
vacations in the Southwest, and she had planned to retire there. The Museum 
of Northern Arizona furnished a congenial atmosphere, several of her closest 
friends were near at hand as Southwestern distances are reckoned, and the 
Navaho, who had been the center of so much of her field work, were not far off. 
This combination of mental stimulation and personal warmth gave her the 
background in which she was most content. A similar combination of intellec- 
tual awareness and personal insight was reflected in all her published work 
and was present throughout her life. 

Born on July 17, 1893, at Bangor, Pennsylvania, where her father was a 
physician, Gladys Reichard was raised in an intellectually-oriented Quaker 
household. After teaching for some years, she majored in classics at Swarth- 
more College, receiving her A.B. in 1919, and went to Columbia University 
the following year on Swarthmore’s Lucretia Mott Fellowship. That year she 
received her A.M., and her lifelong interest in linguistics took shape. A Re- 
search Fellowship in 1922-23 at the University of California enabled her to do 
her first field work, and she returned to Columbia to write her Wiyot grammar 
and to receive her Ph.D. in 1925. It was typical of her that these early contacts 
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with Boas at Columbia and with Lowie and Kroeber at California developed 
into deep personal friendships. During the same years she worked with Pliny 
Earle Goddard, and the closeness of that relationship was to last until his 
death. 

In 1923 she did her first field work among the Navaho and also began as 
Instructor in Anthropology at Barnard College. Here she was to maintain for 
many years the only Department of Anthropology in an undergraduate wom- 
an’s college. Recent years have seen other such departments open up, but 
Gladys Reichard continued to hold a unique place in anthropological teaching. 
A number of women anthropologists received their initial training with her and 
others, of whom the present writer is one, held their first jobs in anthropology 
as assistant to her at Barnard. She was made full professor in 1951. 

Although Gladys Reichard would have been the first to deny that there is a 
‘“‘Boasian School” in anthropology, she was perfectly aware that her teaching 
was patterned after his. Her interests had the same breadth. One of her first 
major pieces of work was in Melanesian design, carried out under a John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship in Hamburg, Germany, in 1926-27, and 
granted the A. Cressy Morrison prize of the New York Academy of Sciences in 
1932. She had a continuing feeling for folklore and received the Chicago Folk- 
lore Society prizé’in 1948 for her analysis of Coeur d’Alene mythology. She 
also gave to field’ work the same primacy given it by Boas. Her work with the 
Navaho was constantly replenished by field work, and followed the directions 
sign-posted by Navaho life itself She made studies of weaving and sand paint- 
ing, language and religion, and her aim was always to determine the peculiarly 
Navaho aspects of these subjects. However closely much of her work was tied 
to the Navaho, she never lost sight of the fact that full understanding could 
only be achieved with the aid of comparison, and at the time of her death she 
was embarked on a comparative study of Salish linguistics that had intrigued 
her for years. 

Various honors came her way, and she was made Secretary of the American 
Ethnological Society (1924-26) and the American Folk-Lore Society (1924 
36); Editor of the American Folk-Lore Society (1940); Secretary of Section H 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (1945) and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Linguistic Circle of New York (1945-47). Yet it was 
quite characteristic that as her own work became more pressing the only posi- 
tion of this kind she continued to fill was on the Committee for the Award of 
Fellowships, International Federation of University Women (1936-52), of 
which she acted as Convenor after 1947. 

Gladys Reichard’s work was so richly intensive that her contribution went 
far beyond that usually associated with ethnography. Her Prayer: The Com- 
pulsive Word, for instance, opened up a whole new field in religion which has 
yet failed to be explored. But her work was always personal. The extraordinary 
photographs which gave her more popular books such vitality were taken by 
her and her sister, and she developed many of the prints herself to get the 
results she knew she wanted. Even linguistics had its personal side, and she 
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used its principles in teaching English to classes of refugees. Few persons have 
given so much of themselves to their work, and retained their individuality so 
completely. She wove an integrated pattern into her life: “she walked in 
beauty.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


On MELANESIAN PIpGIN In EDUCATION 
Sir: 

Dyen states (American Anthropologist 58: 399) “the present function of Pidgin as 
the language of elementary instruction can be and should be soon replaced by the 
respective indigenous languages.”’ That it should be, yes; Dyen’s proposition is quite 
valid in theory. It is being done in areas where there are many speakers of the local 
native language (e.g. Kuanua, Kate, Guraget, etc.) and where schools can be operated 
monolingually. However, how “‘soon”’ will it be before the Territory of New Guinea 
will have funds for adequately trained linguistic analysts to prepare orthographies, 
grammars, and teaching materials for every one of the 300 or more languages of the 
Territory, many of which are used by speech communities of only a few hundred 
speakers? Furthermore, what is to happen in the growing number of situations where 
the school population is not linguistically homogeneous, and the only language they 
have in common is Pidgin? Or where, as in ever increasing numbers, they have Pidgin 
as their first language? That Pidgin can be replaced in a relatively short time is of 
course true, given adequate funds and a large, well-trained staff of linguistic specialists. 
But where are either of these prerequisites to come from? After all, we do have to be 
realistic in our ideas of what can be done. 

RoBert A. HALL Jr., Cornell University 


ON THE REviEw oF The Indo-Tibetans 
Sir: 

The reviewers (American Anthropologist 57:1324-26) misunderstood completely 
the aim of my book. It is a thematic study of ‘“The Indo-Tibetans and Mongoloid 
Problem in the Southern Himalaya and North-Northeast India” as pointed out clearly 
by the subtitle. Such a goal requires a pragmatic treatise, and minute “descriptions 
of the many non-Lepcha groups” could not be expected. Because the Lepchas are the 
most primitive tribe in Sikkim, the main stress has been laid on them. 

Reviewers who are in the country of the tribes should be able to check their own 
statements: e.g. “‘ . . . he used a non-Sherpa informant for Sherpa data (p. 23).’”’ The 
quoted informant, Matampa, is a Sherpa living in Lingse, where I met him. The 
Sherpa monk (PI. 12) was another informant, and many other Sherpas were consulted 
by the author. The reviewers admit that “there are a sufficient number of available 
Sherpa” but mistakenly suppose that they had been overlooked by the author. 

To take up another statement: “‘He never locates the actual places in which he did 
field research.”’ The places of our research are located, for example, on pp. 8, 9, 12, 16, 
23, 31, 32, 35, 38, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, to mention only the first fifty pages of the book. 
The quotation e.g. ““Dan-si Bong-thing from Ka-fir’”’ (49) really meant that the author 
was at Ka-far where he got the information. 

Again: “‘ . . . over one-fifth of the Lepchas in Darjeeling District are Christians. . . . 
Yet nowhere does Hermanns indicate the possibility of Christian influence.” Conver- 
sions to such an extent were only recent, and the reviewers took their figures from the 
Gazetteer of 1947. The myths of the Lepchas, as internal and external criteria prove, 
are much older than these conversions. G. B. Mainwarings’ collection was already pub- 
lished in 1898, and L. A. Waddel’s in 1900. We considered carefully the possibility of 
Christian influences, but we could not find any such trace. 

Again: “... he formulates two universal rules: (1) that Ais ‘Homo sapiens fos- 
silis’ . . . absorbed the remainder of his primitive contemporaries . . . in all the con- 
tinents and Indi~ could be no exception. (2) All modern races developed from Homo 
sapiens fossilis . . . {in) the whole world; and hence the law is equally applicable to 
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India (p. XV).” These rules are not our formulation but those of leading anthropologists 
(e.g. H. Weinert, Entstehung der Menschenrassen, Stuttgart 1941, p. 152 sq.; ibid. Der 
geistige Aufstieg der Menschheit, Stuttgart 1951, p. 211 sq., 217 sq.) The author did not 
“excavate” his own Homo sapiens fossilis. 

Thus we could go on with the refutation of the critical attitude of our reviewers 
who, in their prejudice, even suppose that “ ... the photographs . . . are subject to 
criticism.” Did R. and B. Miller intend to write a commentary to Kant’s “‘Kritik der 
der reinen Vernunft” or to his “Kritik der praktischen Vernunft’’? 

Fr. M. Hermanns, Bombay, India 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN KINSHIP 
Sir: 

The discussion of “Kinship Terminology and the American Kinship System” by 
Schneider and Homans begins with the statement that residence is “‘neolocal and in- 
heritance by testamentary disposition. Succession is absent; a man gets no political or 
other office simply through kinship ties” (1955:1194). 

It would be more correct to say that: (1) residence until recently was predomi- 
nantly patrilocal, and still is so among a large section of the rural population, though 
trends towards neolocality are spreading even there and are now common in towns. 
(2) Inheritance of property was, and in part still is, conveniently patrilineal—especially 
in rural areas or where and when a son takes over his father’s business. But daughters 
also have inheritance rights, and a number of testamentary dispositions tend to sup- 
port equal inheritance of property by sons and by daughters. (3) The authors say: 
‘succession is absent.” But succession in political office is not the only form; there is 
also succession in family names. This is definitely patrilineal; the wife adopts her 
husband’s name at marriage, and daughters as well as sons inherit the name of their 
father. However, an element of matriliny may be perceived in the use of the mother’s 
maiden name as the middle name of her child, and also, though infrequently, in the 
practice of hyphenating one’s wife’s family name to the patrilineally inherited own 
family name, which is then transmitted to the children as a new double name. This 
mode of bilateral succession of the family name does not usually extend over more 
than one generation. 

Patrilineal succession in farming and business enterprises is not obligatory but it is 
common, and the role played by family names in this respect is not altogether negligi- 
ble, particularly where firms of repute are concerned. A certain trend towards matriliny 
may also be seen in the few, but possibly increasing, numbers of wives who retain 
their maiden names after marriage if they had attained professional reputation under 
the maiden name. In parts of Western Europe legal arrangements have recently been 
contemplated to provide for the transmission of such retained maiden names to a 
daughter, if the latter takes over an established firm or profession from her mother. 
Such an arrangement signifies a certain deviation from the purely patrilineal order 
which has predominated so far, as I have shown in “Zwei Pole der Gesellschaft” 
(Kontinente, vol. 8, 1955). The appearance of such trends in American society would 
throw further light on the existing “patrilateral tendency in a society of patripotestal 
bias, for ego’s close and warm ties to be with his mother’s kin,”’ which have been sug- 
gested by Schneider and Homans (1955:1199). Such trends are no doubt likely to af 
fect the American kinship system, to give significance to expressions such as ““momism” 
in present parlance, and to play a part in the changing position of women in contem- 
porary western societies. 

U. R. EnrenFets, University of Madras 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Culture and Experience. A. InviING HALLOWELL. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1955. xvi, 434 pp., 12 tables. $7.00. 
Reviewed by Davip F. ABERLE 
University of Michigan 

This volume is a selection of papers by A. Irving Hallowell, published in honor of 
his sixtieth birthday by the Philadelphia Anthropological Society. The book contains 
a preface and 21 sections, of which 16 have been previously printed; it brings together 
publications which were originally scattered in 14 different journals and books, pre- 
sents the reader with new materials, and (unusual in a selection of papers) stands as 
an organized, unified publication. The materials which are reprinted have been edited 
and cut to avoid repetitions. The selection was made by Hallowell, with assistance 
from his wife, Maude F. Hallowell, and from Melford E. Spiro. Broadly speaking, 
the volume lies in the area of culture and personality. Hallowell’s bibliography, which 
is made available in this work, indicates that he first began publishing in 1921, that 
he has produced more than 60 papers since then (not to mention reviews, comments, 
forewords, and the like), of which more than half have been concerned with culture 
and personality topics—the first of these appearing in 1934. Hence, the volume can be 
said to reflect the dominant trend in Hallowell’s own work and to provide an excellent 
selection of his culture and personality papers, although by the same token it scants his 
work in kinship and ethnology. 

A publication of this sort merits consideration not only as a representation of Hallo- 
well’s own position and work, but also as a product in the field of culture and person- 
ality which in some sense reflects that field over a period of twenty years. 

Hallowell’s own phrasing of the “central problem toward which” much of his 
materials are oriented is that “it should be possible to formulate more explicitly the 
necessary and sufficient conditions that make a human existence possible and which 
account for the distinctive quality of human experience” (pp. vii-—viii). For him, “a 
human level of existence not only necessitates a unique biological structure and a socio- 
cultural mode of life, it necessitates a peculiar and distinctive kind of psychological 
structuralization, characterized by a level of personal adjustment and experience in 
which a unique and complex integration occurs between responses to an ‘outer’ world 
of objects and events and responses to an ‘inner’ world of impulse, fantasy, and creative 
imagination” (p. viii). This view includes the concept of continuous possibilities for 
change in the individual’s orientations and adjustments, as a result of changes in his 
sociocultural world. 

The attack on the problem is carried forward in ways conveyed best by the titles 
of the four major sections into which Haliowell has grouped his papers. The first sec- 
tion, “Culture and Personality Structure,” contains: the fine paper on Personality 
Structure and the Evolution of Man; the familiar and useful critical paper, Recapitula- 
tion Theory and Culture; a paper nominally concerned with the Rorschach test but 
more broadly with general human psychological characteristics and with variations 
in human orientations; and a paper concerned with the problem of self-awareness. The 
second section deals with “World View, Personality Structure, and the Self: The 
Ojibwa Indians,”’ and contains ethnographic and historical materials, an interesting 
treatment of the continuity of a “‘northeastern” Indian personality type over time, 
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materials on Ojibwa attitudes toward the spirits of the dead, and a discussion of the 
Ojibwa self-conception. The third section, “The Cultural Patterning of Personal Ex- 
perience and Behavior: The Ojibwa Indians,” deals in a most penetrating manner 
with the spatio-temporal orientations of the Ojibwa and the cultural and natural con- 
text of those orientations, a theoretical paper on property, analyses of the sources and 
functions of Ojibwa anxiety and of Ojibwa aggressive behavior and its control, and a 
discussion of psychosexual adjustment among the Ojibwa. The last section, “The 
Psychological Dimension in Culture Change,’ contains general theoretical materials 
on this topic, historical materials on Ojibwa acculturation and personal adjustment, 
excellent Rorschach materials on the impact of culture contact on Ojibwa personality, 
and a section on Ojibwa maladjustment under unfavorable acculturation conditions. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, it is not desirable to deal here with each paper in detail. 
A volume which attempts to set forth a general approach merits analysis in these 
terms. Hallowell’s conception is of the human being as a creature with unique physical 
and psychological qualities, of which perhaps the most important is the capacity for 
symbolizing. Given a creature with this capacity and with drives and impulses (Hallo- 
well is not particularly concerned with an exhaustive or systematic list of these), living 
in a sociocultural system, it follows that the creature will exhibit qualities like anxiety 
(in addition to fear), defense-mechanisms, fantasies, self-awareness, and unconscious 
processes. Without the capacity for symbolizing there could be no capacity for repres- 
sion, for various types of symbolic distortions of the sort dealt with by psychoanalytic 
theory, and indeed none of the complexities known for human personality. 

These capacities also imply that the individual’s own perception of his total ‘“‘real’”’ 
world is not the same as the perception of that world which a Western scientific ob- 
server would attribute to the individual without a knowledge of his perceptions and 
conceptions. Indeed, many of Hallowell’s essays can be taken as documentations of 
W. I. Thomas’ dictum, “If men define situations as real, they are real in their conse- 
quences.”” The definitions of the situation themselves arise from the sociocultural 
matrix, which in its turn is a complex historical precipitate. 

An understanding of the psychological reality in which individuals exist in any 
given system is essential for an understanding of that system: thus, social control in 
Saulteaux society rests heavily—almost exclusively, Hallowell implies—on such factors 
as the fear of witchcraft, the fear of being accused of witchcraft, the anxiety created by 
departure from ‘“‘the good life,” and the like. 

Constancy in the cultural world over time results in stability in the shared char- 
acteristics of the members of a group; change in the system results in systematic 
changes in the personality. These changes, however, are channeled by the pre-existing 
modal personality. Such change, in some culture contact situations, can result in seri- 
ous personality disorganization. (These points are supported by Rorschach materials.) 

Although this summary can scarcely do justice to the many suggestive remarks 
that appear in these papers, nor to the wealth of detail on the Ojibwa found in them, 
it must suffice for present purposes. What we have here is a refreshingly sane and rather 
convincingly supported group of essays and studies in the general field of culture and 
personality. The approach is inspired and informed by the insights of psychoanalytic 
theory and is characterized by an insistence on the investigation of personality and 
of individual orientations by appropriate techniques. Hallowell’s own favorite tech- 
nique is the Rorschach; he himself has been a notable pioneer in its systematic cross- 
cultural application. There is a reassuring lack of the absurdities and extremes which 
have characterized so many psychoanalytic essays into anthropology. An evaluation 
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of the total product, however, must ask: How does Hallowell conceive of the relation- 
ship between personality, culture, and society, and how does he deal with it concretely? 
The reviewer has more concern about the conceptual adequacy of the approach than 
about the concrete applications. 

For the most part, Hallowell deals with the “‘social’’ dimension in terms of the 
fact that interaction with others is a significant feature of human experience, making 
distinctions with respect to “social” and “cultural” which are reminiscent of Herskovits’ 
socialization and enculturation (e.g., p. 81). Conceptualization of the social dimension 
in terms of social structure, role-system, and the like, is not prominent. This limited 
approach to the “social’’ makes his treatment of the “‘cultural’’ particularly important, 
and his concept of culture seriously affects his entire approach. For him, cultural 
anthropology has as one of its major goals reliable descriptions of different group 
modes of existence; it organizes its materials by conventional (and by implication 
uninteresting) categories such as language, religion, technology, etc. An account of a 
culture is therefore ordinarily made “from the standpoint of an outside observer,” 
and, as a consequence, we cannot “apprehend in an integral fashion, the most signifi- 
cant and meaningful aspects of the world of the individual as experienced by him. . . ” 
(p. 88; see also pp. 64, 125-126, 265). 

We may agree with Hallowell that one can describe a cultural system in such a way 
that the actor’s point of view is not adequately represented. In addition, it is true that 
there are many descriptions of cultures which merely divide materials unreflectively 
and nontheoretically according to standard categories. But it is also true that there 
are conceptualizations of sociocultural systems (e.g., in structural-functional terms) 
which do integrate the materials theoretically, from the observer’s point of view. Hallo- 
well himself speaks often of on-going systems, functions, new integrations of the mode 
of life of a people, and the like. But the general impression emerges, nonetheless, that 
for Hallowell a culture is not so much a system as an historical precipitate. It sets condi- 
tions for individuals tu meet, and is principally interesting in that it permits us to study 
the results of this process. By the same token, social organization (whether we consider 
it a part of culture or a cross-cutting concept which can be treated in its own terms) 
is not an interesting matter for Hallowell in its own right. In spite of general statements 
about social and cultural systems which can be found throughout his work, it is always 
the actor’s point of view which is stressed in concrete applications, and which is dealt 
with in theoretical terms, while the treatment of the facts of Ojibwa sociocultural life 
remains descriptive and little penetrated by concepts of system analysis. 

It is perhaps unfair to cavil at Hallowell’s work in these terms, in view of its many 
excellences. But his essays are part of a more general trend. It would seem that culture 
and personality approaches blossomed in American anthropology because other ap- 
proaches to culture (or social system) seemed to be lacking. For Boas, whose ideas 
formed the setting for the development of much of American anthropology, it would 
appear that the content of a culture results from two forces: (1) historical contacts, 
which provide the pool of potential culture items for a given culture, and which are 
not predictable in terms of any general theory; and (2) psychological processes, which 
have a decided influence on the form of the culture—and vice-versa. There are no laws 
of history; “the dynamics of social life can be understood only on the basis of the reac- 
tion of the individual to the culture in which he lives and of his influence upon society” 
(Race, Language and Culture, p. 268). Culture is integrated, but the integration is so 
complex that scientific analysis of the integration seems next to impossible. The data 
of anthropology cannot be reduced to “a formula which may be applied in every case, 
explaining its past and predicting its future” (ibid., p. 257). And synchronic laws, such 
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as sociological ones, are likely to be empty commonplaces, devoid of interest for the 
particular instance. (See ““The Aims of Anthropological Research”’ [1932], and ‘Some 
Problems of Methodology in the Social Sciences” [1930], in Race, Language and Culture, 
pp. 243-269. Some elements of this approach are found in Boas’ article, ‘““Anthropol- 
ogy,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. These views can be seen in the writings 
of other American theorists, and much research was carried out in the context of these 
assumptions. Hallowell expresses a similar position in his statement on the significant 
factors in acculturation [p. 307]). 

Culture and personality studies filled the vacuum left by this type of approach. 
Since the content of a culture was unpredictable, since explanation of the past and 
prediction of the future was impossible, and since the only worthwhile synchronic laws 
were those of social psychology, culture and personality studies became crucial; for 
they promised to enrich our understanding of the psychological processes deemed so im- 
portant. Correspondingly, there was a lack of interest in cultural or social systems as 
such. Today there are signs of a change; renewed interest in evolutionary and struc- 
tural-functional theory is competing successfully with culture and personality frames 
of reference. If culture and personality is not to be exiled into oblivion or, worse, into 
cranky sectarianism, it must become integrated with the analysis of sociocultural 
systems as such. It is in this context that Hallowell’s work must be seen. Good as it is 
in its own way, one wishes fervently that it had pointed the way to a future synthesis 
and had successfully united first-class systematic analysis of sociocultural systems 
with its psychological analysis, but it does not. 

Unlike some other writers, however, Hallowell is seldom tempted into the explana- 
tion of cultural facts as psychological precipitates. The difficulty is more a matter of a 
failure to come to grips with a number of problems. We are told that there is virtually 
no political organization among the Saulteaux, and that such factors as fear of witch- 
craft, fear of being called a witch, and fear of departing from “‘the good life’”’ are the 
effective sanctions which prevent violent behavior. But we would like more informa- 
tion than this. The apparently anarchic systems which have been adequately analyzed 
prove to have numerous regulatory mechanisms, of which inhibition of overt aggres- 
sion through fear of supernatural sanction and disapproval is only one. These excellent 
papers on witchcraft, anxiety, and aggression would be more arresting if the mech- 
anisms Hallowell describes were placed in a total orbit of regulative mechanisms; 
without a more careful social analysis we cannot be sure that the mechanisms he 
describes have as much importance as he attributes to them. His analysis of Ojibwa 
attitudes toward the spirit world beautifully documents the orientations of the indi- 
vidual, but cries for more information on the social significance of these beliefs—for a 
sophisticated analysis of Ojibwa ceremonial organization and family organization (the 
treatment of kinship in this volume is far too brief). Internal social or cultural change 
seems to be merely a result of deviance (p. 314). By contrast, his materials on Ojibwa 
spatio-temporal organization of perception are neatly tied to the conditions of life of 
the people. But all too often the psychological analysis would be much enriched by be- 
ing integrated with better materials on the sociocultural system. 

These essays are a representative picture of Hallowell’s work and make up a skill- 
fully unified book, handsomely printed (badly proof-read) and attractively bound. 
They are an important landmark in culture and personality, and the sanity and clarity 
of the psychological analysis will long make them fruitful reading for anthropologists 
and psychologists. But their very importance calls for an effort to put them in context, 
and to see their shortcomings as significant for the present status of culture and per- 
sonality work and as a warning for future efforts in this field. 
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Probleme der Vor-Vélker-Forschung: Grundziige Einer Ethnologischen Urgeschichte. 
Fritz HAENSELL. Frankfurt: Humboldt Verlag, 1955. 304 pp. n.p. 
Theorie der kulturellen Ahnlichkeit. Wituetm Geseke, Germany: Manuscript 
duplicated by author, 1955. iii, 52 pp., 5 tables. n.p. 
Reviewed by RoBERT F. SPENCER 
University of Minnesota 


Although time perspective is the primary concern of both of these items, there can 
be no comparison of them. Milke’s essay is a careful application of his statistical meth- 
ods to a new area, and is by no means an unimportant contribution. Haensell, on the 
other hand, produces—to borrow a phrase from the German setting itself—so much 
“culture-historical nonsense.” 

It seems that scholarship in Germany, particularly in the social sciences, has been 
kept alive both under the Nazis and in the post-war period of division by a faithful 
few. Thurnwald, Milke, and some others have done their bit, but their efforts are too 
often offset by some rather unfortunate publications. In spite of this, it seems incredible 
that something as weird as Haensell’s book could be published under the trade mark 
of a reputable press. The ideas expressed are not really the author’s own. The book is a 
somewhat polemical reworking of the theories of a Latvian geographer, Richard Mucke, 
who died in 1925. Haensell, who was Mucke’s student, holds that the latter has not re- 
ceived his due and that other theorists—Tylor, Schmidt, Durkheim, Ratzel, etc.—have 
confused the true concerns of prehistoric ethnography. To give Mucke credit, it may 
be said that in the 1890’s he was concerned with a theory of distributions and had de- 
veloped glimmerings of an age-area, culture-area hypothesis and a theory of causation 
of cultural phenomena. There is no argument with this and it may be supposed that 
Mucke, in 1893, had come up with a fairly novel idea. But Wissler, Spier, Kroeber, and 
a number of others were somewhat more successful in applying the method, and 
avoided the pitfalls of trying to resolve the whole of human culture history. Haensell’s 
polemic ignores any other historical school in anthropology. His references are only to 
Germans and it seems safe to assume that his ethnographical knowledge outside of the 
German-speaking world stops with Lévy-Bruhl and Andrew Lang. 

Haensell seeks origins. Mucke held that all effects have discernible causes and that 
it is possible to work back to the primeval causes of cultural and social phenomena. To 
Haensell, this is a scientific and verifiable method. And so, as one works back from 
effect to cause, to earlier cause, and thus ever backward in time (the result being a 
kind of “great fleas” theory of history), we learn that in the very earliest phase of pre- 
historic ethnography there were the mountaineers and the lowlanders. When these 
populations or segments of them came together, horde and band, clan and lineage, 
caste and class had their origins. To this may be added a variation of the “bow-wow” 
theory of language; grunts, groans, and gutturals now found in place and myth names 
and in “primitive” languages permit some realization of the prehistoric linguistic hori- 
zon. Such antediluvian theorizing can only be called ludicrous, and a summary com- 
ment might appropriately be “pfui, Teufel!’ 

It is thus no service to Milke to bring his work into the same review as the above. 
In 1949, Kroeber and Chrétien made available to an American public a paper by Milke 
in which he advanced a deductive theory of cultural similarities based on mathe- 
matically derived formulas for showing the distribution of typologically similar culture 
elements. From this concern with cartographic representation and the mathematical 
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evaluation of spatial factors (cf. AA 51:237-52.), Milke now turns to another dimen- 
sion, that of time. This is rough going for the mathematically untutored, and it may 
be sufficient here to indicate what Milke is attempting to do rather than to essay an 
evaluation of the method he proposes. The question is—given similarity of culture 
elements in space—how far do these data lend themselves to an analysis in time? As 
may be anticipated, the stimulus for such investigation arises from the recent work in 
the area of glottochronology. Linguistic time depth suggests that other cuitural 
phenomena can be treated according to the same measure. Milke’s method suggests 
some new applications of glottochronological techniques. Lacking at this point empiri- 
cal data which might permit a test of the time depth of culturally similar traits, Milke 
contents himself with drawing up the method and suggesting a quantitative yardstick 
for it. He proposes that a mass of data, such as that collected in the Culture Element 
Distribution lists of the University of California, might lend itself to this kind of 
scrutiny and so be subjected to a temporal treatment. 

While it may be wondered why Milke has not carried his methodology further, suf- 
fice it to say that he will very likely do so. He has issued this mimeographed statement 
in the hope of obtaining the views and reactions of his colleagues. That he will get them 
seems certain. As the methods of glottochronology now gradually come into their own, 
it is wholly fitting that attempts be made to expand their application. Milke is quick 
to see the inherent problems. The test lies in the resolution of the problem of similarity 
of culture elements. This is less cogent with respect to morphemic analysis of linguistic 
phenomena, but emerges as a difficulty in the sampling of culture traits. So-called 
pseudo-convergent traits distort the graphic picture and it is thus possible to obtain a 
mathematical statement of similarity which possesses proven reliability and correlates 
temporal and spatial factors. For areas of demonstrated common history, e.g. Western 
North America, such a correlation can very likely be obtained. 

The approach is exciting and may promise much for both archeological and ethno- 
logical time depth. A detailed application and exposition of Milke’s method, however, 
should wait either on an accurate translation of the paper or its application to concrete 
materials. 


The Epidemic of 1830-1833 in California and Oregon. S. F. Coox. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 43, No. 3, pp. 
303-326.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954. pp. 303-326. $1.50. 

The Aboriginal Population of the San Joaquin Valley, California. S. F. Coox. (Anthro- 
pological Records, 16:2) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. iii, pp. 
31-78, 6 maps. $0.75. 

Reviewed by STEPHEN C. CAPPANNARI 
Wayne University 

The bulk of the available literature concerning the population of the pre-Columbian 
New World is highly speculative and uncertain. The two related works being reviewed 
here bear upon the central theme, a re-assessment of the population of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys. 

In The Epidemic of 1830-1833 in California and Oregon, Cook identifies the disease 
which swept the low interior valleys of the Pacific Coast as a particularly violent form 
of malaria, and gives reason for believing that the death toll may have included 95% 
of the California population. Cook argues that if this is so, “the aboriginal population of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys must have exceeded modern estimates by a 
factor of 2 or 3” (p. 322). 
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In The Original Population of the San Joaquin Valley, California, Cook tries to 
utilize every available source of information that bears upon the size of the population 
of this area. Some of his arguments are novel and ingenious. The reviewer has the 
impression that Cook is more willing to accept those sources which indicate higher 
population than the reverse. Nevertheless, he is convinced by Cook’s monographs that 
most of the previous population estimates for this area have been much too low. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that Cook has done an excellent job in his clear presenta- 
tion and analysis of data. One may hope that these monographs will stimulate similar 
efforts for other areas in the New World. 


The Basket Weavers of Arizona. BERT Ropinson. Foreword by WAYNE Pratt. Photos 
by R. H. Peesres. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1954. xii, 164 
pp., 87 plates. $7.50. 

Reviewed by W1LL1AM J. WALLACE 
University of Southern California 


This attractive volume is a study of basket-weaving among eight Arizona tribes. 
The author, a former superiniendent of the Pima Indian reservation, acquired an inter- 
est in basketry during thirty years’ residence among the Arizona Indians. He has 
traveled widely on reservations, interviewing weavers and obtaining specimens of 
their work, and his personal collection of Pima baskets is said to excel anything of its 
kind in the country. 

Following a brief, rambling Introduction, the book is divided into three major sec- 
tions. Part I is concerned with the Weavers of the Desert Country—Pima and Papago. 
This is the longest and, understandably, the most satisfactory portion of the book. 
Part II, Weavers of the Mountain Country, deals with the Apache and Yavapai. The 
omission of the Navaho is not explained. Perhaps they are neglected because the craft 
is no longer vital in their everyday life, now being practiced almost exclusively for 
ceremonial purposes—and even for ritual the Navaho are relying more and more upon 
baskets produced by other tribes. Part III, Weavers of the Agricultural Peoples, treats 
northern Arizona basket-makers. Included is a diverse group of tribes, Walapai, 
Havasupai, Chemehuevi, and Hopi. The Walapai might have fitted more logically into 
the previous section, as they are mountaineers rather than a real farming people. There 
are only a few places in Walapai territory that can be tilled, and their vegetable foods 
are almost wholly wild. There seems to be no valid reason for including the Chemehuevi, 
essentially a desert Californian group with a southern Californian basketry tradition, 
and agriculturists only very recently. The Hopi, the only true farmers, are given brief 
treatment. 

Each group is introduced with a short sketch of its geographical and cultural back- 
ground and tribal history. The weaver’s search for materials, the treatment of them 
before beginning manufacture, and the technical details of basketry construction are 
discussed. The various basket forms and their uses are described, as are sources of in- 
spiration for design motifs. Recent craft trends in response to Caucasian influence, 
particularly the commercial tourist trade, are indicated. A lively quality is given to 
the text through the frequent inclusion of personal experiences, anecdotes, and con- 
versations with weavers. 

The volume is well-supplied with photographs taken by Robert H. Peebles, friend 
and companion of the author on his visits to the Indians. There are 14 color and 73 
black and white illustrations, many full-page. They add greatly to the appreciation of 
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the basketry and, on the whole, are very good. A map indicates the present-day loca- 
tion of the eight tribes. 

An exhaustive, critical analysis of a book of this sort seems unwarranted. Questions 
of fact and detail can be raised, and the specialist will undoubtedly be dissatisfied with 
the sketches of tribal life and history. The text occasionally becomes disjointed from 
the insertion of unconnected subjects and seemingly irrelevant facts. The absence of a 
final summary or concluding chapter is disquieting: the volume ends abruptly with a 
Citation for Meritorious Service bestowed upon the author by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Despite these limitations, there is enough that is sound and interesting to 
make this work worth the attention of the general reader as well as the student of 
Indian arts and crafts. 


Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A Study of the Lower Income Group. J. MAYONE 
Stycos. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. xv, 332 pp., 3 figs., 47 tables. 
$6.00. 

Reviewed by RONALD FREEDMAN 
University of Michigan 

The central problem of this study arises from the fact that birthrates remain high 
and resistant to change in underdeveloped areas, even when other aspects of society are 
changing rapidly. Puerto Rico is an excellent locale for the study of this problem, be- 
cause there are official government policies to deal with the “Population Problem.” 
Despite these direct official efforts and substantial changes in the economy, urbaniza- 
tion, and education, the Puerto Rican birth rate remains very high. 

This report by Stycos is the first volume in a series from the Family Life Research 
Project of the Social Science Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico. The 
objective of the whole series is to “explain” the dynamics of the high fertility pattern 
of the lower income group. The aim of the present study is to explore, with a small 
number of intensive interviews, the cultural forms making for high fertility. Seventy- 
two husband-wife pairs were interviewed by a team of well-trained native interviewers 
on a wide range of topics related to child-training practices, sex roles, courtship pat- 
terns, the nature of consensual union, attitudes and practices toward marriage, fer- 
tility, and birth control. 

Stycos organizes the evidence from these interviews skillfully in a series of statisti- 
cal tables which are clarified by a large number of case-study quotations from both 
the typical and deviant cases. This method of presentation helps the reader to put 
demographic facts and statistics in a cultural and psychological setting. 

The tentative conclusions center on the idea that early child-rearing practices 
and family forms develop personality patterns and husband-wife relationships which 
foster high fertility, despite the wide acceptance of a “small family” ideal, widespread 
knowledge of contraception, and the availability of contraceptive materials in pre- 
marital clinics. 

Stycos concludes that childhood training develops the “proper’’ role of the female 
as virginal before marriage, modest about sex-related matters even in marriage, sub- 
missive to a dominant father before marriage and a dominant husband after marriage. 
Before marriage she is shielded from knowledge of men and sex in a cloistered situa- 
tion. Courtship patterns minimize intimate communication with the prospective 
husband. On the other hand, the male is trained from an early age to play a dominant 
role, to emphasize his sexuality, and to demonstrate his virility, sexually and other- 


wise, in what is described as a pattern of “machismo” (maleness). 
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The early patterning of acceptable sex roles in marriage is believed to result in 
fundamental barriers to the achievement of widely accepted small family norms. Dif- 
ferences in status between spouses, the female modesty pattern, and the dominance of 
the male minimize the amount of communication between spouses about family size 
and birth control, so that husbands and wives are ignorant of each other’s desires and 
do not share knowledge and decisions about birth control. There is also a fundamental 
interspouse antagonism, especially on the sexual level, which is a barrier to joint plan- 
ning in family matters. Female modesty patterns are believed to restrict the use of 
government clinics staffed by male personnel. The whole system of birth control, giv- 
ing supplies and information in clinics for wives, is inconsistent with male dominance. 
Many of the methods of birth control available are either inconsistent with male 
dominance or offensive to the expression of male virility. 

This brief summary represents only a small part of the skillful use of the interview 
material in constructing a hypothetical explanation of how fertility patterns and be- 
liefs are deeply rooted in basic family forms and child-training patterns. The analysis 
is admittedly tentative and based on a limited number of cross-section interviews, al- 
though in general these are consistent with more conventional observational studies. 
Some of the tentative theories developed are based on tenuous empirical evidence—for 
example, the postulate that the male seeks a mother-substitute in marriage and that 
this inhibits sexual relations and free interspouse communication. On the whole, how- 
ever, the study accomplishes its purpose very successfully: Stycos develops a very 
plausible cultural explanation to fit the seemingly contradictory forces affecting Puerto 
Rican fertility. The succeeding stages of the Family Life Project are intended to test 
these “explanations” more rigorously with larger samples and an experiment designed 
to change fertility behavior by using the insights from these exploratory studies. 

Stycos concludes his analysis with a series of explicit recommendations designed to 
make the government birth control program more consistent with the requirements of 
existing cultural patterns (e.g., more female personnel in birth control clinics). How- 
ever, as he indicates only briefly, the main implication of his findings is that the de- 
velopment of a small family pattern is unlikely to emerge from programs which do not 
change the basic sex-role patterns in courtship and marriage. The availability of birth 
control information and supplies apparently is not in itself a sufficient condition for 
fertility decline, even when small family ideals are widely held. 


Tristes Tropiques. C. Levi-Strauss. (Terre Humaine, Civilisations et Societes.) Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1955. 462 pp., 53 figures, 63 plates, 1 map. n.p. 
Reviewed by Em1t1io WILLEMS 
Vanderbilt University 


One ought to feel grateful to Mr. Levi-Strauss for having been inconsistent enough 
with his odium against explorers to present this charming account of his own explora- 
tions in tropical South America. According to European tradition, the cultural anthro- 
pologist (or ethnographer, as the author chose to call himself) is permitted or perhaps 
expected to write for a rather large and sophisticated lay public which can be satisfied 
without resort to sensationalism and the phony approach to native cultures that has 
been so prevalent in recent travel literature. 

Levi-Strauss went to Brazil as a young agrégé de l’université to teach sociology at 
the University of Sao Paulo. He did not find Indians in the suburbs of Sao Paulo, as 
he had been informed he would, but he became sufficiently interested in the native cul- 
tures of Brazil to develop into one of the most competent specialists on South American 
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Indians. That this was possible without extensive professional training and without a 
Ph.D. in cultural anthropology may be somewhat disturbing to the post-Boas genera- 
tions of American anthropologists, but here is the author of Les structures élémentaires 
de la parenté to demonstrate that it can still be done. And he tells the reader how he did 
it. 

Two chapters of the book deal with the author’s several voyages, the last of which 
was complicated by the fact that he was a Jewish refugee fleeing from Europe and the 
Nazis. In the two following chapters Mr. Levi-Strauss concerns himself with his im- 
pressions of and reflections on the New World, especially Brazil. Each of the other four 
parts deals with a particular native culture: Caduven, Bororo, Nambikwara and Tupi- 
Kawahib. To the reviewer, the chapter on the Nambikwara appears the most appeal- 
ing and valuable. Without deviating from the crite..a of ethnographic reliability, but 
always aware of the lay character of his reading public, Levi-Strauss has contrived to 
communicate facts and hypotheses in nonprofessional language. The Indians cease to 
be symbols in kinship diagrams, and become human beings. The author is particularly 
successful in depicting the emotional life of the Nambikwara, their tenderness to 
women, children and pets, their patience and their sudden flaring of anger and suspi- 
cion. It is a convincing picture of a people which, under the most difficult environ- 
mental conditions and with the most primitive exploitative techniques, manages to 
get a maximum of satisfaction out of a miserable and doomed existence. 

The photographic documentation in the volume is of exceptionally high quality. 
An English edition of the book would certainly be desirable. 


Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes: A Sociological Study of Saucio. ORLANDO F ALs- 

Borba. Gainesville: The University of Florida Press, 1955. xii, 277 pp., frontispiece, 

24 plates, 1 fig., 2 maps, 17 tables, appendices. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Eric R. 
University of Virginia 

Culture change the world over has forced national elites to reassess the human re- 
sources at their disposal and to encounter their peasants, often for the first time. Dr. 
Fals-Borda’s book represents a milestone in such national stock-taking. One of the 
rare studies of a non-Indian group in Highland Latin America, it is also the first 
thorough-going study of a Colombian peasant community, and the first such study by 
a Colombian. To collect his material, Fals-Borda spent nearly two years in the field. 
During most of this time he lived with the people he describes, in the best anthropologi- 
cal tradition. All of this was accomplished without outside financial backing. 

Much of the material is reported and verified in the operational style of rural so- 
ciologists rather than of anthropologists, but it is informed by an understanding of 
history and acculturation unusual in studies of its kind. The results obtained are pre- 
sented with a minimum of interpretation. This limitation—too ascetic perhaps in the 
eyes of this reviewer—is self-imposed (p. x), in open reaction against an aprioristic and 
subjective intellectual tradition which the author tries to combat. What is lacking 
from the book, then, are the systematic large-scale generalizations which are the meat 
of the functional anthropologist. The occasional functional explanations offered merely 
serve to whet our theoretical appetite. Thus, the author relates size of land-holdings to 
technology, and raises an important consideration in agricultural reform when he pre- 
dicts that an increase in the size of farm plots would—without concomitant technologi- 
cal change—lead merely to an abandonment of agriculture in favor of cattle raising 
(p. 80). Elsewhere he mentions that money is saved primarily to be spent on beer 
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at the local stores (p. 146), and discusses the nature of this dissipation of surpluses, as 
well as the obligatory sociability which accompanies it (pp. 168-169). He points out 
that rich peasants do not join the landlord class, but cling to the traditional way of life 
of the peasantry (p. 160). This phenomenon has been observed elsewhere in Latin 
America, and tends to inhibit the growth of a rural middle class. He shows how affilia- 
tion with one or the other political party raises the security of the individual peasant 
by making him a member of a group, while at the same time increasing general inse- 
curity by providing fuel for incessant and bloody political vendettas (p. 243). 

Though lacking in over-all conceptual integration, the book yet possesses a unity 
wholly apart from the analysis of its subject-matter. The author makes his peasants 
believable; they come alive in the pages of his book. Especially interesting are the final 
chapters of Part III (Culture and Personality) which recreate for the reader the quali- 
tative aspects of relations among Saucio peasants: their self-centeredness; their readi- 
ness to answer real or imagined threats to their self-respect with acts of violence; their 
“quality of moving only when acted upon by an outside force, or of receiving and en- 
during with little or no reaction” (p. 245); their religiosity, a subject too often slighted 
by investigators who find it difficult to empathize with the emotions aroused by Latin 
American Catholicism. 

Scientifically, then, this book by a Latin American scholar may reassure scientists 
in this country who have grown pessimistic about the future of social science in Latin 
America. In human terms, it is a reminder that the ultimate subject-matter of our 
science is people, not wooden Indians. 


Man and Land in Peru. THomas R. Forp. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1955. ix, 176 pp., 2 figures, 1 map, 9 tables. $4.00. 
Reviewed by JoHN V. MurRA 
Vassar College 


Two dimensions of man-land relations in the Andes are of particular interest to 
anthropologists: those existing before the European invasion and those at work today. 
Dr. Ford’s study, based on fieldwork done in 1949-50, deals primarily with modern 
conditions. 

The first half of the work is an able and well organized summary of informed local 
opinion, 1940 census materials, and personal observation of contemporary land distribu- 
tion and ownership in Peru. Ford makes excellent use of the work of Peruvian scholars, 
administrators, and politicians, including some undergraduate theses at various local 
universities. Chapter Four is a particularly useful attempt to provide a “‘taxonomy of 
tenure rights,” an inventory of the several kinds of absentee and operating owners, of 
tenants and the independent Indian comuneros, their rights in land and claims to the 
agricultural labor of others. The evidence confirms the general impression that ‘the 
pattern of farm unit sizes is one of extremes: a great many small holdings that con- 
tribute only a small proportion of the total arable area, and relatively few large farms 
that make up the bulk of the total hectarage. The moderate-size ‘family farm’ unit is 
notably absent.” 

The problems and prospects faced by the small holder and the landless tenant are 
difficult to study from census data or the various legal definitions of tenure. The investi- 
gation becomes more complicated when we add the ingredient of ethnic definition— 
most people engaged in agriculture at this level are also “Indians,” with all the cultural 
implications and status expectations that have developed over four hundred years of 
latifundismo. The author warns the reader of the lack of functional reality underlying 
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so much of land-legislation in both colonial and republican times; the 1940 census is 
hardly more useful on these matters. In the absence of intensive field investigations of 
the various regional land holding patterns, Ford points to the blend of Andean and 
European tenure systems, and the unresolved contradictions still at work in this blend, 
as a guide to an understanding of the existing conditions. 

The latter part of the book analyzes the trends of change in Peruvian agrarian life, 
those induced by the growing urbanization and industrialization of the country and 
those envisaged in programs of agrarian reform. The author emphasizes the interde- 
pendent quality of such factors as land tenure, education, availability of credit, crav- 
ing for land, and low income; he is not impressed with the relevancy of piecemeal 
legislative changes; they are not likely to lead to a break in what he views as a vicious 
circle of inseparably interdependent factors. The growth of mechanized, cash crop 
plantations on the Coast, the threat of loss of ample and cheap labor to the highland 
haciendas through migration to the coast and the montafia, the penetration of roads, 
and the growing urbanization, have done more in recent decades to change man-land 
relations than the well meaning efforts of reformers and legislatures through the cen- 
turies. Still, Ford wonders if such changes will come fast enough in the face of growing 
population pressure on very limited natural agricultural resources. 

While agreeing with the author’s analysis, the anthropologist will unavoidably re- 
gret the lean editing of the manuscript. The description has been cut so close to the 
bone that unless one is already familiar with Andean cultural detail, one misses much 
of the human dimensions of the tenure relationship analyzed. The discussion of Andean 
land holding systems, both before and after the Inca conquest, will also seem sketchy 
to most students of pre-Columbian social organization, particularly in the light of 
Valcarcel’s and Trimborn’s researches. Explicitly an empirical study of a given land 
tenure system and its prospects, the work suffers nevertheless from a rather provincial 
point of comparison: most of the author’s analogies are drawn from United States 
economic history and race relations, particularly those of the South. Given the unique 
nature of North American institutions, it is probable that more light on pre-Columbian 
man-land relationships in the Andes would have been shed by comparison with Barotse, 
Ibo, or other well studied African land rights systems; similarly, for more recent cen- 
turies, Mediterranean land tenure patterns and status systems would have been more 
relevant. 

Despite such reservations, those teaching a course on Latin America will find Man 
and Land in Peru a very useful assignment; their students will be excited by the im- 
plications of Ford’s analysis of future trends and possibilities. 


The Economy of Hausa Communities of Zaria: A Report to the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council. M. G. Smitu. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. vii, 264 pp., 

40 tables, 2 maps, plates. 20 shillings. 
Reviewed by JosePH H. GREENBERG 

Columbia University 

The existing literature on the Hausa of Northern Nigeria and the neighboring ter- 
ritories is hardly commensurate with their intrinsic interest and importance. This 
relative neglect can probably be attributed to the fact they have proven at once too 
complex for the anthropologist and too remote for the historian. The present volume 
is therefore a welcome contribution. The stated aim is a socio-economic survey of 
Zaria Province. The basic data were collected in the course of field work sponsored 
by the Colonial Social Science Research Council, carried out from May 1949 to De- 
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cember 1950 by the author in collaboration with Mrs. Smith, whose book Baba of Karo, 
an autobiography of a Hausa woman, is a further product of this research. 

The area chosen, Zaria Province, consists chiefly of Zaria Emirate, the continuation 
of one of the more powerful Hausa kingdoms of the period prior to British contact. The 
role assigned to Zaria in the founding legend of the Hausa States is the supplying of 
slaves to his brothers. In fact, the southern part of Zaria Emirate even at present 
consists largely of various non-Hausa populations formerly subject to slave levies. In 
contrast, the northern part of the Emirate, to which Mr. Smith’s study is confined, is 
predominantly Hausa-Fulani in ethnic affiliation and Hausa in language. It may be 
considered a fairly representative Hausa area in spite of the origin of much of the 
population from Hausa-ized non-Moslem populations. The culture of this area differs 
in only a minor degree from that of Kano, a typically Hausa area with which the re- 
viewer has had first-hand experience. 

It is one of the chief merits of the present work that the economic investigations 
were carried out in company with a study of their relevant basis in social and political 
structure. While the general orientation is clearly structural-functional, there is care- 
ful attention to relevant historical data. One of the more striking aspects of the present 
work is the way it shows how an economy predominantly based on slave labor, slave 
raiding, and warfare has accommodated itself to the abolition of these institutions. 

Particularly enlightening is the account of how precontact political mechanisms 
and goals continue to operate. The continuous round of dismissals from office for pecula- 
tion and favoritism which marks contemporary Hausa political life becomes under- 
standable in the light of obligations to clients and kin that still continue while the old 
sources of income from slave estates and tax collection have ceased. 

Mr. Smith’s study falls into three divisions of almost equal length: I. Social Struc- 
ture of Local Communities; II. The System of Rank and Authority; III. The Modern 
Economy. The basic economic data are presented in an extensive set of appendices. 
Among the numerous topics treated in the noneconomic’sections are the social struc- 
ture of local communities, with particular attention to the social and economic role of 
chieftainship, the composition and internal organization of compounds, ‘atterns of 
kinship behavior, types of marriage (including quantitative data on the incidence of 
polygyny), and an over-all treatment of the political system of the Emirate, a section 
particularly rich in historic data covering the period from the Fulani conquest of the 
early nineteenth century up to the present. 

The heart of the economic study consists of ninety budgets drawn from seven 
rural communities. The most suitable unit turned out to be neither the individual 
family consisting of one man with his wife or wives and children, nor the compound 
consisting most frequently of a core of families closely related by patrilineal ties, since 
several individual families sometimes farmed together and had a common household 
economy (Hausa, gandu), while a compound often consisted of more than one such 
group. The term “‘work group” is applied by the author either to individual families that 
farm independently, or to a gandu of several (seldom more than two) individual fami- 
lies. The private budget of the head of such a work group approximates the economic 
budget of the work group as a whole. Information regarding the separate economic ac- 
tivities of subordinate males in each work group was likewise obtained, and included in 
the budget. Information regarding economic activities of the women, practically un- 
obtainable by a male investigator among the Hausa, was to some extent supplied by 
author’s wife, but this aspect of the study remains admittedly deficient. In addition 
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to these rural budgets, studies of trade turnover and profits, but not of personal ex- 
penditures, were made for seventy-four persons in three urban centers. 

The compilation of rural budgets involved problems of rapport which prevented 
the use of the best available sampling techniques. The first data were obtained by 
visits to informants’ compounds; this was contrary to Hausa etiquette, according to 
which the inferior visits the superior, and yielded, in the writer’s words, ‘‘a notebook 
full of worthless information and characterized me as an ineffectual unwanted nuis- 
ance.’”’ Of the later interviews at the writer’s compound, twenty-eight of one hundred 
and eighteen proved to be worthless, due chiefly to the suspicion that the information 
would be used for taxation purposes. The results were controlled by supplementary 
data including land surveys, crop yields, threshing rations, and estimates of grain 
consumption per man-equivalent; on this basis, inconsistent budgets were eliminated. 

The budgets are itemized completely and organized in terms of cash income, cash 
expenditures, kind income (that is, directly consumed products and services), and kind 
outgo. The ratio of cash income to gross income, apparently first utilized by Daryll 
Forde in “The Native Economies of Nigeria’ (1947) and called by him the subsistence 
ratio, is calculated for each individual and for each community which figures in the 
study. This ratio is forty-nine percent for the total rural sample, with great indi- 
vidual fluctuations. In Hausa urban centers, it would be far higher. 

Kind production is given in monetary form based on an average price; these prices 
are given in one of the appendices so that the actual kind self-consumed production 
can be calculated. Unfortunately, we are not told how the average price is arrived at. 
When I recorded seasonal fluctuation of prices in Kano in 1938, the highest prices were 
generally double the lowest for any commodity. Variations of this magnitude are men- 
tioned in the present study. If one is interested in calculating actual production, the 
difficulty stems not from kind income, which can be calculated from the fixed price 
given, but from cash income, since we do not know at what times of the year and 
under what conditions produce or services were sold. For grain, however, by far the most 
important single item, gross production can be estimated from the data concerning 
total acreage for each work group and average yield per acre. 

The wider picture of local and nonlocal trade is outlined by the author, but no 
data comparable to those for rural production and consumption are given. If we add 
to this the absence of material on the southern part of the Emirate, the lack of a de- 
tailed portrayal of urban economies, and the gaps in the details of women’s economic 
activitics, we can see that the present work is far from a complete socio-economic sur- 
vey of Zaria Province. But such could hardly be expected from a single investigation. 
The author is to be congratulated on a significant contribution both to comparative 
economics and to Hausa ethnology. 


The Disappearing Bushmen of Lake Chrissie: A Preliminary Survey. E. F. PoTGIETER. 
With notes on the language by D. Zrervocet. Photographs by E. F. Porcreter. 
(Hiddingh-Currie Publications of the University of South Africa, No. 1.) Pretoria: 
J. L. Van Schaik, Limited, 1955. 64 pp., 8 photos, 1 fig., 1 chart, appendix. n.p. 

Reviewed by E. CoLson 
Boston University 
Long ago, Bleek reported the existence of a small number of “Southern” Bushmen 
in the Lake Chrissie area on the high veld of the Eastern Transvaal. Today only a few 
are left, numbering about 32 in all, who claim to be of pure Bushmen descent. They 
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regard themselves as a distinct ethnic group. Though all can speak Swazi and Afri- 
kaans, they use among themselves a Bushman dialect related to the language of the 
old Cape Bushmen and that of the Baroa of the Free State. The Lake Chrissie Bush- 
men will not survive this generation as a distinctive group, since all the children are 
Swazi-Bushmen mixture. The youngest person considered to be pure Bushman is about 
30 years old. 

Mr. Potgieter spent two months in 1954 studying the Lake Chrissie Bushmen, 
supplementing the limited information they could give him by tapping the recollec- 
tions of the oldest European settlers in the area. Even so, the material he was able to 
obtain, including that on their present-day circumstances, can be presented in 31 pages. 
It includes data on physical type, social organization, economic life, religion, magic, and 
legends, as well as a description of the geographical features of the area. The remain- 
der of the paper is devoted to a description of the language, done by D. Ziervogel. 

The ancestors of the Bushmen were in the Lake Chrissie area by at least the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. For generations, they have been in contact with 
Bantu-speaking peoples, first those of Sotho stock and more recently with Swazi. 
Today they live on European farms, where they are employed as farm workers, usually 
on a labor-tenant arrangement which permits them to cultivate a few acres of land and 
to keep a limited number of livestock. Few show any interest in farming, and none 
bother to keep livestock. They supplement their wages by a certain amount of hunting 
and by the collection of wild produce. Little remains of earlier forms of social organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Potgieter was able to obtain but a brief sketch of their religious beliefs, 
despite the fact that only a few are Christians. 


Kibbutz: Venture in Uiopia. MEL¥ForD E. Spiro. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xii, 266 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by S. N. EISENSTADT 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


This is the first English description and analysis of the collective settlements in 
Israel to appear for some time. Its purpose is twofold: first, to describe the culture and 
social organization of Kiryath Yedidim, the particular Kibbutz studied; and second, to 
provide an analysis of the social and cultural dynamics of a Kibbutz. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the author has generally succeeded in his first purpose but not in his second. 
As the name Kiryath Yedidim is a pseudonym, the review of the facts and analysis 
presented here will be based, first, on the internal evidence of the book itself and second, 
on several years’ experience in conducting field-work in various Kibbutzim in Israel, as 
well as a long and close acquaintance with them. 

The main chapters of the book deal with the moral postulates of Kibbutz culture, 
the social history of Kiryath Yedidim, the Kibbutz as a communal society (dealing 
with economy, authority and social control, parents and children, ceremonial life, etc.), 
as a political community, anc the crisis in the Kibbutz. These chapters describe all the 
major aspects of communal life in the Kibbutz and provide a detailed picture of its 
basic ideological premises, social organization, and cultural and personal life. Most of 
these data have been gathered through participant-observation of nine months’ stay, 
during which period the author and his wife were working half days in the Kibbutz. In 
the other half, they were doing psychological research on the children. The present book 
concentrates on the data gathered in the Kibbutz. The author used neither “schedules 
nor questionnaires, neither interviews nor statistics.” He felt that these might impede 
the establishment of rapport and obviate the purpose of the study. Thus the mono- 
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graph is based mainly on the observations gathered in various informal ways. In addi- 
tion, some literary and historical sources have been utilized. 

But, as has been indicated above, beyond the description of the social organization 
of this Kibbutz, the author is interested in more basic, theoretical problems. The first 
is “the possibilities of social co-operation.” The second, and closely connected with the 
first, is the problem of the degree to which such a communal settlement, which pur- 
ports to raise ‘more than farmers,” can exist for long or whether it necessarily changes 
into something else. It is on these problems that most of the descriptions are focused. 

The descriptions of the institutional framework and of what may be called the 
overt culture of the Kibbutz seem to be accurate and probably apply to most Kibbut- 
zim belonging to the same Federation and constituted in the same period—although 
K.Y. seems to have a somewhat lower standard of living and greater general rigidity 
than most. The historical analysis is somewhat short and simplified, but, in view of the 
limitations of space, is generally adequate. Some of the descriptions are insightful, such 
as that of ceremonial life and the rebelliousness of the pioneers against Jewish tradition 
and the problems this creates for them. 

But the analyses of what may be called the social dynamics of the Kibbutz, and of 
its working as a society do not seem adequate to me. Because the author is so concerned 
with the official ideology of the Kibbutz he seems unappreciative of the extent to which 
the Kibbutz society has developed a structure of its own, with its own sets of secondary 
institutionalizations, motivations, etc. While it is true that all these are basically de- 
rived from the ideology and the historical past of the Kibbutz, they have nonetheless 
developed a high degree of autonomy of their own. 

Despite the absence of such analysis, the author notes most of the facts which are 
pertinent to this secondary institutionalization. Among these facts the most important 
are the existence of cliques and friendship groups, differing scales of prestige, different 
types of interest in work and of motivation for it. He does not, however, grasp their 
significance for the network of social and interpersonal relations in the Kibbutz. He 
limits most of his evaluation of these relations to their ideological significance. Thus 
he does not seem to realize that many of the problems which seem to be “deviations” 
—such as the extension of the sphere of private life and the creation of some minimal 
private property (and in other Kibbutzim the introduction of industry)—have been 
institutionalized adaptations. The fact that the problems are still discussed, and es- 
pecially with outsiders, does not necessarily mean that dysfunctional elements are pre- 
dominant. 

Spiro does not discuss the crucial effect on tension in the Kibbutz of the members’ 
widespread participation in outside political work, whether of the Federation or of the 
Histadruth. This defect is perhaps most glaring in the chapter on crisis, which lumps 
together problems on different levels and of different dimension. On the one hand Spiro 
includes the “problem of the aging” and the place of women in the Kibbutz—problems 
which seem to be solved within the institutional framework of the Kibbutz, and with 
different degrees of personal satisfaction. On the other hand, he also discusses the im- 
pact of the establishment of the state of Israel and the general importance of transcen- 
dental values. Little systematic evidence is given as to the relation of problems such as 
aging to defections from Kibbutz, or how the transcendental values (or lack of them) 
become articulated in the institutional structure of the community. It is difficult to 
decide whether this omission is due to the involvement in the official ideology of the 
Kibbutz, to lack of sociological sophistication, or to a simplicist theory of motivation. 

The author’s basic attitudes probably account for the posing of a somewhat arti- 
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ficial problem, namely, whether the Kibbutz can remain unchanged. Of course not. It 
has probably been continuously changing from its very beginning, and it is the analysis 
of these changes within the basic framework of the Kibbutz which seems to the reviewer 
to be a more crucial problem. 

All this raises some questions as to the author’s method of field-work. As indicated 
above, it seems to be adequate for the descriptions of ideology and of formal institu- 
tional structure. But how adequate is it for obtaining more intensive personal data 
about overt attitudes? The rejection of schedules and questionnaires need not be 
equated with unsystematic observations and with the failure to pose some significant 
questions. It is not clear why it was impossible to obtain several systematic samples of 
the population so as to permit the evaluation of different answers in terms of their 
representativeness. While some of the reports given to the author by members of the 
Kibbutz seem very revealing, many others suggest that the members were reacting 
in terms of their “ideologically best” behavior. 

From the theoretical point of view, this book is a disappointment. The description, 
however, is very adequate and should provide a useful frame of reference for further 
systematic analyses, among which we look forward to the author’s report on the Kib- 
butz children. 


Die Tibetische Medizinphilosophie: Der Mensch Als Mikrokosmos. P. Cyrill von Kor- 
vin-Krasinski. Zurich: Origo Verlag, 1953. xl, 363 pp., 15 tables. Cloth bound, 
$12.00. 

Reviewed by R. DE NEBESKY-WOJKOWITZ 
University of Vienna 


Lamaistic medicine is one of the numerous fields of Tibetan and Mongolian studies 
which still await detailed research. Medical treatment has for many centuries been an 
important activity of a part of the lamaistic priesthood. The number of lama-physicians 
is, however, comparatively small, no doubt in consequence of the high qualifications re- 
quired of the candidate and the long duration of training, which averages about ten 
years. Due to political changes since the end of World War I, the activities of the lama- 
physicians within the area of the Mongolian tribes have, to all appearances, come to 
an irrevocable end. The centers of Tibetan medicine, however, the medical college on 
the “Iron Mountain” in Lhasa, and the medical schools (sman pa’i grva tshang) at- 
tached to some of the bigger Tibetan monasteries, are still in operation, even under 
Chinese Communist domination. Nevertheless, it seems highly probable that the re- 
forms initiated recently by the Chinese in Tibet will considerably reduce the work of 
lama-physicians, if they do not abolish it. A full survey of lamaistic medicine would 
be highly desirable, as the scientific literature available so far consists of short descrip- 
tions, most of which treat highly specialized subjects. 

The very comprehensive Tibetan and Mongolian medical literature has so far not 
been dealt with by Western translators to any considerable extent. Translating this 
branch of lamaistic literature meets with considerable difficulty; the texts contain 
numerous medical (and astrological and philosophical) terms, which can only be ex- 
plained by a lama expert on the subject. Further, for a full understanding of the ma- 
terial contained in these texts (just as in the case of those that deal with astrology 
and the performance of cultic dances) it is essential to have a knowledge of the mystico- 
philosophical relations and teachings, which together with the recorded words form 
an inseparable entity. The real meaning of the words conveyed by these texts is easily 
misunderstood or remains obscure without knowledge of the corresponding oral tra- 
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ditions handed down from master to disciple. This information generally is withheld 
from outsiders. 

It is therefore surprising that the extensive book under discussion deals specifically 
with these profound and secret oral traditions of the lama-physicians and their litera- 
ture. The author informs us that he hesitated publishing this book, as it suffers the 
disadvantage of being based on the communications of a single informant, Dr. Wladi- 
mir N. Badmajeff (of Mongol origin), now living in Warsaw. He is a nephew of Petr 
A. Badmaev, who established towards the end of the last century a very popular sana- 
torium in St. Petersburg, run according to the rules of lamaistic medicine, and also the 
well-known author of several papers on Tibetan and Mongolian medical practices. 
Following the example set by his uncle, Badmajeff studied lamaistic medicine at the 
Mongolian monastery of Aga, and afterwards underwent a course of Western medi- 
cine at the Universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow. This course of training, no doubt, 
enables him to give precise information about lamaistic medical philosophy. It re- 
quired, however, a person with untiring energy and accuracy to comprehend this un- 
commonly intricate philosophical field and to present it in such a way as to make it 
understandable to the uninitiated Western reader. It is impossible to enter into a de- 
tailed discussion and evaluation of the highly intricate lamaistic medical philosophy 
which consists basically of the doctrine of the “Three Principles,”—the chi (‘‘air,” 
and, in a wider sense, the Reason on which the Universe is founded), shara or “gall” 
(equal to the principle of every Activity ruling the Cosmos), and badgan, “water’’ or 
“phlegm” (the Material Principle). The difficulty of its presentation is obvious from 
the fact that the reader of von Krasinski’s book is forced to memorize all the important 
aspects of the doctrines step by step, in order to understand the chapters which fol- 
low. 

The first thirty pages of the book deal with a detailed definition of the above 
mentioned Three Principles, where special care is taken to point out essential difference 
from the ancient Indian tridosha-doctrine. The bulk of the book consists of a presen- 
tation of the so-called “eight cosmological series of steps,” giving an interesting insight 
into the allegedly complex relations between the macrocosm, the human microcosm, 
and the world of plants and animals, and answering the questions of why certain medi- 
cines or operations are req ired. Within the mass of philosophic argumentation we 
find scattered information on some specific customs and beliefs of the Tibetans, as for 
instance the deeper cause of the artificial head-deformation of infants (p. 61), certain 
yogic practices (p. 67, 142), the causes and materialization of the so-called “‘magnetic’”’ 
radiation (pp. 127, 138, 149), the significance of the third eye located on the forehead 
or the vertex (pp. 73, 134), and the practices for soothsaying and divination (pp. 73, 
110). A very interesting account of the close but hidden relation between the cosmic 
picture of Tibetan medical philosophy and certain well-known concepts and symbols of 
Lamaism, as for instance the “eight precious objects,’ the “seven jewels,” or the 
twelve symbolic pictures of the midaéna-cycle, is contained in the chapter on “Cosmic 
Synthesis.” An index and several tables, which considerably facilitate an understand- 
ing of the structure of Tibetan medical philosophy, supplement this valuable and very 
welcome book. 

It must be mentioned that, in addition to a foreword written by A. Friedrich— 
the Editor of the “Mainzer Studien zur Kultur- und Vélkerkunde,” the first volume 
of which this book represents—von Krasinski’s work is prefaced by an extensive intro- 
duction by W. A. Unkrig, the foremost expert on lamaistic medical research. It gives 
an excellent survey of the problems encountered in this special field and of the literature 
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now available. We also learn that the several decades of research undertaken by Un- 
krig will be published in a comprehensive book about lamaistic medicine, based chiefly 
on translations of Tibetan and Mongolian texts. This book is scheduled to appear in 
the near future within the same series. We think that a full evaluation of von Krasin- 
ski’s remarkable work will only be possible after Unkrig’s book has been published. 


Enkele Aspecten van de Mimika-Cultuur (Nederlands Zuidwest Nieuw Guinea). Jan 
PouweEr. ’s-Gravenhage: Staatsdrukkerij-en Uitgeversbedrijf, 1955. xii, 323 pp., 
4 tables, 6 maps, 12 charts. n.p. 
Reviewed by Dorotuy L. KEur 
Hunter College 


This modestly titled work (viz: “Some Aspects . . . ”), offered for the doctorate at 
the University of Leiden, is a fine addition to New Guinea ethnology. The author was 
employed as an ethnological field worker in the service of the Netherlands New Guinea 
government, with an assignment to study the Mimika area. This comprises a strip 
along the coast, running from the Otokwa River in the east to Etna Bay in the west. 
All the thirty-one villages in this area were visited during the two years of research, but 
work was intensively concentrated in the two villages of Kaokona (administrative 
center) and Ipuri. Linguistically, six dialect areas are recognized. Population is sparse 
—about 8600. The Dutch administration took over this area in 1926. Almost all of the 
natives have been baptized into the Roman Catholic Church. 

The role of natural environment, and the close interplay and alternation of methods 
of food getting (fishing and sage cultivation) are adequately treated. Diet is of interest 
to the author, who has analyzed 559 meals as to ingredients and combinations of in- 
gredients. 

Social structure, however, receives the principal emphasis of the study. Three 
chapters (about 100 pp.) are devoted entirely to this aspect, with another long chapter 
on the development and practice of reciprocity, so intimately bound to social relation- 
ships. Brother-sister exchange is the preferred type of marriage in the area, with either 
matrilocal or bilocal residence. Pregnancy supposedly is caused by a child of ghosts 
entering the womb. The social system stresses relationships of siblings, cousins, and 
other members of one’s own generation—i.e. horizontal rather than vertical relations. 
Kinship terminology is bilateral, classificatory, and distinguishes generations, and 
the age criterion is particularly important. Parallel and cross cousins are not differ- 
entiated. The local group is strongly assimilative and has no widely scattered clans or 
subclans. There is a pronounced difference between kin and affines in status and be- 
havior. Relations with specified affines demand a taboo of the use of personal names, 
and a joking relationship. 

The author distinguishes bilineal and two types of matrilineal groups. One of the 
latter is the well known matrilocal extended family type, but the other, called Paraekd, 
comprises individuals of one generation from several extended families, who are tra- 
ditionally considered to be matrilineally related and who live on one plot of land. The 
Paraeké of various generations form an exogamous unit called the Taparu. Several 
Paraeké of the same generation, not traditionally interrelated, may also form a Taparu, 
but this form is not necessarily exogamous. One or more Taparu form a local group, 
which is not a clan. Several of these, scattered over a number of settlements, form a 
“tribe.” The author has noted 160 Taparu names and 47 “tribes” in the Mimika area. 
Frequently the tribe was divided into two territorial groups of Taparu. Today the 
functioning of the Taparu as a unit group is weakened, due to population concentra- 
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tion in the coastal villages and attendant pressures from administration and church, 
There is now considerably less movement within the Taparu territory (usually a 
river area) although people still go upstream for sago tending and down to the coast 
for fishing. 

The principle of reciprocity is paramount in the functioning of Mimika society, and 
paired relationships between labor and food, food and food, labor and labor, and wife 
and food-labor-goods are continually in evidence in all social interaction. 

Considerable attention has been paid to culture change due to Western influence, 
and acculturation, besides being treated separately in Chapter 7: “Contact with the 
Outer World,” runs as a minor theme throughout the book. The history of foreign 
contacts since the 17th century is traced and the present day situation is reviewed, 
with emphasis on Mimika attitudes toward Western medicine, education, the church, 
and “the Company” for which natives work. This account is enlivened by such anec- 
dotes as the remark of a Mimikan to the priest at Kaokonao after mass: ‘‘Coming to 
church suits us better than working for the company. We won’t go to work anymore. 
We'll come to pray.” The Christian festivals, and the Company’s big celebration 
(Oranje fiest) are together called “feasts of the foreigners,” and are held in sharp 
distinction from ‘‘our own feasts.” 

In general, the author indicates a sequence of changing native attitudes: from initial 
enmity, giving way to caution, good-will, and a strong desire for Western goods, to a 
certain disappointment and passive resistance. The Mimikans seem finally to have 
reached acceptance of the powerful position of the foreigners, and a kind of resignation, 
without too great a disruption of the deeper levels of their own psychic and cultural 
world. 

There is a useful index, a commendable English summary, and an appendix includ- 
ing a glossary of native terms, charts of relationship groups, and lists of the composition 
of various households. It is regrettable that so little use was made of comparative data 
from the work of other non-Dutch anthropologists in New Guinea, but this work 
stands firmly on its own merit. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


New Interpretations of Aboriginal American Culture History. (75th Anniversary Volume, 
Anthropological Society of Washington.) Washington, D. C., 1955. viii, 135 pp., 

5 figs. $1.00. 
Reveiwed by ALEX D. KRIEGER 
University of Texas 


In 1954 the Anthropological Society of Washington celebrated its 75th Anniversary 
with a coordinated lecture program on New World archeology. In the preface to this 
volume. M. T. Newman states that speakers were chosen who “could generalize from 
their subject matter and derive major interpretative conclusions”; that preference was 
given “to New World areas where the most revolutionary and significant interpreta- 
tions were being made”; and that for practical reasons the speakers had to be within 
reasonable access of Washington. 

This volume presents lectures by Eiseley on “The Paleo Indians: Their Survival 
and Diffusion”; Spaulding on “Prehistoric Culture Development in the Eastern 
United States”; Willey on “The Interrelated Rise of the Native Cultures of Middle 
and South America”; Evans on “New Archeological Interpretations in Northeastern 
South America;’”’ Ekholm on “The New Orientation toward Problems of Asiatic- 
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American Relationships’; and Meggers on “The Coming of Age of American Arche- 
ology.” Critiques of Heyerdahl’s book, American Indians in the Pacific, were omitted, 
but three more papers were solicited: Reed on ‘“Trends in Southwestern Archeology”; 
Drucker on “Sources of Northwest Coast Culture”; and Trager on “Linguistics and 
the Reconstruction of Culture History.” 

Documentation has been minimized; rather the goal has been “‘to assemble papers 
readable to the layman, stimulating to the student, and informative to the anthro- 
pologist seeking information on interpretations in areas outside his specialty.” The 
volume is well rounded considering the aims and the difficulties of attaining them in 
papers of moderate length. The layman, however, will not derive much substance 
from these chapters, for all of them presuppose considerable factual knowledge of 
American archeology as well as background in the puzzles of interpretation. A few 
reactions follow: 

Eiseley’s approach is not archeological at all: instead, it outlines physiological and 
intellectual development in man in the Old World until, from ‘‘a naked tropical ani- 
mal,” he eventually succeeded in passing “northward with a later wave of cold- 
temperate animals and penetrated the Americas as the most successful and adaptable 
creature of all time.” Aside from such questionable generalities, one wonders why man 
may not have passed to the New World during a warm interval, when no remarkable 
adaptation was needed. Nothing is said of the steadily growing body of archeological, 
geological, and paleontological data pertaining to the oldest inhabitants of America. 

Spaulding outlines the high points of the eastern Archaic, Adena, Hopewell, and 
“‘Middle Mississippi” cultures, and their play upon one another. The usual suspicions 
and speculations are expressed that the latter three were somehow influenced by 
ancient contacts with Middle America; and as usual the treatment lacks concreteness 
regarding specific traits and definite time levels. Spaulding suggests that “visitors from 
Missouri or Arkansas” went to Mexican ceremonial centers and “returned to their 
homeland as missionaries with a vivid impression of Mexican religious ideas and para- 
phernalia,” obviating the necessity of an actual migration to implant religious ideas 
(and agriculture?) in the eastern United States. While there is something to be said 
for the “visitor” theme, again we have no separation of those elements which can 
reasonably be regarded as introductions from those which might have been indigenous. 

Willey’s treatment of the interrelated prehistory of Middle and South America, 
balancing possibly diffused traits against possibly independent inventions, is, as usual 
from this author, balanced, objective, and clear. The same may be said of Reed’s 
paper on the Southwest. While both papers are of necessity all too brief, they are writ- 
ten with masterful control over the material, both factual and theoretical. 

Ekholm reviews certain lines of evidence for pre-Columbian trans-Pacific contacts 
between the Old and New Worlds, all of which are pertinent if not absolutely con- 
clusive. No particular points are advanced that have not been discussed in previous 
papers by Ekholm and Heine-Geldern. Here, however, I think that Ekholm appears too 
anxious to moderate his stand rather than to pursue it with detailed discussion of 
botanical and other evidences, such as the ever-intriguing question of how chinampa 
agriculture entered Mexico. 

Trager evaluates arguments pro and con for glottochronology in calculating his- 
torical relationships between languages, concluding: “It has been said many times 
that you can’t add horses and apples. Similarly, in culture history you can’t tie in 
vocabulary change with a dated piece of pottery or wooden artifact. ... When and 
if the various systems are independently analyzed historically, then—and then only— 
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can developmental patterns be compared and over-all historical tie-ins recognized. 
Otherwise we have only misleading and facile leaping to conclusions.” 

While the chapters mentioned are satisfactory as far as they go, it struck me that 
only those of Drucker and Evans offer any particularly fresh insights. Drucker an- 
alyzes Northwest Coast culture in terms of specific traits and origins in the form of 
this hypothesis: “Proposed: that the distinctive basic patterns of Northwest Coast 
culture, from Yakutat Bay to northwest California, were derived from the same sub 
arctic fishing-and-sea-hunting base of the coasts of Bering Sea and southwest Alaska 
that gave rise to the various Eskimo and Aleut cultures.” Evans, applying the four- 
stage cultural terminology (Marginal, Tropical Forest, Circum-Caribbean, and An- 
dean) devised by Steward in the Handbook of South American Indians, interprets the 
Marajoara culture in the Amazon delta area as an already-developed intrusion which 
gradually lost its strength after being established in a tropical-forest environment; 
the Guianas turn out to be a “refuge area” rather than a point of origin for Tropical 
Forest Cultures. 

Meggers summarizes the foregoing papers and traces the development of American 
archeology as a mature discipline. Among other cogent observations, she points out 
that, among anthropologists, the synthesizers ‘‘are all archeologists’ and that “the 
actions and results of recent years indicate that archeologists are no longer convinced 
that they are inevitably doomed to being second-class anthropologists.” Needless to 
add, this volume is a distinctively new contribution te synthesis which should be on 
the shelf of every anthropologist, whatever his specialty. 


Archaeological Excavations in Beef Basin, Utah. Jack R. Rupy. (University of Utah, 
Department of Anthropology, Anthropological Papers, No. 20.) Salt Lake City, 
1955. viii, 101 pp., 27 figs., 12 plates, 12 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by WATSON SMITH 
Peabody Museum, Tucson 


This paper is a useful addition to a series dealing with the archeology of Utah. It 
reports on the excavation in 1953 of nine sites in Beef Basin in San Juan County, north 
of Elk Ridge Mountains and about 35 miles northwest of Monticello. This is a region 
little-known archeologically, on the northwestern frontier of the San Juan Anasazi 
culture province, and the report provides the Southwesternist with positive data estab- 
lishing occupation by Anasazi peoples of the Mesa Verde branch north and west to the 
Colorado River. This is the first systematic excavation in the area, although sites had 
been recognized earlier by Gordon C. Baldwin and others. 

Eight sites contained masonry pueblos of from two to over twenty rooms (some of 
more than one story) and circular subterranean kivas of generalized Mesa Verde type. 
One site consisted of a rounded-rectangular jacal house. Ceramic remains in all sites 
were closely similar and indicate occupation in late Pueblo II-early Pueblo III, being 
mainly Mancos Black-on-white with smaller components of Mesa Verde Black-on- 
white. The usual corrugated types were present, together with small numbers of in- 
trusive sherds from the Kayenta region. Orange-brown decorated ware was found at 
one site. It is described but not named. Lithic artifacts are consistent with the chrono- 
logical and cultural position indicated by the ceramics and masonry. The latter was 
variable and not particularly excellent, and is equated generally with the block style 
of Lowry Ruin in Colorado. A slab-lined fire-pit with round hole in its bottom is a 
peculiar feature, noted also by this reviewer in Pueblo II-III sites in west-central New 
Mexico, on the southern extremity of Anasazi occupation. 
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The report suffers from inferior reproduction of its photographic illustrations, but 
its text is admirably lucid and concise. Tables showing the occurrence of ceramic and 
lithic types are entirely adequate, and there are numerous line drawings of plans and 
elevations of the ruins. Although these are not executed with the skill of the profes- 
sional draftsman, they succeed very well in conveying a clear conception of the essential 
features. The report as a whole will be read with much interest by all Southwestern 
archeologists. 


Archaeological Reconnaissance in Central Guatemala. A. LEDYARD SmitH. (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, No. 608.) Washington D. C., 1955. vii, 87 pp., 140 figs., 
2 tables. $3.85 paper bound, $4.35 cloth bound. 
Reviewed by ROBERT WAUCHOPE 
Tulane University 


The only thorough, systematic, professional survey of archeologically important 
but little known Central Guatemala is reported here. Smith and his associates visited 
68 hilltop and valley ruins covering periods from late pre-Classic times to the Spanish 
conquest, in Huehuetenango, Quiche, the Verapaz, and Chimaltenango. The bulk of 
the report treats of architectural remains—assemblage, materials, masonry, types of 
buildings and their probable functions, the component parts of structures, decoration 
and burials. Whenever possible, Smith also includes an estimate of the period of occupa- 
tion based on surface collections of pottery or, in a few cases, on actual excavation. 

The information from the various sites is synthesized and summarized in the final 
chapter. Here the author points out the close correspondences between features ob- 
served in this survey and those known to be Mexican: for example, restricted use of 
the corbeled vault; twin temples on a single platform; altar platforms and altar 
shrines; double stairways; basal batter of superstructure walls; enclosed ball courts; 
central position of the main temple in the plaza; round structures; steep to vertical 
balustrades; and long buildings like those of Chuitinamit and Cahyup. Smith traces 
this Mexican influence to the Early Classic period, and supports Thompson’s belief 
that its direction was from north to south. 

The author calls attention to the defensive features of the protohistoric ruins in 
contrast to the open sites of previous periods. His archeological documentation of 
this and other matters will be useful in future inferences and interpretations of socio- 
cultural trends in prehistoric Middle America. 

A useful check list of salient characteristics of each site is presented at the end 
of the text, together with a table of Mexican architectural features observed at the 
Guatemalan sites visited. There follow 140 pages of illustrations. The offset photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent, although most of the architectural pictures, orig- 
inally fine photographs, have in my opinion been too much reduced, often unnecessarily 
insofar as space considerations are concerned. Some object or person is needed to show 
scale in many, although of course the text provides this information if one wants to 
look it up. The many maps, plans, elevations, and sections are excellent, and the 
Proskouriakoff and Borhegyi-Sasaki restorations enliven these most pleasantly. This 
book really points to important conclusions of two sorts: one deals with Mexican influ- 
ence, the other with protohistoric militarism. It will also be extremely useful as a refer- 
ence book for future studies. Finally, I venture to hope that future generations of arche- 
ologists, perhaps driving to many of these ruins over fine roads or flying to them via 
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future airstrips, will remember the months of muleback travel and unbelievably rough 
“ambulance riding” that went into the gathering of data in this rugged highland ter- 
rain. 


A History of the Sudan: From the Earliest Times to 1821. A. J. ARKELL. New York: 

John de Graff, Inc., 1955. xviii, 249 pp., 27 figs., 24 plates, 11 maps. $4.00, 

Reviewed by BRucE Howe 
Harvard University 

Independence for the Sudan will doubtless increase demands for background on this 
unfamiliar region. Arkell’s timely, almost pocket-sized account is a straightforward 
but sketchy prehistory and more detailed ancient and medieval history of territories 
now within the limits of the new country. After years in the Sudan Political Service, 
the last ones as Commissioner for Archaeology and Anthropology, Arkell succeeds in 
providing a reliable guide for orienting educators, students, and civil servants 
of the new nation and others elsewhere. Aware of uneven source materials, comprising 
mostly archeology and Egyptian records, which tend to concentrate on the Nile valley, 
he bemoans an unavoidable imbalance: the civilized northern quarter (old Cush and 
Meroé) is most circumstantially and longest known; the central portion and desert 
flanks are vaguely and much later seen as arenas for tribal explosions and derivative 
kingdoms; the south remains a virtual and inscrutable blank, then as now beyond 
history. The recital of dynasties, dates, and shifting regal and tribal fortunes is offset 
by honest statements of archeological and historical knowns and unknowns. Occasional 
details in conjectures or interpretations may strike sparks from excessively specialized 
experts; but this history’s broad lines and their climatic, geographic, and cultural back- 
grounds are skillfully and dependably drawn. 

Scanty Paleolithic and fuller Neolithic (Early Khartoum and Shaheinab) material 
is complemented by data adduced from Egypt, Tibesti, Kenya, and elsewhere to sug- 
gest traits expectable in future Sudan prehistoric investigations. Thenceforward, infer- 
ence from historical records and archeology shows pre- and early dynastic indigenous 
“A” and “B Groups,” Egyptian encroachment southward, and “C Group” intrusion 
northward. There are two main themes. First, the discussion of nomadic tribal move- 
ments shrinking toward Nile settlements. Second, tracing earliest counterparts of 
modern patterns of Sudanese history, material culture, and linguistics in such things 
as: place and tribal names; cattle, goat, and pottery complexes; and physical and 
ethnocultural frontiers near the Second Cataract, where political frontiers have been 
long since crystallized. Sudanese power reached a peak in its Cushite dominion over 
Egypt in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C., but the next millenium saw its Meroitic 
successors thrive and then atrophy in isolation from an Assyrian, Greek, and Roman 
Egypt. Hinterland Christian kingdoms gradually became Islamicized between 600 and 
1500 A.D., and the Turks found the Fung Kingdom and its fellows stagnating as 
multiple heirs of Egypt, Meroé, the Negro south, Islam, and the west. 

Arkell spices an otherwise bland chronicle with frequent specific suggestions for re- 
search, and his bibliography of nearly 200 titles indicates the flavor: over sixty per- 
cent comprises archeological works covering excavations, inscriptions, architectural 
and comparative studies; the remainder are mainly specialized histories and some 
travel and anthropological works. The simple maps are excellent on names, 
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Evolution, Genetics, and Man. THeopostus DospzHANsky. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1955. ix, 398 pp., 14 figs., 13 tables. $5.50. 
Reviewed by FRED P. THIEME 
University of Michigan 


In recent years the author, an eminent geneticist and student of evolution, has de- 
voted increasing attention to problems of human genetics and evolution, and especially 
those of race. He has led the way to simple definitions of race in genetic terms, as 
‘populations which differ in the incidence of some genes or chromosome structures in 
their gene pools” (p. 152). This interest in human problems has apparently led -Dob- 
zhansky to direct this present book toward man. As can be seen in the title, we are led 
to expect an account of biological evolution in genetic terms, with man as the organism 
of central interest. This is not the case, unfortunately, and man is emphasized little 
more in this book than in many others which deal with general organic evolution (see, 
for instance, P. A. Moody. Introduction to Evolution. Harper, 1953). Nonetheless, the 
book is a very good one, for the author writes clearly and with authority on the sub- 
ject of evolution. 

Biological evolution is comprehensively covered: the origins of life, the nature of 
the hereditary process as it relates to speciation, raciation, and individual variability, 
the historical narrative of organic*evolution, and a thorough account of modern evo- 
lutionary theory are all included. A novice student reading this book should get a 
sound basis for understanding the evolutionary processes. Yet the interest of this re- 
viewer is to examine the utility of the book for anthropologists, especially as a class 
text. 

Searching for the study of man in this volume, one very seldom finds examples or 
illustrative date derived from the research on human beings. The principles dis- 
cussed are relevant enough to man, but where human material could just as well or, 
in some cases, better have been used for illustration, the author has chosen data from 
other organisms, thereby minimizing the book’s utility for anthropology. Even the 
ABO blood groups, which serve so well to exemplify the hereditary process and evolu- 
tionary problems, are scarcely mentioned, though some of the most dramatic parts of a 
course on evolution can be derived from the use of blood group data. Selection, equilib- 
rium, balanced polymorphism, and racial history are but a few of the subjects that 
can be enlivened by setting the problems in terms of blood group information. Rh 
types are mentioned only in passing, and the many other more recently defined groups 
are not enumerated. The impression consequent upon these omissions might be that 
little is known about on-going evolution of human beings. Not only the lack of blood 
group information but the failure to include the rest of the picture of modern human 
genetics can contribute to this impression. 

The underemphasis of man and human genetics which seems to this reviewer to 
characterize the body of the book is continued in the one chapter that deals with hu- 
man evolution. In its thirty-eight pages (ten of which are given to figures) Dobzhansky 
covers the classification, description, and evolution of primates, human evolution, the 
specific unity of man, the brain in human evolution, cultural heredity, social be- 
havior, and human diversity, including a racial classification of man according to 
Coon, Garn and Birdsell. The result is an extremely cursory treatment which, be- 
cause of condensation, does not reveal any variety of opinions. 

The reviewer concludes that this book would be useful for courses in human evolu- 
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tion, race, or physical anthropology only if used in combination with other text ma- 
terial or with much supplementary material supplied by the instructor. Thus, the 
anthropologist with his special textbook needs, or the reader who may be misled by 
the title to expect an adequate treatment of man, cannot avoid adverse criticism. 
Viewed simply for what it is, however, Dobzhansky’s new book is an excellent one on 
biological evolution as seen from the genetical approach. 


Das Problem des Volkertodes: Eine Studie zur Historischen Bevilkerungsbiologie. 1Lse 
SCHWIDETZKY. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1954. 164 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by EArt W. Count 

Hamilton College 


Dr. Schwidetzky’s book probably will not command wide interest in this country, 
simply because the problem of “ethnic death” does not fit into the mood of our culture 
in these post-war years. To be sure, if a problem ceases to be scientifically fashionable, 
this does not necessarily conjure it out of existence. Moreover, if a Hertwig, Spengler, 
Toynbee, or other has attacked it from his own gate of sortie, it is now all to the good 
that it should be approached by a leader of the Mainz (formerly Breslau) school of 
anthropology—one of the most fecund and dynamic courses of scientific thought about 
man in our generation. 

This study is the sequel to Dr. Schwidetzky’s Grundaziige der Vélkerbiologie (re 
viewed by Leser AJPA 10:1 [1952], pp. 141 ff). It poses once again the problem: do 
societies (viewed as ethnic entities, whatever their racial composition) behave analo 
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gously to organisms; do they have a “birth,” “maturation,” “decline,” and ‘‘death’’? 
The whole discussion must be taken in terms of ethnic mobility in space and conse- 
quent differential selection; of ethnomixis and physical assimilation; of social selection 
and consequent changes in population profile, and the determinants thereof. These 
resolve into topics, of which our space permits no more than a listing: population 
magnitude and shrinkage; mortality and its putative agencies (including forceful 
extermination) ; dispersal; decline of birth rate; extinction of an “élite”; race mixture. 
Dr. Schwidetzky examines, as far as information permits, the ethnic fortunes of the 
ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hellenes, Phoenicians, Romans, Persians, 
Maya, Aztec, Visigoths, Vandals, and Tasmanians. Her most generalized conclusions 
are: (1) If by ethnic death we mean the extinction of all hereditary lines that once 
composed an ethnic and reproductive community, there is no such thing. Ethnic death 
can mean nothing more than that there no longer exists an individual who acknowl 
edges identification with the ethnic group in question. (2) It is true that peoples which 
no longer exist as such have experienced the operations of the mechanics of population 
biology: there is a functional connection. If this should include favorable selection 
of the “more gifted” through loss by migration or diminished net reproduction rate, 
then there exists also a causal connection. However, the cases examined in this book 
are found inadequate and, in sum, too equivocal to permit establishing any rule. 
Every extinct high culture-has gone down in a way peculiar to itself. As for the modern 
Occident: (1) its peoples are far more numerous in population and more extended spa- 
tially than anything in antiquity; (2) mortality is under an unprecedented degree of 
control, and life-expectancy is unprecedentedly high; (3) in spite of any loosening of 
the Christian ethic which has shaped the Occident in the last millenium and a half, 
the far smaller incidence of nonmarriage and sex perversion than obtained in antiquity 
remains ascribable to the force of that ethic; (4) urban and industrial populations 
constitute a proportion of a total never obtaining before modern times, and the best 
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cities no longer compare unfavorably with the country in point of living conditions; 
(5) there is today a more informed intelligence, disciplined by scientific inquiry, as to 
the significance of population substance for a people’s continuing fortunes. It should 
be noted, nonetheless, that the biological history of populations does not teach us 
what necessarily must happen, but only what can happen. 

Where else than in bio-anthropology can there be the basic authority in this mat- 
ter? And is not the problem here posed an obligation of this science? 


Races and People. W1tt1AM C. Boyp and Isaac Astmov. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 

1955. Pp. 189, 26 figs. $2.75 

Reviewed by FREDERICK P. THIEME 
University of Michigan 

Professor William Boyd is well known to anthropologists as the author of Genetics 
and the Races of Man and of many scientific papers on the subject of race as seen from 
the genetical and evolutionary point of view. His co-author, also on the facylty of the 
Boston University School of Medicine and a biochemist, is an experienced writer of 
science books for teenagers as well. They have written a small, fluent book, combining 
authority and a consistent point of view, which presents an account of the modern 
concepts of race and genetics for secondary school level readers. It is not merely a 
watered down version of Boyd’s earlier work, but is rather an integrated discussion of 
the subject that successfully reduces it to simple terms. 

The book deals with the data and concepts that can lead to an understanding of 
racial variation in light of modern genetic knowledge. The many helpful illustrations 
and the choice of varied examples in the concise and simple text combine happily to 
achieve the purposes of the book. As there is no other authoritative book that is di- 
rected to the same subject and reader level, the authors are to be congratulated for 
meeting this need. It is hoped their book will be widely read in our secondary schools. 


LINGUISTICS 
An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. H[ENRy] A[LLAN] GLEASON, JR, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955. ix, 389 pp., 3 figs., 5 maps, 2 charts. $5.50. 
Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics. HENRY ALLAN GLEASON, JR. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1955. 88 pp., 4 figs. $2.25. 
Reviewed by RAVEN J. McDAvip, Jr. 
Western Reserve University 
Linguists have long needed adequate introductory texts. Not only have important 
advances been made in the past 23 years; but for all its wealth of examples, Bloom- 
field’s Language is too tightly organized for the beginner. Nida’s Morphology, Pike’s 
Phonemics and Tone Languages, are addressed to particular problems; furthermore, 
by attempting to serve as both texts and workbooks, they sometimes fail in both func- 
tions. By preparing text and workbook separately, Gleason comes nearer to both 
objectives. Teachers who reject the text may use the workbook; and the author may 
issue new exercise materials in other versions of the workbook without invalidating the 
text. 
Gleasen’s approach essentially follows the descriptive tradition of Bloomfield and 
his disciples. Like Pike and Nida, he is a teacher of missionaries—at the Hartford 
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Seminary Foundation. A linguist in a department of English might arrange his ma- 
terials differently: descriptive linguistics has many affiliations, and each linguist must 
adapt his approach not only to his students’ previous training but to their special in- 
terests. 

The organization of the Imtroductiox is somewhat unorthodox. After discussing the 
nature of language, Gleason presents a three-chapter summary of English phonemics— 
consonants, vowel system, stress and intonation—following the Trager-Smith an- 
alysis. Six chapters (5-9, 11) deal with morphology, one (10) with syntax; then follow 
five more chapters (12-13, 16-18) on phonemics, one each (14, 15) on articulatory and 
acoustic phonetics, and six on miscellaneous problems: communication theory, varia- 
tion in speech, writing systems, written languages, language classification, languages 
and language families. Many linguists would prefer to move orthodoxly from phone- 
tics to phonemics; for them Gleason suggests an alternative way to use the book. 

The Introduction is generally excellent—especially since it had no precedent. | 
raise objections only to point out how other academic situations differ from the 
favorable one in which the book developed. 

1) Taken alone, the sketch of articulatory phonetics is inadequate. Unless, as at 
Hartford, the student gets regular supplemental drill in phonetics and phonemics, he 
cannot receive adequate phonetic training. What makes this deficiency more trouble- 
some is that no currently available text in phonetics, which might be used as a sup- 
plement, has Gleason’s point of view. 

2) Conversely, some details of phonemic analysis might be pared. Gleason pro- 
perly adopts the Trager-Smith analysis of English: the teacher of an introductory 
course must make the essentially arbitrary decision on a single analysis and the Trager- 
Smith analysis not only is worked out in greater detail than any other, but treats more 
effectively the phenomena of stress, pitch, and juncture as integral parts of the system. 
Having chosen, however (perhaps conceding in a footnote that other scholars, for 
other reasons, arrive at different analyses), one could reduce the chapter on interpreta- 
tions of English phonemics to a brief appendix with simple conversion-tables. 

3) Furthermore, the treatments of particular aspects of linguistics seem somewhat 
unbalanced. Phonetics and phonemics get 38 percent of the book, morphology 23 
percent; syntax gets only 4 percent—less space than the interpretations of English 
phonemics, and both absolutely and proportionately less space than it gets in Bloom- 
field’s Language, which treats many aspects of linguistics that Gleason omits or barely 
mentions. Certainly, phonemic analysis has advanced further than syntactic analysis; 
but for that very reason an introductory textbook should provide a detailed treatment 
of syntax, since the student will have difficulty finding it anywhere else. 

Less serious, but unfortunate, is Gleason’s omission of the Jakobson-Fant-Halle 
Preliminaries to Speech Analysis (1952) in his survey of interpretations of English 
phonemics. And 500 million Roman Catholics (to say nothing of Buddhists and 
Moslems) may properly raise their eyebrows over the omission of Latin, Pali, and 
Arabic as ‘liturgical languages’—a category in which Gleason includes Old Church 
Slavonic, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Syriac, Hebrew, Ge’ez, and Coptic. 

But all this simply means that Gleason did not produce the perfect introductory text 
in descriptive linguistics on the first try in this field. Unsatisfactory details can be 
corrected in the next edition. Meanwhile, I am delighted to have a text I can use with 
beginners; whoever else prepares such a text must take into account what Gleason 
has done 
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Studies in African Linguistic Classification. JosepH H. GREENBERG. (Reprinted from 
the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology) New Haven: Compass Publishing 
Company, 1955. [v] 116 pp., 10 maps in text, folding map. $2.50. 

Reviewed by H. A. GLEASON, JR. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 

These papers have so firmly established themselves as indispensible to Africanists 
that there is no need to labor their importance. In the short time since their original 
publication in the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology (1949, 1950, and 1954) 
they have revitalized African linguistics. Their influence is spreading into every sub- 
ject on which African languages impinge, and their reprinting in a handy volume will 
further their usefulness. 

These articles have a wider interest and usefulness to anthropologists than their 
title would indicate. I would hope that every graduate student in anthropology might 
be required to read them several times. One reading should be for their discussion and 
exemplification of comparative linguistic method. Of necessity, little is said or dem- 
onstrated of the meticulous reconstruction of every accessible detail of ihe history of a 
language family. This is the central task of comparative linguistics. But much of the 
underlying theory and method is more clearly seen in reconnaisance work of this sort. 
I know no better general statement of the comparative method. A second reading should 
concentrate on the relationships between linguistics and other branches of the science 
of man. There are several classic cases in Africa of confusion of linguistics, ethnographic, 
and racial data and constructs to the serious detriment of all. Greenberg’s criticism is 
thoroughgoing and cogent. It should encourage searching of heart by many anthropolo- 
gists (including linguists). Finally the papers should be read as one of the basic docu- 
ments for that understanding of the African scene which is becoming, at long last, a 
necessity among American anthropologists. 

That is high praise, and is so intended. Yet there are certain avoidable shortcom- 
ings which greatly detract from the usefulness of the work. Greenberg has been very 
careless with names. Many are spelled in ways new to the literature, and his spellings 
are not consistent. Many of the languages discussed in the text are omitted from the 
index. A bit of care at this point would have made of the series a valuable work of 
reference. As it stands, it can be used, with difficulty, to interpret other handbooks, 
though in many areas only a specialist can make the correlations. 

The last paper, published some years ago, proposed certain amendments to the 
original scheme. It has received less attention than the original series, so that its in- 
clusion in the reprint is most welcome. The large folding map published in the original 
papers has been amended to conform. Unfortunately the index of languages does not 
now conform to the map. Certain corrigenda might easily have been made on the copy 
from which the lithograph plates were made. Some of the maps were difficult to read 
in the original edition and reduction has made them worse. For example, some of the 
names on page 11 have almost disappeared in the surrounding black area, and the 
inset of Cross River languages (p. 41) is almost illegible. The papers have been re- 
paged, and most regrettably the original pagination is omitted entirely. Here are the 
seeds of inevitable bibliographic confusion. If the user desires to correlate the two he 
must note that the first two articles entitled “Introduction” and “The Niger Congo 
Family” were originally one under the joint title “I. The Niger Congo Family.” The 
division comes in the middle of page 83, which is divided in the reprint between pages 
5 and 6. Footnotes have been renumbered accordingly. 
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In his introduction (p. 3) Greenberg says “All the groupings suggested here are in 
the class of the obvious.” “Obvious” is of course a rather imprecise word. It would 
seem that some things obvious for Greenberg are much less than this for many others. 
He has had wide experience with linguistic classification, and is one of that small com- 
pany with a highly developed eye for significant similarities. We may be confident 
that a very high percentage of his constructs will hold for some time to come, but we 
must protest that they are not in every instance obvious either to the amateur or to 
the linguist of another bent. 

Greenberg is also addicted to an occasional over-statement of his case. On page 8 
he says of Bantu and “Semi-Bantu” languages, “they are no further apart than English 
and German.” Various estimates, published and unpublished, indicate a minimum 
time depth of three millennia within Bantu. The separation between Bantu and other 
languages of the Central branch must be greater, and hence more than twice that be- 
tween English and German. 

The danger in these papers is that they may freeze into a new orthodoxy. The 
more ready accessibility of this reprint as against the scattered literature, as well as 
the convenience of the comprehensive statement, may foster this result. Evidence is 
already accumulating which will lead to revision—generally of detail, but in a few 
areas more drastic. If this is so, the papers will have performed their main task: to 
reopen the question, to outline the problems, to define the method, to clear away a 
vast accumulation of debris, and in short to give African linguistic classification a 
new direction and a new quality. We can foresee the day when a new appraisal will be 
necessary. Greenberg’s studies will no longer be an indispensible tool, but a historical 
landmark. May we hasten the day. 


A Maasai Grammar With Vocabulary. A. N. Tucker and J. Tompo oLE MPAAYEI. 
(Publications of the African Institute, Leyden, No. 2.) New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1955. xvii, 317 pp., 2 maps, appendices. 30 shillings. 

Reviewed by MARK HANNA WATKINS 
Howard University 

Tucker is responsible for the grammatical analysis presented in this book; Mpa- 
ayei’s role seems to have been primarily that of informant. 

A brief introduction describes the organization of the materials and discusses the 
orthographic transcription. The morphological analysis is exhibited first in two parts: 
(1) ‘“‘Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns” and (2) “The Verb System.”’ Morphology is then 
reviewed in Part Three, ‘“Notes on Tonal Grammar,” where tones are discussed and 
for the first time marked regularly. This is followed by two appendices, the first a 
text, a free translation, and notes with grammatical references, and the second a 
Masai-English, English-Masai vocabulary. 

The grammar “is written according to the common Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 
system officially recognized for related languages in the Southern Sudan and Uganda” 
(p. xiii). That system, then, reflects a minimum acquaintance with present-day lin- 
guistic methods. Greenberg’s fully documented conclusion that Masai and related 
languages are not Hamitic is ignored. Some phonetic analysis is made, but phonemes 
are not determined precisely—written characters, not sounds, are the basis of the dis- 
cussion. Consequently, Tucker says, “There is no easy orthographical way of dis- 
tinguishing between a diphthong and a dissyllable” (p. xiv) and only in a few instances 
(ibid. and pp. 169-70) does he make such distinctions. There is no table of consonants 
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or of vowels. Terms objectively descriptive, as ‘“‘close,”’ “open,” “‘implosively,” and 
“unvoiced,” are counterbalanced by “breathy,” “hard,” “gulp,” “true,” ‘weak,’ 
“strong,” and “softened.” “Tone” and “intonation” are employed interchangeably. 
Tone is treated as if it were horrifying and not phonemically essential to understanding 
the language, so that Parts One and Two of the book, in which tone is little indicated, 
“complete the Grammar from the point of view of the written language,” and Part 
Three “may be conveniently omitted by those not interested in tones, but it should 
be realized that opportunities for ambiguity in speaking the language are endless, 
unless tone is taken into account” (p. xiii). Again (p. 72), in connection with some 
paradigms, ‘“Tone marks are also given, so that those who are courageous enough may 
try to sort out the confusion of forms.’’ Three level tones and a high-low glide are 
recognized (pp. 72, 167), although the middle tone, as described, is not phonemically 
distinct. The morphological analysis and grammatical terminology come largely from 
Alfred Claud Hollis’ The Masai, Their Language and Folklore (1905) and follow closely 
after traditional English grammar. 

The book has value as a general report on the language, apparently written for 
“practical” use by English speakers and perhaps in Masai schools. Twelve of the 
chapters include “exercises’’ and “keys.” Linguists, if sufficiently cautious, can 
obtain useful data from Tucker, but they will find much with which to disagree. 


Kolami: A Dravidian Language. M. B. EMENEAU. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Linguistics, Volume 12.) Berkeley, 1955. xvi, 302 pp., 1 map. $3.00. 
Reviewed by MuRRAY FOWLER 
University of Wisconsin 


This work is a synchronic analysis, complete within the limits of the data available: 
of the Dravidian language spoken by the Kolams of Madhya Pradesh; it deals particu- 
larly with the Wardha dialect, and more precisely with the speech of two informants 
from the village of Mandwa. The basic material was collected by the author during a 
six-week period in 1937; it has been supplemented by the results of studies made of 
other Kolami dialects by P. Setumadhava Rao, Burrow of Oxford, and Bhattacharya of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. With the addition of vocabularies also collected by the 
two last-named workers, the material was judged to be sufficient for “a presentation 
of the salient features of Kolami as a separate Dravidian language.” The author 
states in the introduction his awareness of the limitations of the data, and scrupulously 
records his doubts whenever the evidence seems uncertain. The examination and 
analysis of the material have been made with evident care. 

Twenty-five pages of the book are given to phonology, including morphophonemics, 
and one hundred to morphology and syntax; there are a few pages of texts and a 
hundred pages of vocabulary. Each entry in the vocabulary is fully etymologized. 

The Dravidian languages known most completely are the four principal languages 
of South India: Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam. These are all quite typical 
agglutinating languages: the bound forms, by comparison with such a language as 
Latin, are few and easily recognizable, despite a relatively large amount of morpho- 
phonemic alternation. In Tamil there are formally distinct nouns, verbs, and particles. 
The noun shows number and gender (3 in the singular, 2 in the plural) and has one 
suffixing declension of eight cases. Except where the same morpheme indicates both 
gender and number, the morpheme of gender precedes all other suffixes. In their canon- 
ical forms, the morphemes of case are identical in the singular and the plural, and in 
the pronoun as for the noun, the plural morpheme being affixed to the generic base and 
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followed by the case suffixes. There is normally no article of any kind; pronouns are 
therefore distinguished from nouns only by the form of the root or base, or by the 
absence of an attributive adjective. There are suppletive alternants among the pro- 
nominal root morphemes. Adjectives used atitributively are not declined and snow 
concord only by their preceding in an utterance the word or words with which they 
are associated. Verbs show gender in the third person (3 in the singular, 2 in the plural). 
There are three tenses—a present, a past, and a future; and there is one tenseless 
negative. There are a number of postpositions. 

Emeneau (§4.1 et seq.) describes the Kolami noun as consisting of a nucleus or 
stem to which may be added suffixes to indicate number, gender, and case, and to 
which may further be postfixed particularizing or indefinitizing morphemes. This 
definition is preceded by that of the Kolami adjective (§3.2) as “a word that syn- 
tactically is in attributive construction with a noun which it precedes, but that does 
not agree with the noun in gender and number”; and by the observation that “the 
same word in congruence with its head noun is classed as a noun.” The later definition 
in syntactical terms of a noun (§8.43) as that which “is head of the phrase and is 
preceded by an attribute” requires the inclusion among the attributes of both “adjec- 
tives” and “nouns.” An example of a word “in congruence with its head noun’’ is 
(§8.51) annet varekad icc(a) anda, I have a desire to come. Varekad is in congruence 
with icc(a), having the “non-male sing. -d’” morpheme in agreement with the (bor- 
rowed) neuter icca. The meaning seems to be more strictly something like “I have a 
coming, a desire” or “I have a coming desire.”” The same morpheme -d is elsewhere 
attested (e.g. §4.53: vattad, from the same root, “the woman, animal, or thing that 
came,” as distinct from vatian, “the man who came’’). Emeneau reports much free 
variation in the choice between the uninflected attributive ‘“‘adjective” and the in- 
flected “‘attributive noun,” and suggests the possibility that some difference in mean- 
ing underlies the choice. It is difficult, however, from the meager material, to find any 
good reason why there is redundant inflection in one set of forms and not in the other. 

The Kolami verb shows gender only in the third person. Excluding imperative and 
prohibitive forms, there are six tenses or aspects (§5.30): present-future, future, dura- 
tive, past, past negative, and negative. The negative itself is timeless in reference 
(§5.126); and it is “uncertain whether the material at hand really allows any distinc- 
tion between the present-future and the future when they have future reference.” 
Full paradigms for the verb are given (§5.47 et seq.), and formulae for their construc- 
tion have also been provided (§5.36). These paradigms are no doubt correct (they 
were recorded as paradigms and asked for as paradigms), but the very fact of their 
exemplary character makes the possibility of further reduction of classes tantalizingly 
attractive, despite the analysis into formulae. 

It is of course perfectly certain that Kolami is a Dravidian language. It shows 
“prima facie those unmistakable marks of a Dravidian language, the negative para- 
digm and the verbal adjectives” (§10.1). The pronouns likewise seem to have much in 
common with those of the other Dravidian languages; and in the three separate vocab- 
ularies used, approximately 55-75 percent of the words are demonstrably of Dravidian 
origin (§9.55). 

There can be no question regarding the time, care, and knowledge that have gone 
into the making of this book. However, readers should be aware that the amount of 
material examined is not great, and that at all stages of the analysis it is difficult, and 
at some places impossible, to check conclusions. The evidence of the texts, which are 
given in phonemic transcription, is useless for linguists interested in following the 
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progress of the analysis, and in the latter part of the book a few ailomorphs are listed 
without a statement of their distribution. Objection of a different kind might also be 
raised to the quoting of morphophonemic sequences in the morphemic analysis itself; 
if this is to be done, then clarity almost demands the use of a different type-face. For 
the constant user, a complete page-index of Kolami words and of all grammatical 
terms would have made the use easier. Nevertheless, from this book it is possible to 
learn all that is at present known about this Dravidian language. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


L’enfant au Ruanda-Urundi. Marc VINCENT. (Mémoires Institut Royal Colonial 
Belge, Tome 23, Fasc. 6.) Brussels: Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 1954. 220 pp., 1 
map. F. 250. 

Reviewed by JoHN J. HONIGMANN 
University of North Carolina 

One feature which makes Vincent’s nionograph distinctive among socialization 
studies is the attention devoted to the physical development and health of his subjects. 
However, even the medical man’s awareness of both the physical and experiential 
factors in growing up do not lead to a successful fusion of the biological and cultural 
data. (Indeed, it is doubtful if the goal of an integrated anthropology can be achieved 
without a new set of concepts for handling one rather than two sets of data.) 

Ruanda-Urundi contains some 4 million inhabitants, of whom half are classed 
as children. The country is occupied by diverse categories of people, including the 
Batutsi, “‘seigneurs du Ruanda-Urundi,” the Bahutu peasants, and the heterogeneous, 
partially assimilated, urban population of Usumbura. Obviously, a short monograph 
can cover so extensive a universe only lightly. After pointing out a relationship be- 
iween growth and diet (city children are better off) and showing that the development 
of adolescents falls behind American norms, the author swings into his main task: 
analysis of the life cycle. Vincent takes Klineberg, DuBois, and Kardiner as models, 
and so has a cultural rather than racist position, but he points up very few specific 
relationships between early events and later character structure. His work is a careful 
demonstration of the natural history method applied to a culture area which remains 
little known from the standpoint of psychodynamics. Sample responses of informants 
(including children) are generously presented whether they agree with or contradict 
generalizations. 

Generally, the flavor of the socialization process between adults and children in 
Ruanda-Urundi is highly complementary (in Margaret Mead’s use of the term). The 
mother feels great concern with her baby’s comfort, and the reader learns in some detail 
what the child eats, how he sleeps and eliminates, and the extent to which he observes 
his parents quarrel or engage in sex relations. Uncertainty concerning which brother 
will succeed the father as head of the family promotes some family tension. Other 
disturbing features in growing up are said to be the lack of obligation which parents 
feel toward keeping promises, and the child’s weak control over his property. Sex 
play and continued masturbation through adolescence (masturbation is regarded as 
necessary for a girl’s fertility) indicate that sex does not constitute an area of great 
anxiety. The differences between Tutsi, Hutu, and Bemba childrearing are summed up 
in a final chapter. This reviewer hopes that the author or the Royal Colonial Belgian 
Institute soon will follow the author’s plan and apply projective and other techniques 
for observing the character structures of these groups. 
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Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences Vol. IV. WARNER MUENSTERBERGER and 
SIDNEY AXELRAD (Eds.) New York: International Universities Press, 1955. 295 
pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Davip M. SCHNEIDER 
Harvard University 


The potential contribution of psychoanalysis to the social sciences is enormous, 
but its actual contribution to date is severely limited by the fact that psychoanalysts 
cannot see—or refuse to see—the contribution of the social sciences to psychoanalysis. 
Although there has been ample time, it seems evident from this volume and others like 
it, that few psychoanalysts are capable of learning very much about society, culture, or 
the scientific study of history. Social phenomena appear to be a kind of plaything on 
which to exercise their art without responsibility. 

The contribution of psychoanalysis to the social sciences is being made, and will 
continue to be made, by social scientists who are analyzed and who have patiently 
and responsibly learned the insights and skills of the psychoanalyst. At the moment 
there are not very many social scientists who have thus equipped themselves, but their 
number is growing, and they at least are capable of responsible social science. 

Compare, for instance, Devereux on “Charismatic Leadership and Crisis’ with 
Sperling on “Some Observations on Failure of Leadership.” Sperling explains that 
mass hysteria results from failure of leadership and in the next breath says “mass 
hysteria can be defined as a failure of leadership” (p. 86). On page 85 we learn, “The 
more mysterious the danger, the more probably it would lead to mass hysteria,”’ while 
six lines later it appears that “‘the most important weapon against mass hysteria is the 
establishment of effective leadership” (p. 85-6). If mass hysteria can be defined as a 
failure of leadership, then effective leadership cannot be the most important weapon, 
it is the only weapon. This leaves no room at all for “mysterious danger.” 

Although I try to apply the reality principle to my own work, I am not so narrow 
as to insist that everyone apply it to his work. Some of the greatest contributions to 
science have emerged from the most ghastly perversions of evidence and logic, not to 
mention day-dreams. Does Sperling, regardless of what he does with the reality prin- 
ciple, have anything useful to offer? If he does, it has escaped my three careful readings 
of this paper. 


By contrast, Devereux is a model of both logic and utility. Unlike Sperling, he does 
not assume that leadership, wherever and whenever it is found, is so self-evident a 
phenomenon as to require neither definition nor description. He singles out and defines 
a particular type of leadership which has been studied and described (by Max Weber 
among many others) and proceeds to point out some of the reasons—and extremely 
cogent reasons that Max Weber, unschooled in psychoanalysis, necessarily missed— 
why charismatic leadership is, as Weber observed, an unstable type. Devereux is a 
social scientist trained in psychoanalysis. 

Again, compare Muensterberger with Leites. Muensterberger, in “Observations 
on the Collapse of Leadership” says ‘““To my knowledge the only report of the disin- 
tegration of a primitive society under conditions similar to panic comes from New 
Guinea and does not deal with panic as such. However, much that occurred there can 
be considered an emotional reaction to disaster and is significant for this discussion” 
(p. 158-9). He then discusses the Vailala Madness. If this fits his bill, then his state- 
ment “To my knowledge the only report . . . ” is sheer irresponsibility. Any graduate 
student, in his second semester, could have directed him to Leeson’s bibliography of 
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Cargo Cults wherein he would have found sufficient data not only to document the 
conclusions he does draw, but to generate more and perhaps sounder conclusions as 
well. If Leites had remarked, in similarly casual fashion, ““To my knowledge, the only 
report on paranoid defense against homosexuality is found in Freud’s case of Schre- 
ber,”’ he would have been laughed out of court and had his manuscript returned by the 
editor—who is, of course, Muensterberger himself! 

The irresponsibility of the psychoanalyst dealing with social data does not in itself 
invalidate his conclusions. Muensterberger, for instance, gets completely tangled in 
gross errors of fact. Malinowski was Polish by birth, not English; the Trobrianders 
are not organized along matriarchal lines, but matrilineal; the Trobriands are islands, 
not people (all from p. 13); “A symptom does not appear in one individual to be 
copied by other neurotics” (p. 10) is a flat contradiction of psychoanalytic findings. 
*‘Would it not be cynical to believe that man only once was able to invent a hammer, 
a house, or the story of Adam and Eve?” (p. 10-11). It may or may not be cynical. 
What matters is the truth or falseness of what is purported to be a fact. ‘‘Most con- 
spicuous was the fact that no known tribe has ever permitted incest or, more speci- 
fically, that every known tribe has had one or another regulation concerning incest, 
particularly with regard to the mother-son relationship” (p. 10). This is either gib- 
berish or factually incorrect. 

Perhaps the crowning piece of irresponsibility in dealing with social data is ex- 
emplified in this volume by the following quotation from Feldman (pp. 284-5). 
About fifteen years ago, while in Budapest, Hungary, the writer had interviewed about this matter 
the profound Hebrew scholar, the late Rabbi, Dr. Jonah Friedmann, Librarian of the Jewish 
Congregation in Budapest. He offered a quite different interpretation. It was either his own or he 
mentioned the name of another commentator. The writer regrets that his memory fails him on 
that point. Anyhow, he said that... . 


Someone should draw Feldman’s attention to a book by Freud which most social 
scientists find very instructve, ‘““The Psychopathology of Everyday Life,”’ which deals 
with just such slips of memory. 

It is not simply because of Freud’s book that social scientists keep accurate records 
of their observations and do not rely on memory, just as psychoanalysts do when they 
are treating a patient. Accuracy, a minimal devotion to some system of logic, a rea- 
sonable effort at the assembly of evidence brought within shouting range of some sort 
of scales by which it might be weighed, will go a long way toward making felt the 
potential contribution of psychoanalysis to the social sciences. 

The psychoanalysts, over the last forty years, have proven themselves incapable of 
treating social data with the same sense of scientific responsibility that they apply to 
their patients and to the growth and development of their own body of knowledge and 
theory. When they touch social data they are on holiday from the canons of psycho- 
analysis and make a mockery of it. 

The task of bringing the great strength of psychoanalysis to bear on the problems 
of social science falls to the social scientist himself. In this volume, Leites, Axelrad, 
Howe, and Devereux show that they are competent and prove that it can be done. 
The performance of the psychoanalysts, on the other hand, is shameful. 


| 
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Science and Modern Life. Sir FE. JoHN RussELt. New York: Philosophical Library, 

Inc., 1955. 101 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by W. Frep COTTRELL 
Miami University 

This is a commentary and summary of the works of others rather than an original 
source. For Russell, science is “organized and formulated knowledge of natural objects 
and phenomena derived from verifiable observations and experiments.’’ He shows how 
pure science has undermined the thinking of earlier days, and how applied science tri- 
umphed over traditional ways of acting. The Englishman permitted the early rise of 
scientific thought because of his “invaluable capacity for holding simultaneously two 
or more mutually inconsistent opinions, continuing to admire the work of scientists 
without severing his connection with his church or chapel.” But the overwhelming 
speed in the expansion of science and technology caused England, without intending 
to do so, to become dependent for its very existence upon machine technology. The 
machine, while not an unmixed blessing, thus has become indispensable. Hence, such 
problems as technological unemployment, wasteful use of natural resources to produce 
shoddy goods, and the rise of advertising and education that degrade the common 
man must be solved without stopping technological progress. Russell raises the ques- 
tion as to the declining genetic potential of ““machine-made man,” but does not believe 
that the evidence proves “widespread deterioration.” He is more concerned about the 
enormous increase in population and recognizes the dilemma in which the British are 
placed as a consequence, for if they feed such populations they are then to be con- 
fronted with even larger ones, and if they fail to do so they will be likely to face rebel 
lion which will threaten the social organization necessary to the British way of life. 
Yet he thinks with some other natural scientists that automation will be adequate to 
maintain and improve the British standard of living, if only science is permitted to 
search for solutions. But science must have a favorable environment in which to grow, 
and Russell is perhaps at his best when he discusses in the last few pages his experience 
with the growth of science itself. While the pursuit of science is a part of man’s nature 
and cannot be stopped, science alone is not a complete guide. Man must be moral to 
know the proper uses of science, and morality is summed up for Russell in Christian 
ethics, which, without Christian religion, will die. The young scientists of today are 
thus warned to make sure that “in gaining control over nature, man does not lose his 
own soul.” 

It is at this point that the reviewer must part company with Russell. In his discus- 
sion of pure science and the scientific method he emphasizes the necessity for scientific 
formulation to adhere strictly to the evidence. Now he makes the dogmatic statement 
that, unless science can be squared with Christianity, science becomes dangerous and 
presumably should not be pursued. However much one might wish that revealed 
religion and scientific discovery could always be brought into harmony, the facts of 
human history do not show that they can. In fact, social science has demonstrated that 
science and technology have given rise to new relations among men and new concepts 
of man’s relation to his Creator—if any. The evidence is incontrovertible that men have 
changed their moral and religious ideas as they have been confronted by a world 
modified by science and technology. It may be true that some future idealistic philos- 
opher will be able to demonstrate that the “essence” of the moral and religious system 
has remained undisturbed through the last two millennia, but certainly if “Christianity”’ 
be considered synonymous with the doctrines and dogmas of the Christian church, 
then change—radical change—has taken place. In retrospect, it is possible to discover 
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what portion of traditional religion and morals have survived the impact of science, 
but, at the moment that the two forms of “truth” first encountered each other, it 
could not have been predicted which elements of tradition would continue to hold. 

Science represents man’s supreme effort to use the intellect given him by his Creator. 
Through its use he has been able to achieve many of the goals of Christianity more 
completely than was possible when he relied upon tradition as his guide in dealing 
with the laws which govern the universe. Apparentiy, then, the use of science permits 
man to realize the Christian ideal more completely than did subservience to dogma 
derived from the experience of prescientific man. Science could only undermine that 
portion of traditional morality and religion which cannot be made to square with in- 
telligent investigation. On the other hand, the scientific examination of Western 
civilization reveals the development of an emergent morality and religion which can 
stand rigorous intellectual examination while serving the needs of man in the atomic 
age. The discovery, through scientific method, of the moral and religious goals that 
are appearing as a result of man’s experience with modern, scientific, urban industrial 
society may provide a sounder means to man’s salvation than dogmatic reliance upon 
traditional codes, sanctioned by old experience with a much more limited existence. 
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B AL L STA’ TE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Libr., Muncie, 
Inc 

BARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, Annandale On Hudson, 


BARNARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 117th St., and 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

as, UNIVERSITY OF, M.S., Univ. Libr., 
Baroda 2, 

BASLE, UNIVERSITY OF, Libr., 20 Schonbeinstrasse, 
Basle, Switzerlanc 

BATES COLLEGE LIB RARY, Lewiston, Me, 

BAYL OR, = ERSITY, Libr., Box 307, B. U. Station, 


Waco, Tex 
BE AVE R “OL LEGE, Libr., Jenkintown, Pa. 
BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE LIBR ARY, Belmont, 


BELOIT COLLEGE LIBRARY, Beloit, Wis. 
BENNINGTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bennington, 


Vt. 
BEREA COLLEGE LIBRARY, Berea, Ky 
ELL CLARKE BERTRAND LIBRARY, Lewis- 


bu Pa 

BE THE L COLLEGE & SEMIN ARY, Baptist General 
Conference of Amer., St. Paul, Minn. 

BIBL. DER R. K. LEERG ANGEN, Bosseweg 341, 
Tilburg, Holland. 

FAKULTET PERTANIAN, Djalan 

Pangrango 2, Bogor, Indonesia. 

BIBLIOTEKA AK/ MITT, Birzhevaja_ Linija, I, 
Leningrad 164, Nauk, SR. 

ARADEMIL Ul. Frunze 11, Moscow 


USS 

BIBL IOTEKA AKADEMI NAUK, Prospekt Stalina 
108, Minsk, SR. 

BIBL TOTEKA AKADEMII NAUK, UI. Abdull, Tu- 
kaeva 1, Tashken, USSR. 

BIBLIOTECA CENTRAL, Apartado Postal 15265, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

BIBLIOTEC 'CREFAL, Quinta Erendira, Patzcuaro 


Mich, Mexico. 
BIBLIOTEC A DELLA FACOLTA’ DI ECONOMIA 
E COMMERCIO, Universita Degli Studi, Bari, Italy. 
BIBLIOTECA DELLA UNIVERSITA, Via Fabio 
Severo 158, Trieste, Italy. 


1956] 
go NACIONAL DEL PERU, Director, 


Lim 

BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL REVISTAS, 
Ave Calvo Sotelo 20, Madrid, S 

a me A PUBLICA MUNICIPAL, Rua da Con- 

aco 94, Caixa Postal 1 0 Paulo, Brazil, S.A. 

BIBLIOTHEER DER RUKS UNIVERSITEIT, c/o 
Post Office, Groningen, Holland. 

BIBL IOTHEQUE DE L’UNIV 'ERSIE, 20 Cours Pas- 
teur, Bordeaux (Gironde) France. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE, FONDATION NATIONALE DES 
SCIENCES POLITIQUES, 27 Rue Saint-Guillaume, 
Paris France. 

BONNE, 47 Rue des Ecoles, Pa Fra: 

BIERCE LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY. “OF AKRON, 302 
E. Buchtel Ave., Akron 4, Ohi 

BIHAR TRIBAL RESEARCH. ‘INSTITUTE, Ass’t. 
Director, P.O. Hinoo, Ranchi, Bihar, India. 

BIRBECK COLLEGE, Malet St., London WC-1, 


England. 
BIRMINGHAM a LIBRARY, Technology 
Dept., Birmingham 3, 
BISHOP COLLEG E, Marshall, Texas. 
BISHOP MUSEUM, BERNICE P., Honolulu 17, 


Hawaii. 

BLACKWELL, B. H., 50 Broad St., — i England. 

BODELIAN LIBRARY, Oxford, Englan 

BOEKHANDEL K. VAN BOESC HOT EN, Hulden- 
straat 13, Amsterdam C. 

~~ KHANDEL K J BAS N V, Spiegel St., Amsterdam, 

0) 

BOMBAY, UNIVERSITY OF, Director, School of 
Econ. and Soc., Bombay, India. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, College of Liberal Arts, Floyd 
Librarian, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Mas: 

BOSTON “UNIVERSITY, Genesal Coll. Libr., 688 
Boylston St., Boston, } 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY “TUNIOR COLLEGE, The 
Libr., 785 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hubbard Hall, 
Brunswick, Me. 

re GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

ERSITY LIBRARY, Bradley Hall, 
eoria 35, 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Waltham, 


EPORT, UNIV OF, LIBRARY, 400 
Park PI., Bridgeport 4 
BRIG HAM YOUNG UNIV ERSITY LIBRARY, Provo, 


tah. 
BRISTOL, UNIVERSITY OF, The Librarian, Bristol, 


BRITISH COL Ta UNIVERSITY OF, The Libr., 
Point Grey, B.C. Canada. 

BRITISH MUSEU M, Dept. of Ethnog., 43 Great Russell 
St., London W.C. 1, England. 

BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), GEN- 
E LIBRARY, Cromwell Rd., London SW7, 
Eng 

BROOKLYN COL *° GE LIBRARY, Bedford Ave. & 
Ave. H, Brooklyn, 

BROOKLY N MUSEU. M, Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Central Service, 
Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N. y. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Providence, R.I. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE L IBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

i ee & ERIE COUNTY LIBRARY, Buffalo 2, 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SC RESEARCH 
LIBRARY, Humboldt Park, Buffalo 1 

BUFFALO, THE UNIVERSITY = Lockwood Mem- 
orial Libr., 3399 Main St., Buffalo 1 

BUNGAKUBU-TOSHOSHITSU, Hokkaido Daigaku, 
Sapporo, Japan. 
UNKA, c/o Maruzan Company Ltd., Kyoto Branch, 
Kawaramachi-Takoyakushi, Kyoto, Ta apan. 

BUNKA-JINRUIGAKU KYOSHITSU, Tokyo-Daig- 
aku-Kyoto-Gakubu, Dai- Kenkyushitsu, Komaba, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japa 

BURG ERSDIJK & NIERM ANS, Templum Salomonis 
Leiden, Holland, 


CAIRO, UNIVERSITY OF, Central Libr., Cairo, Egypt. 


CALCUTTA, UNIVERSITY OF, Head, Dept. of Anth., 


35 Ballygunge Circular Rd., Calcutta, India. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, Libr. Ct. Bldg., 
Sacramento 9, Calif. 

en te UNIV ERSITY OF, Santa Barbara Coll. 
Libr eta 

CALIFORNIA, UNIV ~yy? OF, Serials Dept., 
General Libr., Berkeley 4, if. 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF, Coll. 
of Agric., Davis, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Anth. & Soc. Dept., 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY The Libr., 405 

Hilgard Ave. s Angeles 24, Cal 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Libr., River- 
side, Cali 

CALVIN COLLEGE LIBRARY, 1345 Franklin St., 
S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

CAMPBELL MEMORIAL LIBRARY, FRANCES 
SHIMER COLLEGE, Mount Carroll, Ill. 

CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP BRANCH, Dept. of 
— & am, Room 103 W. Block, Ottawa, 


Onta: nada. 

CANTERBURY UNIV. ~ amd COLLEGE, Librarian, 
Christchurch, New Zealan 

CAPETOWN, ‘UNIVERSITY OF, The Librarian, Cape- 
town, South Africa 

CARLETON COLLEGE LIBRARY, 268 First Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontari 

CARLETON COLL EGE LIBRARY, Northfield, Minn 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TEC "HNOLOGY, Main 
Libr., 360 Adm. Hall, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 

CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY OF ALLEGHENY, 
Federal & Ohio Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH, Periodical 
Room, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 

CARNEGIE- MILLSAPS: LIBRARY, MILLSAPS COL- 
LEGE, Jackson, Miss. 

CASE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, HARTFORD SEM- 
= ARY FOUNDATION, 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 


Con 
cATHOLI IC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, MULLEN 
LIBRARY, Washington 17, D.C 

CATHOLIC UN ~ ERSITY OF NAGOYA (NANZ AN), 
Nagoya, Japa: 

CENTENARY C OLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, Libr., 
Shreveport 16, La. 

CENTER FOR ’THE ADVANCED STUDY OF THE 
BEHAV er SCIENCES, 202 Junipero Serra Bivd., 
Stanford, Calif 
CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCI- 
Documentation, 45 Rue D’Ulm, 
Paris V, Fra 

CENTRO DE "DOCUMENTAC ION CIENTIFICA Y 
TECNICA, Att: Dr. Perez — tor, Plaza 
de la Ciudadela 6, Mexico, D 

CENTRE D’ ETUDES _ IOLOGIOUES, 54 Rue De 
Varenne, Paris 7e, Fra’ 

CEY ERSITY. ‘OF, The Librarian, Pera- 
den 

CHATHAM COLLEGE, Woodland Rd., Pittsburgh 32, 


LE ‘CHEF DU CENTRE DE L’'IS A.C.A. ASTRIDA, 
Ruanda, Urundi, Central Africa 

CHICAGO LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY OF, Periodical 
Division, Harper M 22, Chicago, Til. 

CHICAGO PRESS, UNIVE a OF, Att: Alexander 
J. Morin, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY. "MUSEUM, Roose- 
velt Rd. and Field Dr., Chicago 5, I 

CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Accessions Dept., 78 
E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

CHICO STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Chico, Calif. 

CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF, Burnet Woods 
Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, “a Division, Convent 
Ave. & 139th St., New York 31, N.Y. 

CLARK UNIVERSI TY LIBR ARY, Worcester, Mass. 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY, Serials Dept., 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

COE COLL EGE LIBRARY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

COIMBRA, UNIV ERSIDADE DE, Inst. De Antro- 
pologia, Coimbra, Portugal. 

COLGATE UNVIERSITY LIBRARY, Hamilton, N.Y. 

PROPERTY CLERK H3445 DM772, Coll. of Agric. 
and Mech. Arts, Mayaquez, Puerto Rico. 

COLORADO COLLEGE, Coburn Libr., Colorado 
Springs, Colo 

COLORADO ST rte HISTORICAL SOCIETY, State 
Mus., Denve 

COLORADO sc HOOL OF MINES, Golden, Colo 
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COLORADO STATE cee OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY, Greeley, Co 
co OLORADO' LIBRARY, “UNIVERSITY OF, Boulder, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, Sates Ac- 
quisition, 535 W. 1146th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Pan American 
bey. 19th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 


D. 

COMMERCIAL PRESS LT? THE, 129 Des Voeux 
Rd., Central, Hong Kong, Chin: 

COMMONWEALTH PARL IAMENTARY LIBRARY, 
Canberra A.C.T., Australia. 

se yy HIGH SCHOOL, District No. 218, 

27th & Sacramento Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, Palmer Libr., New 
London, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF, Wilbur L. 
Cross Library, Storrs, Conn 

CONNEMARA’ PUBLIC LIBRARY, Librarian, Eg- 
more, ‘ei India. 

NION, THE, Library, Cooper Sq., New 

CORNELL COLLEGE LIBRARY, Mount Vernon, 


Tow: 
CORNELL LIBRARY, Periodicals 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
COSIOS CLUE, The Library, 1520 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 
CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Lone Pine 
Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich 
CREW RESEARCH LABORATORY, Library 56-70, 
Randolph AFB, Randolph Field, Texas. 


DD wf “" N A, Director A-27984, Port Moresby, New 


Gui 
DAI- L. KENKY USHITSU-TOSHOSHITSU, Tokyo 
eae Gakubu, Komaba Meguro Ku, Tokyo, 


Japa 
DALI-KENKYUSHITSU (DAIGAKUIN-SHAKAI 
KA), KEIO GIJUKU UNIVERSITY, Mita, Tokyo, 


Japan. 
Tomisawa, Sendai, 
DALLAS PUBLIC LIBR. ARY, Main & Harwood, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hanover, N.H. 
DAVENPORT PUBLIC MUSEUM, Davenport, Iowa. 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE LIBRARY, Davidson, N.C. 
DEFENCE RESEARCH MEDICAL LABORATOR- 
IES, Libr., P.O. Box 62, Postal Station K, Toronto 12, 
Ontario, Canada. 
DELAW. ARE, UNIVERSITY OF, Newark, Dela 
DELHI UNIVERSITY LIBR ARY, The’ Librarian, 
Univ. Bidgs., Delhi 8, India. 
DEMAREST MEMORIAL FOUNDATION INC 
Hiram B. D. + ee President, 637 Kinderkamack 


d., Oradell, N.J. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Granville, Ohio 
DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, Denver, Colo. 
DENVER, UNIVERSITY OF, ‘Mary Reed Libr., Univ 
Park, Denver, Colo 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Central Libr., 
Room 2258 Interior Bldg., 18th & C Sts., N.W., Wash 
ington 25, D.C. 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Greenc patie, Ind 
DETROIT BIBLE INSTITUTE, LIBRAR 17370 
Meyers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 
DETROIT PU BLIC LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich 
DETROIT, UNIVERSITY OF, LIBRARY, 4001 W. 
McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
DICKINSON COLLEGE LIBR ARY, Carlisle, Pa 
DOMINION MUSEUM, Wellington C 3, New Zealand 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Des Moines 11, 


Iowa. 
DREW UNIVERSITY, Rose Memorial Libr., Madison, 
N. 


J. 
DRZAVNA ZAL SLOVENIJE, Trg Republic 19, 
Ljubljana, Jugoslav 
= UNIV ERSITY OF, College Libr., Dubuque, 


Tov 
DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Duke Station, Dur 
ham, N 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Ind 

EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH, P.O. Box 262, Kampala, Uganda, Africa 
EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Librarian, Lancaster Ave. and City Line, Philadelphia 
$1, Pa 
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EASTERN COLLEGE, Nease Libr., 
Wollaston 70, Ma 

EASTERN NEW MEXICO COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
= Kenneth J. Brough, Acting Librarian, Portales, 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION, Hargreaves Libr., Cheney, Wash. 
LOS A! JUNIOR Cc Librarian, 
357 E. Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, EDGBASTON, Librarian, 
Birmingham 15 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, OLD COLLEGE, The 
Librarian, South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
EL CAMINO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Libr., Via Torrance, 
El Camino, Calif. 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, Elmhurst, Ill. 
PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY, El Paso, Texas. 
EMBASSY BRANCH IC, Rio De Janeiro, c/o US. 
pation Agency, 250 Hudson St., New York 13, 


EMORY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Emory Univ., Ga. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, W. Mulberry St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

ESCOLA DE SOCIOLOGIA E POLITICA DE S. 
PAULO, Kua General Jardim No. 522, S. Paulo, 
Brazil. 

ESCUELA NACIONAL Mo- 
neda 13, Mexico D.F., 

EV ANGE! SLICAL THEOLOGIC AL SEMINARY, 

aperville 

EVERETT JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY, 25th & 
Oakes Ave., Everett, Wash. 

EXPLORERS CLUB, 10 W. 72nd St., New York, N.Y. 


FACULDADE DE SROSOTTA, Rua XV de Nov 1050, 
Curitiba, Brazil, S 

FACULDADE DE FILOSOFIA CIENCIAS E LE- 
TRAS, DEPT. DE SOCIOLOGIA, Caixa Postal 8105, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. 

FACULDADE DE TEOLOGIA, Rudge Ramos Via S 
Bernardo, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S.A. 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE, Librarian, 
Rutherford, N.J. 

STATE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Fairmont, 


C. F: LIBRARY, MISSISSIPPI 
COLL 


E LABORATSIRE DE 

PSYC HOL OG ~~ SOCIALE, 16 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris 5e, Franc 

F - FAXON ( ‘OMPANY FOR FAR EAST, 83 Francis 

15 

FENN ye LEGE LIBRARY, 1933 E. 24th St., Cleve- 
an 8) 

FILIAL BIBIOTEKI, Suen MII NAUK, Baltijsky 
Poselok, Moscow 57, 

FILOZOFSKI FAKULTET. Ntnoloski Seminar, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 

FISKE UNIVERSITY, Libr., Nashville, Tenn 

FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEG E, E. T. Roux 
Libr., Sumner Libr., Lakeland, Fla 

FLORIDA STATE UNIV ERSITY. LIBRARY, East 
Campus, Tallahassee, Fla. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARY, Gainesville, 


Fla. 

FORT HARE, COLLEGE OF, Librar 
ian, P.O. Box 8. Alice, Cape Province, South Avrica. 
FORT 7 AYNE BIBLE COLLEGE, 800 W. Rudis!l 

Bivd., Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Libr., Franklin, Ind 
F _ KLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
ancaster 


Pa. 
F COLLEGE, The Library, Fresno 4, 
FSI LIBRARY, Dept. of State, Washington 25 D.C 


GALLUP PUBLIC LIBRARY, Gallup, N.M. 

GAUHATI, UNIVERSITY OF, The Registrar, Gauhati, 
Assam, India. 

GEORGE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

W. Seventy Ninth Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
GEORGETOWN ONG ERSITY, Inst. of Languages & 
Linguistics, 1719 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 

ton, D.C 
GEORGE TOWN UNIVERSITY, School of Foreign 
m rvice, 1719 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 5315 


yrexel Ave., Chicago, I 


(58, 1956] 
GEORGIA, UNIVERSITY OF, General Libr., Athens, 


a. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

GHENT STATE UNIVERSITY, LIBRARY OF, Rozier 
9, Ghent, Belgium. 

DRS. GO.’ GIEN TJHWAN, c/o Antara, Djalan Pos 
Utara 27, Djakarta, Indonesia. 

GOS NAUCH BIBLIOTEKA, Min. Vis. Obrasovan, PI. 
Nogina 2/5, IV p., Moscow, USSR. 

GOSHEN COLLEGE, Libr., hen. Ind. 

GOSUDARSTVENNAJA BIBLIOTEKA, Im Lenina, 
Ul Kalinina 3, Moscow, USS 

GOUCHER COLLEGE L IBRARY, Baltimore, Md. 

GRAMBLING COLLEGE, Libr., Grambling, La. 

GRAND RAPIDS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 111 Library St., 
N.E., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

GROVE CITY COLLEG E, Libr., Grove City, Pa. 
a PERTS ABOL, Sodr Haimmgaten 35, Goteborg, 


weden 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE LIBRARY, St. 
Peter, Minn. 


HADDON LIBRARY, The Librarian, Univ. Mus. of 
Arch., Cambridge, Englan« 

HAMILTON COLLEGE LIBRARY, Clinton, Oneida 
County, N.Y. 

HAML INE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, St. Paul, Minn 

HANOVER COLLEGE LIBRARY, Hanover, Ind. 

— COLLEGE LIBR ARY, State Univ. of New 

York, Endicott, N. Y. 

OTTO 'HARRASSOWITZ, Friedrichstrasse i4, Wies 
baden, Germany 

HARTFORD BRANCH LIBRARY, Univ. of Connecti 
cut, 1280 Asylum Ave., P.O. 67682, Hartford, Conn 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Social Relations Libr., 
Emerson Hall, Cambridge 38, Ma 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE LIBRARY, Haverford, Pa. 

HAWAII, UNIVERSITY OF, Hilo Branch, Hilo, 


Hawaii 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII LIBRARY, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, Kaplan School of Econ., 
el. 


Jept. of Soc., Jerusalem, Isra 

HELSINGIN YLIOPISTON KIRJASTO, Univ. Libr., 
Unionink 36, Helsinki, Finland. 

HENRIETT A SLOLD FOUNDATION, P. O. Box 7018, 
Jerusalem, Isr 

HIRAM COLLEG E LIBRARY, Hiram, Ohio. 

gashisenda-Machi, Hiroshima, Japan ( 

HIROSHIMA = NIVERSIT Y, Minami M ~A Hiro 
shimashi, Jay 

HOBART ( OL. L EGE LIBRARY, Geneva, N.Y. 

HOFSTRA COLLEGE LIBRARY, E. Fulton Ave., 
Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y. 

HOLLINS COLLEGE, Fishburn Libr., Hollins Coll., Va. 
WILLIAM L. HONNOLD MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
Associated Colleges at Claremont, Claremont, Calif 

HOPE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Holland, Mich. 

HOSEI UNIVERSI Library, #1 3-chome, Fujimi-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Toky an. 

HO USTON he _— ARIE S, Serials Librarian, Collen Blvd., 


Hou Te 

HOW "ARD TIL TON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Audubor 
Pl. & Feret, New Orleans, La 

HOWARD UNIVE RSITY LIBRARY, Serials Dept., 
Washington, D. 

HUNTER COL i EGE LIBRARY, Post ; Docu 
ments Div., 695 Park Ave., New Vor k, 

HUNTER COL EGE LIBRARY, Park Blvd. & 
Golden Ave., Bronx 63, New York, N.Y 


I-KAIGAKU-TSOHOKAN, Ibaragi University 
ibr., Watari-Mura Higashi-Iberagi-Guh, [baragi-Ken, 


ne STATE COLLEGE, The Libr., Pocatello, Idaho 

IDAHO, UNIVERSITY OF, Libr., Moscow, Idaho. 

ILLINOIS, UNIVERSITY OF, Urbana. II. 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF, Chicago 
Undergraduate Div., Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Ill. 

GOVERNMENT OF ENA. Dept. of Anth., Delta 
House Lachaumiere, Shillong (Assam) India 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Dept. of Anth., Officer-in 


Charge, Madhya Pradesh Sub-Station, 200 Institute 


Dharampet, Nagpur, India 


Rd 
INDIA SU PPLY MISSION, Deputy Librarian Nat'l. 
<4 Government of India, Belvedere, Calcutta 27, 


In 
INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE Libr 


bein Ave., Indianapolis 3, Inc 


41001 S. Otter 


) 
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INDIANA STATE LIBRARY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

UNIV ERSITY LIBRARY, Bloomington, 


INDONESIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Faculty of Law & 
Sciences, Inst. for Soc. Research 86 Djalan Diponegoro, 
Djakarta, Indonesia. 

D’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE_ L’UNI- 

VERSITE DE — 44 c rue des Maraichers, 
Geneve, Switzer 

INSTITUTE OF. ‘COMMUNITY STUDIES, Univ. 
Bouse, | Victoria Park Sq., Bethnal Green, London E2, 

INST UT FRANCAIS D’ NOIR, Ouaga- 
dougou, Haute Volta, Afri 
INSTITUT FUR $OZIAL PSYC HOLOGIE UND 
ETHNOLOGIE DER nnn UNIV., Berlin Niko- 
lasse, Teutonenstr 4, Ger: 

INST. PER LE C IVILTA PRIMITIVE (Inst. for the 
of ), UNIV. DI ROMA (Univ. of Rome), 

om: 

THE inst. OF HUMAN RELATIONS, c/o Dept. of 
Philos. & Psychol., Ram:aa Dacca, East Pakistan. 

INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
DIVISION, Manila, P.I. 

NSTITUTE ‘OF soc TAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 11 Keble 
Rd., Oxford, England 

INSTITUTO DE ANTROPOLOGIA UNIVERSITA, 
Via del Proconsolo 12, Firenze, Italia 

INSTITUTO DI ANTROPOLOG IA, Via S. Maria 31, 

INSTITUTO DE MEDICINA EXPERIMENTAL, 

venida Irrarazaval 849, Santiago de Chile, 

INSTIT UTO INDIGENISTA INTERAME ‘RIC ANO, 
Calles Ninos Heroes #139, Mexico 7, D.F., Mexico. 
INSTITUTO LINGUISTICO DE VERANO, Casilla 

2693, La Paz, Bolivia, S.A. 

INSTITUTO LINGUISTICO DE VERANO, Universi- 
dad De Oklahoma, Summer Inst. xy Linguistics, Apdo 
74, Guatemala City, Guatemala, C.A. 

INSTI a TO LINGUISTICO DE VERANO, Apartado 
1007, Quito Ecuador, S.A. 

INSTY’ NACIONAL DE ESTUDOS PEDA- 
soe nN Library, Caixa Postal 1669, Rio de Janeiro, 

ra. 

INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA E 
—— Biblioteca, Moneda 13, Mexico, D. F., 


Mex 

INSTIT UTO re DI SCIENZE E LETTERE, 
S. Chiara, Napoli, Ita 

INTER- AMERIC AN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES, Libr., P.O. Box 6-Instituto, 
Turrialba, rs osta Rica 

INTERNATIONAL ART as SCIENCE BOOK CO., 192 
Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, The 
Library, 1500 Osawa, Mitaka-Shi, Tokyo, Japan 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF JAPAN, INC., 2 
Toriizaka-machi, Azabu Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

STATE UNIV OF Iowa, Libraries, Serials 
Acquisitions, lowa City, Iow 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE L 1B BRARY, Ames, Iowa. 
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